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SCENES AT BETHLEHEM. 


“ 


VIEW OF BETHLEHEM. 


LITTLE less than six miles south of 

Jerusalem, on a hill rising some two 
thousand five hundred feet above the Med- 
iterranean Sea, from which it is distant 
nearly forty miles in a straight line, stands 
the now renowned viliage of Bethlehem. I 
say the “now” renowned, for it was not re- 
garded as one of earth’s noted places ‘until 
long after the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era, although the birthplace of Israel’s 
greatest king and poet. Now, however, few 
places can boast of a wider fame than can 
this little Judean village. Indeed, in the 
expressive language of a recent traveler, it 
is “to the Christian the holiest place on 
earth.” It is one of the oldest villages not 
only in Palestine, but in the world, though 


the first record we have of it is under an- 
Vou. VIII. —381. 





other name, and accompanied by a. tale of 
touching sorrow. An old man, the chief of 
a tribe of wandering shepherds, was here 
suddenly deprived by death of; the compan- 
ionship of « most beloyed wife under cir- 
cumstances of peculiar interest. She died 
in giving birth to her second -child.. The 
dying mother had only strength, to. name 
her son. She called. him, in token of the 
circumstances, Benoni—son of gy . sorrow. 
For seven years had, that man sérved the 
father of that woman, that by. his labor he 
might earn the-amount at hich the father 
valued his daughter's. services. . According 
to the toiler’s own account that service wis 
a hard one. “In the day,” he says, “the 
drought [heat] consumed me, and the frost 
by night, and my sleep deparied from mine 
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eyes ;” yet those seven years of toil “seemed 
to him but a few days, for the love he had 
\o her.” Well it is that love “knows no 
burdens.” -Such records—and they might be 
multiplied by the million, knew we the his- 


RACHEL’S TOMB. 


tory of all faithful loves—are among the 
most ennobling incidents appertaining to the 
lives of the race. The conclusion of this 
love-story is that “ Rachel died, and was 
buried in the way to Ephrath, which is 
Bethlehem ; and Jacob set a pillar upon her 
grave, that. is the pillar of Rachel’s grave 
unto this day.”~ That “ pillar,” we suppose, 
was no finely-chiseled monument, and bore 
no highly-wrought epitaph. Tt was probably 
but a rough stone, perhaps accidentally lying 


by the roadside, or, it may be, a mere heap 


of stones thrown upon her grave; but it 
silently told its story, and when Moses wrote 
his history hundreds of years afterward, the 
pillar or cairn was still there. The expres- 
sion “ unto this day,” may have been added 
by some later hand, but if so by whom or 
when is not known. The pillar has long 
since disappeared, but on the spot indicated 
by the sacred narrative a rude, dome-covered 
mausoleum still attracts the reverence of 
Jews, Christians, and Mussulmans. Robin- 
son describes the tomb as a small, square 
building of stone with a dome, and within it 
a tomb in the ordinary Mohammedan form, 
the whole plastered over with mortar. ‘The 
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general correctness of the tradition which hag 
fixed upon this spot for the tomb of Rachel 
can not well be doubted, since it is fully sup- 
ported by the circumstance of Scriptural 
narrative. (“ Biblical Researches,” vol, j, 
pp- 822, 323.) Bartlett calls it “ the 
undisputed burial-place of the be 
loved Rachel.” “The sepulcher 
which is called the tomb of Rachel 
exactly agrees with the spot de 
scribed as ‘a little way from Bethle- 
hem.’” (Stanley.) Rabbi Schwarz, 
himself “for sixteen years a regi- 
dent of the Holy Land,” says, “It 
is my conviction that the mom- 
ment marks correctly the grave of 
Rachel.” This author says, “The 
building was renovated, and the 
dome furnished by Sir Moses Mon- 
tefiore, of London, in 1841.” W. 
M. Thomson says (“Land and 
Book,” page 501), “ By the singu- 
Jar consent of all authorities in 
such questions, it marks the actual 
site of her grave.” 

In the early history of the settlement of 
the Israelites in their long-promised land, 
Bethlehem has place. I say long-promised, 
for it was not-less than 475 years (our chron- 
ology) from the time of its distinctive prom- 
ise to Abram to the distribution of the land 
by Joshua, the son of Nun, and Eleazar, the 
son of Aaron, the former the political and 
civil leader of the people, the latter their 
high-priest, and especially regarded as the 
representative of Jehovah. No other people 
ever had so good a title to an earthly inher- 
itance as had these since the day that God 
placed Adam in Eden. “The earth is the 
Lord’s and the fullness thereof,” and “He 
But for 
no other people had he in express terms 
selected 2 country, and given it them as an 
inheritance from himself; not only marking 
out for them its length and breadth, but 
distributing it among their families as he 
would. In this division Bethlehem, or a 
portion thereof, fell to the lot of Salman (or 
Salmon), prince of Judah, called (1 Chron, 
ii, 51) “the father,” or chief of Bethlehem. 
He was probably a descendant— perhaps 


giveth it to whomsoever he will.” 
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grandson—of that noble Judaite Tur, who 
was joined with Aaron in the holding up of 
Moses’ hands while engaged in prayer dur- 
ing Israel's first: battle with the Amalekites, 
as mentioned Exod. xvii, 8-12. He after- 
ward took to wife that Rahab of Jericho, 
who received the Israelitish spies, and so 
became the ancestor of the Boaz who mar- 
ried Ruth. Of course Rahab had now be- 
come a convert to the faith mid worship of 
Jehovah. 

But although the Israelites had acquired 
possession of Canaan, they had not suc- 
ceeded in ridding the land of the 
presence and influence of the nations 
they had subjugated. Very many of 
these remained in the country not 
merely in an individual capacity, but 
in large communities, still keeping 
up their ancient usages and worship. 
These became to the He- 
‘brews, and led them, in many cases, 
not only into the formation of forbid- 
den alliances, but into absolute idol- 
atry. 


a snare 


Chastisements of various kinds 
followed disobedience, and produced 
temporary amendments; but, alas! 
their goodness was often like the early 
dew, and speedily vanished away. 

It was probably as an infliction for 
some such transgression that a severe 
famine fell upon the land, and led 
some of the inhabitants to seek relief 
among the adjoining nations, where 
the infliction from which Israel was 
suffering was either not felt or was less 
severe, from 
Bethlehem—that “ house of bread ’’—was one 
Elimelech who, with his wife and two sons, 
songht refuge in Moab, where, ultimately, 
he and his sons died; the boys leaving each 
a childless widow. 


Among those driven 


Of course these sons’ 
wives were Moabites, and, judging from Ruth 
i, 15, idolaters at that. Thus bereft, Naomi, 
Elimelech’s widow, who had learned that the 
Tord had again “ visited his people in giving 
them bread,” determined to return to her 
early home and end her days among her own 
people. She therefore took an affectionate 


leave of her daughters in-law, commending 
them for their kindness to herself, and “ to 
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the dead,” and advised each to return to 
her mother’s house. One of them did re- 
turn, but the other determined to aceom- 
pany her mother-in-law, asserting her reso- 
lution so to do in the memorable words: 
“Whither thou goest I will go, and where 
thou lodgest I will lodge; thy people shall 
be my people, and thy God my God; where 
thou diest will I die, and there will I be 
buried.” Grand and wise resolve. 

The result was that Naomi returned to 
her early home accompanied by her devoted 
daughter-in-law, who had not only forsaken 


RUTH AND NAOMI. 


her own country and family, but especially 


r had turned from the worship of her false 


gods, and had become a devotee of the God 
of Israel and cast herself upon his protec- 
tion. This view should not be overlooked 
or lightly regarded. The travelers arrived 
at Bethlehem in the opening of the barley 
harvest, in the early months of Summer, 
Shortly after their arrival, prompted, prob- 
ably, by their need, and in keeping with 
the simple and kindly custom of the coun- 
try, Ruth sought Naomi’s permission to 
allow her to go and glean after the reapers 
in the grain fields of Bethlehem. | Providen- 
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RUTH GLEANING IN THE FIELDS OF BOAZ. 


tially “her hap was to light on a part of the 
field” belonging unto one Boaz, a wealthy 
Bethlehemite, who was of the kindred of 


Elimelech, her deceased father-in-law. Of 
this relationship and proprietorship Ruth 
was probably at this time ignorant. In il- 
lustration of the phraseology, it may not be 
amiss to remark, that formerly almost uni- 
versally in the East, and largely so at the 
present time, arable lands (except gardens 
and orchards) are devoid of fences and 
hedges. “Aline of single stones at wide 
intervals, a small ridge of earth, or an 
equally small trench or gutter,” says Kilto, 
form the principal classes of landmarks, 
so that a large cultivated plain will appear 
as one unbroken field,” although it may 
really belong to, and be worked by several 
families. Hence the removal of boundary 
marks was deemed a highly criminal offense 
and heavily punished. 





While the Moabitess was gleaning Boaz 
came from Bethlehem to visit his reapers. 
We thus learn that his grain fields were not 
in the village of Bethlehem proper, but in 
the surrounding country distant a mile or 
more from the city. He soon noticed the 
strange glenner, and on inquiry learned her 
history. Well disposed toward her by what 
he heard, he gave orders that she should not 
be molested, but favored; and then kindly 
addressing her, he commended her, especially 
in that she had “come to trust under the 
wings of the Lord God of Israel ;” thus inti- 
mating his knowledge of her having become 
a worshiper of Jehovah. He thus, also, 
illustrated the piety of his own character— 
a good example for imitation. 

Ruth’s report to Naomi of this kindness 
(when in the evening she returned with the 
fruit of her toil) seems to have suggested to 
the latter the idea of advising Ruth to claim 
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from the wealthy Bethlehemite the relation 
guaranteed by what is known as the levirate 
law to widows who had never been mothers. 
This law grew out of the fact that the whole 
land was by division held by the various 
Israelitish families in fee simple, but not in 
common; and no portion could be permanently 
estranged from the family to which it was 
first allotted. The first grand division was 
the tribal one—a certain portion being al- 
lotted, by supposed divine. direction, to 
éach tribe. This was divided by the number 
of families originally belonging to the tribe— 
each son of the original head of the. tribe 
being accounted the head of a family. Then, 
again, the allotment was subdivided into as 
many parts as there were actual families ap- 
pertaining to the more general division of 
heads of families. These estates, necessarily 
amall, could not be permanently estranged, 
either by sale or other mode of forfeiture, so 
long as there were living persons of that 
family to claim them; but reverted every 
fiftieth year, known as the year of jubilee, 
back to the family to which they formerly 
belonged. 

Closely connected with this law of inheri- 
tance, though not, growing out of it (for it 
was in existence long before the days of 
Moses, Gen. xxxviii, 8, 9,) was what is now 
known as the levirate law (froma Latin law 
term signifying a husband’s brother), under 
which any Israelitish widew who had never 
had a male child could claim from the near- 
est male relative of her deceased husband 
the relation of wife until she should become 
the mother of a boy, the ehild ranking in 
law as the offspring of its mother’s deceased 
husband, and so as his representative, heir 
to his property, thus preventing its passing 
out of the family, and the name from being 
“put out of Israel.” The relative on whom 
this claiin might be made, could, however, 
decline assuming the position, though it was 
deemed dishonorable so to do. 

Out of this property question, too, as 
thus regulated by law, grew the absolute 
necessity for the keeping of genealogical 
tables by which all rights of descent could 
be settled. Tt was by means of these that 
the human descent of our Lord Jesus was 
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proven. The modern Jews ignore this ie- 
virate law ; indeed, it is stated that not un- 
frequently marriage settlements contain a 
distinet chuuse against it. 

In a peculiar, though very modest man- 
ner, this claim was made by Ruth on Boaz. 
Owing, perhaps, to the distance of the har- 
vest-fieid from Bethlehem; Boaz, with his 


_ several work people, slept on the threshing- 


floor. Ruth, having been instructed by 
Naomi, cautiously approached his resting 
place when asleep, and laying herself down 
crosswise near his feet, carefully drew over 
herself a small portion of the large cloak in 
which he slept, thus signifying her claim 
for his pyotection.* When Boaz discovered 
Ruth and learned her object, he informed 
her that. there was a neyrer relative than 
himself, and on him the elaim must be first 
made. Should he, however, decline assum- 
ing the obligation, Boaz assured her that le 
would assume it. The offer being made to 
the nearer kinsman it was declined, aud in 
token of such declivation he slipped off his 
shoe aud handed it, before witnesses, (o 
Boaz, by this act transferring his claim to 
the wife and properly to Boaz.t The ordi- 
nary congratulations of Boaz -followed— 
“The Lord make the wonian that is come 
into thine house like Rachel and like Leah, 
which two did build the hguse of Israel, and 
get thee riches in Ephratah, and be famous 
in Bethlehem.” ‘“ Famous” they, indeed, 
became in their descendants, for Boaz and 
Ruth were the great grand-parents of David, 
the second aud greatest king of Israel, the 
sweet pxalmist to whom the whole Church 
of God is more indebted for its devotional 
power than to any other man, and progeni- 
tors of the humanity of -the Lord Jesis 





*It was ancjenily, and still is, a custom in some coun- 
tries, not only among Jews but Arabs and ot her Easterns, 
when a marriage is solemnized for some one to take up 
the end of the bridegroom’s robe and place it upon the 
bride’s head—a distinct allusion to this ancient cere- 
mony. Ezekiel alludes to the same custom when he 
represents the Lord as saying to the Jewish Church 
(Chan. xvi, 8,) ‘I spread my skirt over thee, . . . : 
and thou becamest mine;” hus, figuratively marricd 
to him, 

+ May wot our common proverb of “standing in an- 
others shoes,” when a second party assumes the obliga- 
tions and duties of another, have had its rise in some 
such custom ? 
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Christ, one of whose most frequent titles is, 
* Son of David.” 

From Numbers i; 7, and ii, 8, we learn 
that the “head,” “captain,” or “ prince” 








DAVID AMONG HIS SHEEP. 


(as he is called, 1 Chron. ii, 10) of the tribe 
of Judah was. Nahshon, from whom, in a 
direct line, descended as his great-great- 
grandson, Jesse the father of David. It 
thus appears that the hereditary headship 
of the tribe was in this family, so that even 
so early as this, though Bethlehem was 
“little,” yet here was the home of the ruler 
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of the tribe.* We are not aware, however, 
that this position conferred.on its holder 
any other benefit than that of recognized 
leadership.’. After‘the establishment of the 
monarchy, whatever 
influence was at 
tached to this posi- 


tion was largely su- 
perseded by the 
kingship. Why the 
first king was not 
| chosen this 
tribe does not ap- 


from 


pear. Could it have 
been conferred on 
Saul of Benjamin 
= because he stood 
“higher frem his 
shoulders and up 
ward than any of ¢ 


the people?” 

About 1063 B. C., 
Saul being then on 
ws the throne of Israel, 

I though he had been 
rejected by Jehovah, 
Samuel the prophet 
} was commanded by 
| Jehovah to go to 
| Bethlehem and cele- 
| brate there a sacri- 
| ficial festival at the 
house of its chief, 
Jesse, and there 
anoint to the future 
| kingship of Israel 
one of his eight sons, 
though which one he 
did not: yet know. 
The prophet was 
loath to comply with 
this ‘behest, for he 
well knew that in 
this case the act of anointing symbolized 
the destruction or deposition, at no very 
distant day, of Saul, to whom he was 
strongly attached, and over whose way ward- 











*As a pleasing incidental proof of the carrectness of 
this view of hereditary leadership, we find that even 
duriig the monarchy, not David, but Eliab, Jesse's 
oldest son was “over the tribe” of Judah. See 1 Chrom. 
xxvii, 18, marginal note. 
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ness. and folly he had long and deeply 
mourned. But as he could obtain. no re- 
versal of the command, he went. 

The feast being all prepared, seven of 
Jesse’s sons were severally presented to Sam- 
uel, but to his astonishment there came to 
him no divine intimation Lo anoint-any one 
of them. Perplexed, he inquired of Jesse 
whether these were all the sons he had. 
Learning that there was yet another, the 
youngest, yet in his teens, a lad whose pres- 
ence had been deemed: of so little account 
that he had not been even informed of what 
was taking place, the prophet directed him to 
be sent for, and on his coming the divine 
intimation was given to the prophet, “Arise, 
anoint him, for this is be.” At once the 
prophet rose, and poured upon the head of the 
ruddy, beautiful lad, the sacred oil. The 
testimony then is, “that the Spirit of the 
Lord came upon David from that day for- 
ward.” 

“At ashort distanee to the south of Beth- 
lehem is a fine and rather extensive plain 
covered with rich pasture, where David, no 
doubt, often led the flocks of his father. 
One part of this plain, inelosed by low, hills 
planted with olive trees and partly culti- 
vated, is still called the Shepherds’ Field, 
from a tradition that it was in this place 
the shepherds of Bethlehem were watching 
their flocks by night”? when the angel pro- 
claimed to them the glad tidings of the 
Savior’s birth. Still farther south, but pos- 
sibly within the range of David's sheep 
walks, is the 4inall valley where his son and 
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successor, Solomon, laid. out his pleasure 
grounds, and where he made him “ gardens 
and orchards, and pools of water,” the wady. 
Urtas. The reservoirs at the south end of 
this valley, called the Pools of Solomon, 
still attract the attention of travelers. Amid 
the undulations of these hills and vales 
David passed his pastoral life, in the health- 
giving duties of which life he acquired the 
activity, bodily strength, and courage whicl: 
seem to have early distinguished him, and a 
glimpse of which we may obtain from his 
own confession as recorded in Psalm xviii, 
82-34. “It is God that girdeth me with 
strength. He maketh my feet like hinds’ 
feet. He teacheth my hands to war, so that 
a bow of steel””—probably meaning by that 
term a bow of brass or bronze, as the manu- 
facture of steel was then, it may be supposed, 
an unknown art—* is broken by mine arms.” 
But a higher note of praise is uttered when 
he immediately exclaims, “‘Lhou hast also 
given me the shield of thy salvation; thy 
right hand hath holden me up; thy gentle- 
ness hath made me great.’ Where shall we 
find a more beautiful and suggestive expres- 
sion than this lasi—‘ thy gentleness hath 
made me great?’ How much of patient 
forbearance, tender care, and unwearying 
love is implied in that “ gentleness 1’ 

But before leaving these “scenes at Bet|- 
lehem,” we must bring forward another 
picture which, beyond all others, reveals the 
strange, magnetic influence of David’s char- 
acter over others, and made them desirous 
of contributing to his pleasure at any hazard. 


xe ee 
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SOLOMON’S POOLS. 
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It is taken from a seene later in life. David 
had fallén—apparently by no-fault of his 
own—under the violent displeasure of Saul, 
and: had: been obliged to fly for lis life. He, 
with a number of armed and marauding fol- 
lowers, was at the time hiding in the cave 
of Adullam, which is generally supposed to 
have Jaina few miles east of Bethlehem, be- 
tween that village and the Dead Sea, but 
whieh Conder; in his recent * ‘Tent Work in 
Palestine,” places west-of Bethlehem. Be 
its location where it may, David was at this 
time: in, the cave. Inca: tender. recollection 
of carlydays, came to him a passionate long- 
ing ‘fora draught of the.water which. in 
those days had often quenched his thirst.and 
given him refreshment, and he exclaimed, 
* O that one would give medrink of the water 
of the well of Bethlehem, which is by the 
gate!’ Bethlehem was at that time in pos- 
session of the Philistines, and a garrison of 
theirs stationed there. °- Hearing the excla- 
mation, three of his followers took a pitcher 
nnd privately started Wy cut their. way 
through the Philix#he trobps, to obtain the 
coveted water. Having xccomplished , their 
purpose, they: triumphantly bore the refresh- 
ing fluid to: David. - Now, however, the re- 
ligious‘elemeit af his charicter comes to the 
surface! | Deeming the water, from the: risks 
run’ in its proctrement, to be the price of 
blood, and, therefore, too valuable for ordi- 


nary use, he reverently offered it as a liba- 


tion to Jehoxah. 

A few years after the anointing of David, 
and probably. before he liad attained to the 
full vigor of manhood, but while he was still 
employed among his sheep, the Philistines in- 
vaded the territory of Judah, not, ié would 
seem, 28 & mere marauding party, but in 
great force, intending the subjugation of the 
kingdom of Israel. They gathered in.one 
of the larger valleys west of Bethlehem, their 
encampment stretching from Soecho toward 
Azekah. This latter city was near the spot 
where Joshua slew the five kings as men- 
tioned in Joshua x, 10, 11. It is prob- 
ably now represented by Tell Takariyeh, 
in the north-west side of the valley of Elah. 
The former place has been identified with 
the ruins of Esh-shuweikeh, in the wady 
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Sumt. 
Porter : 
“The morning sun had already bathed in 
ruddy light the mountain tops.round Beit 
Nettif, and thrown their shadows far out 
across Philistia’s. plain, when we began the 
steep descent through terraced vineyards 
and olive groves to the valley of Elah. Jy 
is about a quarter ofa mile wide, its sides 
rising sleeply, bat not precipitously, to 
the height of five hundred feet or more. 
Through, the center winds a torrent bed, 
now dry, but thickly covered with smooth 
while stones and ringed with shrubs. On 
reaching the valley we turned to the right, 
and rode about a mile down it through grain 
fields. We saw on/the left bank, above us, 
the gray ruins of Shocoh, and we knew that 
we now stood on the battle-field of David 
and Goliath. We. saw the positions of the 
two armies at ia single glance. The Philis- 
tines were ranged along the side of the ridge 
at Shocoh, and the Israelites occupied the 
declivity opposite. Between lay the valley, 
then called Elah, from its . ‘ lerebinth?’ 
trees, aud now Sumpt from its ‘ acacias”” 


This valley is thus. described. by 


Dr, Robinson, who visited the same place 
in May, 1838 [the peasants being then in 
the midst of their barley harvest *], says: 
“We now pursued our way down the: val 
ley, rejoicing in having been able to dit 
cover and visit the spot where the youthfgl 
warrior and poet, in firm reliance .on thie 
God of Israel, made his first glorious. essay 
as the champion of his people. At furty 
minutes after seven (in the’ morning) we 
reached a well by the wayside, about twen- 
ty-five or thirty feet deep, with several 
drinking troughs of wood. At eight o’clock 
wady es Sumpt turned to the right, nearly 
north, passing off between Tell Zakariya 
(Agekah) on the left and the village of the 
same uname on dhe right, perhaps half an 
hour (a milé and a half) distant, and then 
bending again more to the left (south) and 
running to the plain toward the seacoast.” 

The story of the fight is too well known 
to need repetition here. 





*The wheat was partially green, and would not be 
ready to harvest until two weeks later. 
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ANNUNCBATION OF THK ANGKL. 


But the event which especially makes 
Bethlehem famous is that it was there-our 
Lord Jesus, the Christ, was born. . Prophecy 
had, long before nis appearance among men, 
designated this rural village as the scene of 
that wonderful occurrence (read Micah v, 2); 
and as evidence that such was the commonly 
received unde:-ianding of the prediction, it 
will be recollected that when the Eastern 
magi, mentioned by Matthew (chap. ii, 1. 2), 
arrived at Jerusalem, inquiring where they 





might find the new-born: King of the Jews, 
the Sanhedrin cited that passage as the au- 
thoritative decision of the place of Messiah's 
birth. Acting on this interpretation thither 
Herod sent these inquirers after Jesus; and 
there they found him. 

Singular was the providence which Jed 
the chief human actors in the fulfillment 
of the prophecy to be then present at Beth- 
lehem. In the remote province of Galilee 
in the town of Nazareth, there was living a 
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humble carpenter and an equally humble 
Jewish maiden who were espoused .to each 
other in view of ultimate marriage. Unex- 
pectedly to all but herself that maiden was 





VISIT OF THE MAGI. 


found to‘be in a condition which created 
well-founded suspicions of her chastity, and 
Jed her intended husband to determine to 
“put her away,” though “privately,” ‘he 
not wishing, because of his love for her, to 
make public her supposed unfaithfulness. 
That maiden, however, knew her own free- 
dom from crime, and that her situation was 
not the result of sin. She had voluntarily 
consented to bear the ignominy which she 
must have known would result from such 
consent; trusting to Him who had expecially 
selected her to this honor and this shame to 
vindicate her character and to preserve her 
life; and this too without any expressed 
condition on his part todo this for her. Is 
not this one of the greatest, if not the great- 
est instance of pure faith to be found in the 
records of human experience? (Read Luke 
i, 26-35, 38.) We know not that Mary had 
ever communicated to her affianced husband 
her condition or its cause, but we have cir- 
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cumstantial evidence that she had not, al- 
though she may not have been ignorant of 
his design to sever the bond which bound 
them to each other. And what had she to 
offer that could convince that appar- 
ently injured man that she was true to 
him, and as free from crime as purity 
itself? Nothing — absolutely nothing. 
But he to whose behest she had yielded 
all that was dear to her as woman be- 
came himself her vindicator, and sent 
an angel to inform Joseph of her free- 
dom from criminality. -Of course the 
announcement thus strangely made was 
accompanied by statement and proof so 
convincing as to remove from Joseph's 
mind all doubt, and to bring him not 
only into a patient acquiescence with 
the facts and requirements of the case, 
but to cause him to realize the great 
, . honor put ‘upon him in his becoming 
the reputed father and actual educator 
of the Savior of mankind. May we 
not venture the supposition ‘that there 
was given to him a revelation of which 
no record is made of the wondrous glory 
to God and good to man whieh should 
flow from the coming birth of this 
“Phe Wonderful ?”—Isa. ix, 6. 

But another link in the chain of this 
strange providence of Joseph and Mary be- 
ing now at Bethlehem must be noticed, 
as accounting for their presence there. For 
rensons of which we know but little, ex- 
cept that a new tax levy was to be im- 
posed upon the provinces outside of Ttaly, the 
Roman Emperor Augustus had ordered a 
census to be taken of the Jewish people in 
Palestine, including a return of ages and of 
property, such enrollment to be made, #-- 
cording probably to Jewish custom, ab the 
place to which the families of the persons to 
be enrolled properly belonged.* In obedi- 
ence to this law Joseph and Mary went 
fiom their home in the city of Nazareth to 





*'The reason for specifying age was, according to Dr. 
Hales, partly financial—all persons from fifteen to sixty- 
five years of age being subjected by this law to an an 
nual poll-tax of about thirty eents of our money. ‘This 
was probably the tax which was required of our Tard 
and of Peter, and to pay which Jesus wrought the wit. 
acle recorded in Matt. xvii, 24-27. 















Bethlehem—a distance of full ninety miles— 
they being “of the house and lineage of 
David,” whose family home was there.* 

On the arrival of Joseph and Mary at 
Bethlehem the “inn” or khan proper was 
already fully occupied, owing to the unusual 
influx of visitors, in consequence probably 
of the enrollment. It is all but certain that 
in a village of the size of Bethlehem, and 
even in towns of much larger size, there 
would not be more than one khan.= In this 
extremity it would seem there was no pos- 
sibility of making any better accommoda- 





*Those who are curious in such things may find in 
Strong’s “ Harmony of the Gospels” a valuable genea- 
logical table, “compiled from the Old ‘Textument and 
Public Family Records of the Jews,” in which our Lord’s 
descent is traced from the patriarch Abraham, showing 
that he was heir in direct line of King David, both by 
his mother’s side and by that of his reputed father. 
The genenlogical lines run together from Abraham to 
David; there they separate, the paternal being contin- 
ued through the line of Solomon te Salathiel, the ma- 
ternal through Nathan, a son of David, also to Salathiel, 
in whom both branches unite, but separate aguin alter 
Zerubbabel. 

¢It is worthy of remark that possibly the land on 
which this very ‘khan steod was once the property of 
the ancestor of Joseph and Mary — King David —and 
that it was given by him to Chimhamn, the son of Bar- 
zillai, the Gileadile, in grateful remembrance of his 
kindness and loyalty to David at the time of the rebell- 
jon of Absulom. (See 2 Sam. xix, 31-40.) Subsequently 
a khan is thought to have been erected on the spot, and 
that this very “inn’’in which Joseph and Mary sought 
shelier was either the identical building or its successor. 
Speaking of this Dean Stan.ey, in his‘ Jewish Chureh,”’ 
says: “A celebrated caravansary was founded by Chim- 
ham, son of Barzillai, on the property granted him by 
David out of the paternal patrimony of Bethlehem. 
That. Caravansary remained with Chimham’s name for 
at least four centuries (Jer. xli, 17), [at which time it 
was used as a gathering place for those refugees who 
were about to gointo Egypt] and according to the im- 
memorial usages of the East, it probably was the same 
which, at the time of the [opening of the] Christian 
era, furnished shelter for Joseph and Mary on their 
arrival at Bethlehem, and in which the Christ was 
born.” 4 

May the writer of this article furnish another guess? 
If legal issue failed to Chimham or his descendants, 
would not, under the ordinary action of Jewish law, 
the estate bestowed by David on Chimham revert back 
to David’s heirs? If so, might not the true ownership 
have now been in Jesus, as lineal representative of both 
Joseph and Mary? We mention it merely as an inter- 
esting possibility ; for though “ the scepter" had indeed 
“departed from Judah,” and the “lawgiver” was an 
Tdumean, and not a Jew, still most of the Jewish laws 
and customs were allowed and practiced, and among 
these the laws relating to property were deemed most 
sacred, If this were so, in another sense than in that 


usually aseribed to (he passage, it may be said of Jesus, 
“Tle came to his own [house], and his own [house] re- 
ceived him not.” 






SCENES AT BETHLEHEM. 
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tion for a resting-place for Mary than to take 
possession of the rear-part of the khan, pos- 
sibly a portion of the platform on which the 
nose-bags”” or feed bags of the mules or 
camels belonging to the numerous travelers 
rested while they were feeding; and it would 
seem that there—possibly on the very night 
of the arrival of Mury—she gave birth to 
her first-born Son, the adorable Savior of 
the world.* 

The season of the year at which this man- 
ifestation of “God in the flesh” took place 
is an unsettled point, but there is no room 
for disputation on the fact. The “ Tmman- 
uel” of Isainh now dwelt among men; 
whether he was given to us in the early 
Spring, amid the heats of Summer, or dur- 
ing the mellow Autumn time is of but little 
real importance. Our own notion favors 
the latter view, but is by no means a con- 
vietion. Be that as it may, there was at 
the time, perhaps a mile or so distant south- 
east of Bethlehem, a few shepherds “ wateh- 
ing their flocks by night.” Suddenly the 
heavens flamed with a glorious light, and a 
celestial being announced to the awe-struck 
spectators the joyous tidings of the birth of 
the long looked for Savior. The memory 
of the place of alinouncement is still pre- 
served, and the “Shepherds’ Field” is still 
pointed out to the inquiring or devout trav- 
eler. 

It is not needful that we do more than 
merely refer to the visit of the magi, or the 
massacre of the young children “ two years 
old and under,” by the order of the jealous 
and tyrannical monarch, Herod, called of 
men “the Great.” ‘They are told in inimit- 
able beauty and brevity in the sacred record. 
To that we refer. 





*Those who favor the cave theory of Christ’s birth- 
place may be glad to see the following from Hodder’s 
“On Holy Ground.” Speaking of Bethlehem, he says: 
“Tt isa quaint and curious town. Seme of the houses 
have an air of comfort rarely to be met with in the 
East. It helped us to believe in the Church of the Na- 
tivity as the “inn” of St. Luke’s Gospel, when we 
went into one house where the principal room was 
as much a cave as the ‘Grotto of the Nativity ;’ and 
where a recess in the wall, used by the lady of the 
house as x repository for Sunday-going clothes, an- 
swered exactly to the recess in the rock where it is said 
our Lord was born. In several other places in Palestine 
[ noticed similar dwellings.” 


4 
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CHALET AT WATKINS GLEN. 


HERE is no more beautiful region of 

country this side of the Rocky Mount- 
ains than the luke regions of the Empire 
State. While the people near the Atlantic 
sigh for the cooling breezes of Autumn, the 
visitor to the lake regions feasts in the de- 
lights of a Summer. recreation. Not. only 
the larger bodies of water, such as the Ontario 
and the Erie, but even the neighborhoods of 
the little Cayuga, Oneida, Kuka, and Sen- 
eca offer refreshing abodes to a drooping 
spirit. 

Watkins Glen surpasses all other places 
of the whole region in interest, and if we are 
justified in going leagues out of our way, 
in foreign travel, to see things far less worth 
seeing, like Tivoli and “Velino, London, 
Glencoe, the Killarney Caseadés, the Vale 
of Avoca, the Dargle aud the Devil’s Glen 





of Wicklow, it will warrant w day’s or even 
two days’ journeying to see the glen at Wat- 
kins, which Grace Greenwood calls “ One of 
nature’s reservoirs of eternal coolness ;” of 
which Bayard Taylor could say: “In all 
my travels I have never met with scenery 
more beautiful and romantic than that em- 
braced in this wonderful glen,” and of whieh 
we can say with another that its succession 
of high bluff walls, with its “ towering cliffs, 
and beetling erags,” its clear and crystalline 
pools, varying in depth, size, and form, its 
many silvery. cascades and narrow channels 
through the solid rock, its labyrinthine pas 
suges, shadowy grottoes and miniature caves, 
ils woody margins and ever-changing floral 
charms, have given us one of the most varied, 
wild, weird, and delightful sights of our 
lives. ; 
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Watkins is in Schuyler County, near the 
head of Seneca Lake, and takes its name 
from the founder of the village, one Dr. 
Samuel Watkins, a native of England, who 
obtained a tract of thousands of acres of 


land lying around the head of the lake == 


by direct purchase from the Indians about 
one hundred years ago. The whole coun- 
try is historic and. the names of the 
neighborhood taken from Revolutionary . 
and Jndian celebrities. 

Two hundred years ago the Troquois— 
to whose valor, secording to Bancroft (His- f 
tory U. 8., IT, 415-424) New York owes | 
its present boundary —made it their favor- 
ile hunting grounds. It was the popular | 
resort of the five nations (reinforced Ivy 
the Tusearoras as the sixth nation in 
1712), the Mokawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, 
Cuyugas, though the Senecas only had 
their homes here. The impression which - 
but too generally prevails is, that the In- 
dians never were settled in homes. Yet 
this very region of country attests to the 
contrary. The missionary, too, who first 
visited these savages, to bring them to the 
cross, and the trader who first invaded their 
domain, to exchange bad whisky for valuable 
furs, found the six nations. banded together 
under the name of the Troquois, and in claim 
of all that tract of land stretching from the 
borders of Vermont to Western New York, 
from the lukes to the head waters of the 
Ohio, the Susquehanna and the Delaware. 

“Each nation in the union was a sover- 
eign republic, divided again into clans, be- 
tween which a slight subordination was 
scarcely perceptible. The clansmen dwelt 
in fixed places of abodes, surrounded by 
fields of beans and of maize; each castle, like 
a New England town or a Saxon hundred, 
constituted a little democracy. There was 
no slavery, no favored caste. All men were 
equal. The union was confirmed by an un- 
written compact. The congress of the sa- 
chems, at Onondaga, like the witenagemote 
of the Anglo-Saxons, transacted all common 
business. Authority resided in opinion; law 

_in oral tradition. Honor and esteem en- 
forced obedience ; shame and contempt pun- 
ished offenders. The leading warrior was 
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elected by the general confidence in his vir- 
tue and conduct; merit alone could obtain 
preferment to office ; and power was as per- 
nunent as the esteem of the tribe. No 


WATKINS GLEN VIADUCT, 8. C, AND c. RAILWAY. 


profit was attached to eminent station to 
tempt the sordid, . As their brave men went 
forth to war, instead of martial instruments, 
they were cheered by the clear voice of their 
lender. On the smooth surface of a tree 
from which the outer bark had been peeled, 
they painted their deeds of valor by the 
simplest symbols, These were their tro- 
phies and their annals; these and their war- 
songs preserved the memory of their heroes. 
They proudly deemed themselves supreme 
among mankind; men excelling all others; 
and hereditary arrogance inspired their 
young men with dauntless courage. When 
Hudson, John Smith, and Champlain were 
in America together, the Mohawks had ex- 
tended their strolls from the St. Lawrence to 
Virginia; half Long Island paid them trib- 
ute, and a Mohawk sachem was reverenced 
on Massachussetts Bay. In the east 
and in the west, from the Kennebec to the 
Mississippi, the Abenakis, as well as the 
Miamis and the remoter Illinois, could 
raise no barrier against the invasions of the 
Troquois.” It was left for the white man 
alone to break the power of these savages. 
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It is now a liltle more than one hundred 


years since General Sullivan (August 19, 
1779), at the head of three thousand men, 
set about fighting the Troquois, whose con- 
tinned atrocities in the Wyoming and Mo- 


hawk valleys threatened to clear those fertile 


regions of all white settlers. Joined at 
Tioga by a thousand men under the com- 
mand of General Clinton, these combined 
forces ascended the Chemung (in Indian 
Big Horn), and ‘near a place called Hog’s 
Back gave battle to the savages, then led by 
that illustrious Indian chieftain Brandt, and 
whose valor faded in that unlucky hour ofhis 





SENECA LAKE, 


defeat. Never aguin did the Iroquois stand 
before the superiit power of American sol- 
diery ; and the result of the campaign was 
that Su]livan'’s army marched resistlessly. to 
and fro through the whole country, from the 
Chemung to. the Genesee, destroying the 
Troquois’s waving fields of maize, ruining 
their orchards, and burning their villages. 
Among the places destroyed was Kanadas- 
eagea, wow Geneva, the capital of the Sen- 
éoas, and situated at the north end of the 
lake, Watkins being at the south end, and 
Conewawah, meaning a head on a pole, alter 
ward the site of a settlement known as New- 
town, and now better known as the city of 
Elmira, where the old Erie railroad makes 
connection with the Northern Central rail- 
road, by which Watkins is accessible. 

We came up this way from New York 
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City. The evening or Pacific express ofthe 
Erie, to. which the Pullman sleepers are at- 
tached, served us as traveling conveyance 
and for hotel accommodation. Every tray. 
eler of the Erie knows that there is no better 
railroad provision than this old company 
offers. But as for the sleepers we quite 
agree with the Englishman, who on a visit 
to this new country, after taking his first 


ride on one of these Pullmans, wrote back to 
England that “he knew of no better way to 
pass a night in most luxurious misery.” 
Our night’s ride to Elmira will never pass 
out of memory. 


There was an occupant to 
the berth ad- 
a joining ours. It 
was oman 
whose nose, 
= judging by tlie 
manner. in 
whieh le made 
the night hide- 
ous for us, had 
heen most 
acoustically 
constructed, for 
the — transmis- 
sion of vast vol- 
mai times of sound. 
me if these lines 
reach the eve of 
our neighbor of 
that night, we wish to call his attention to an 
ingenious device « Down Easter has invented 
and patented as a sure cure for snoring, of 
which he should be possessed previous to 
taking passage again in 2 sleeper. The de- 
vice consists, we are told, of an india rubber 
tube, of which one end is fastened to the 
nose and the other enters the tympanum of 
the ear, so that the snorer is so terrified by 
his own noise that he instantly awakes, 
and afew nights of this agony suffice to cure 
him of any further propensity to snore. 
Another of the advantages of the Pullman 
we failed to appreciate, is the inevitable gpit- 
toon with which these saloon cars are gemmed. 
Searcely had the morning sun risen and our 
berth been transfixed to a sitting-room when 
our foot hit against one of these abominable 
conveniences, and our eye was forced 
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witness the 
nasty use to 
which they can 

be put by some 
neighbor trav- 
eler: It is said 
that they owe 
their origin to 
the devil, and 
we are quite 
ready to believe 

it. The tradi- 
tion of — their 
origin is’ well 
worth repeating 
here: ““ When 
the Christian 
navigators first 
discovered 
America, the 
devil was 
greatly an- 
noyed, and was 
afraid [without [2 
reason, we | 
think], of los- 
ing his hold on 
the people here. 
However, he 
whispered in 
confidence — to 
some of his In- 
dian friends 
and — acquain- 

tances that he 

had found out 

away of being 

revenged on 

the new-comers. a o——— S 
He would teach 
them, he said, to chew tobacco, and that 
the filthy habit should cling to them forever 
and make them a by-word among the na- 


tions.’ That 


ride to Watkins confirmed 


the story to us, and we must give the devil 
credit for having faithfully kept his word. 
At Watkins we did not loiter in the vil- 
lage, attractive as it is, but took the omni- 
bus in waiting at the station for the Mount- 


ain House. This hotel is situated three 
hundred feet above the entrance to the glen 
and about one-quarter of the way up to the 





WATKINS GLEN AND GLEN MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 


highest point. Not alone the magnificent 
view and the delightful scenery that incloses 
it, make this house the most desirable home 
for the glen visitor. Its appointments are 
excelient, and its management in the trust 
of Messrs, Michener and Lippincott, who are 
both men of character and admirable hosts. 
No liquor is sold on the premises, and the 
whole place appears to one more like the 
retreat of an old and well-tried friend than 
a popular Summer resort. For a first-class 
Summer retreat give us the Mountain House 
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at the Watkins Glen, as we knew it during 
the delightful two weeks we spent there. 
Generally the Mountain House guests 
enter the glen near the hotel, and run hither 
and thither as their fancy takes thefn. Our 
purpose being to see the glen as a whole 
and get a proper impression of each section, 
ve decided to begin at the beginning. So 
down we went nearly half a mile towards 


town, to the 
very entrance. 
Abrupt _ hills. 
rise.on either 
side. of. the 
gates like 
monster sentineis. 


From be- 
tween them a limpid little 
stream, buffeted by rocks and BAS’ F 
broken into a hundred cns- caveRN cascade. They rise one above another till they appear 


cades, runs out and wind quietly across the 
level valley to the lake. 

We follow the little stream, as it lies there, 
idly reflecting the sunbeams back to the 
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guarding hills whence it came, and enter 
the defile to begin our pilgrimage. We 
stand ina vast rocky amphitheater, the walls 
of which rise on each side nearly two hun 
dred feet above our heads, and seemingly 
close up all farther advance. We pass be- 
neath and around the base of the overhang- 
ing rocks to enjoy one of the wildest scenes 
of the glen, to be filled with wonderment 
and to stand awe-struck, spellbound. 

From an angle in the rocks, sixty feet 
above, shoots out a narrow thread of water, 
and dashes down into a dark, cavernous pool 
of unknown depth. It is the entrance cas- 
cade. 
¢ At onr feet, too, slambers a broad, deep, 
clear, but irregular pool. Tt is called the 
Fish Pond, on account of the immense num- 
ber of the finny tribe which gather here from 
the lake during high water in the Spring 


and early Summer. We mount a stairway, 


and regch by a few steps what is called Glen 


Alpha, aud faney ourselves at the end of 
theamphitheater, when suddenly we diseover 
asharp turn to the left of the channel, and 
we pass on through what appeared to us, on 
entering the glen, a narrow rift in the rocks. 
Indeed, at many a place in the glen we 
paused and wondered how it could be possi- 
ble to go much farther, the way appeared 
impassable and the distance so inacessible; 
but as we advanced the path always opened 
and gave far more interest Lo the ascent than 
though we could have clearly marked our 
way before us. 

Sentry Bridge, a littie structure spanning 
the chasm, connects with the staircase. As 
we pause for rest our eye falls upon the am- 
phitheater we have just left, and we look 
down through the jagged edges of rock to 
the deep, blue basin, broken into cireling 
ripples by the falling column of water, out 
neross the smiling valley to the green hills 
beyond, Another equally enchanting scene 
bursts upon usas we look up. Irregularcliffs 
of dark rock, angular and sullen, tower there. 


to meet in the clouds, and seem to forbid 
approach. But we can not stay here. 

On we pass by the Sentry Bridge, and up 
a short flight of steps on the south side, 
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enter a pathway eut in the solid rock. It 
leads away under the overhanging cliffs to 
Stillwater Gorge, where the various hues 
and tints- of the rock, the eccentric combi- 
nations of curves and angles, seem as if na- 
ture had endeavored to see what wildly 
grotesque and yet beautiful images she could 
produce. 

To give yet greater variety and to bring 
more brilliant contrasts into the dark, rocky 
surroundings, Minnehaha, the second cas- 
cade, beautiful, irregular, and yet full of 
grace, dashes down, breaking often as she 
falls, until she reaches the lower rocks only 
in foam and spray. ow unlike the Fairy 
Cascade, thirt: feet away! She leaps with 
one graceful bound into, Neptune’s Pool. 
Past it and through the Labyrinth, where 
we creep under the shelving cliffs of rock, 
we reach a cavern almost circular inform, 
dark and damp, called the Grotto. 

A weird chamber it is, and well worthy 
of the name it bears. In front of it leaps 
the Cavern Cascade from the rocks above to 
a depth of forty or fifty feet in single col- 
umn, but with inimitable and indescribable 
grandeur. As we stand in the grotto its 
rocky walls reverberate the echoes of the 
falling water until the sound is fairly deaf- 
ening. But it is the eye that is charmed 
most as it strikes the light of the ‘ onter 
world” gleaming through the 
transparent stream in front of 
us, and giving it the appear- 
ance of molten silver. 

By the staircase, rising al- 
most perpendicularly, we now 
make an ascent of seventy 
feet. Very wisely the glgn 
management provide us here 
with rustic seats for rest. But 
Dame Nature too is mindful 
of us, and we are given a treat 
as.rare as the other is needful. 

What a picture awaits us as 
we emerge from the dark 
chasm! No wonder they eall 
the view had from the head of 
this long staircase the Vista, There are sil- 
very cascades, quiet pools, and moss garnished 


walls overarched by stately forest trees and 
Vow. VIIT.—32. 





thick shrubbery, with a broad light flooding 
the distance; and far above, through the 
emerald foliage, like 2 web of gossamer, we 
see the beautiful Iron Bridge that spans the 
glen near the hotel and boarding-hall—our 
next object of advance. 

As we climb we are forcibly impressed 
with the beauty of the foliage, which appears 
all the brighter as we emerge from the dark 
recesses of the glen. The singular fact, 


mentioned by others, will bear repeating, 
namely: that “nowhere else on the Amer- 
ican continent can such a range of vegeta- 
tion be found within such narrow limits. 
On the northern slopes, in sheltered nooks, 


MINNEHAHA. 

protected from the winds and in a great 
measure from frost and snow, exposed to the 
warm rays of the sun, ‘the vegetation is al- 
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some of the most beautiful 
specimens are found, Many 
of the varieties attain a de- 


gree of luxuriance that as 
tonishes the student familiar 
with them. Exposed to the 
keen north winds, high up 
j \on the southern cliffs, plants 
are found that belong far to 
the north. Stunted _ firs, 
mosses and lichens, that are 
rarely seen south of the 
Hudson’s Bay country, are 
here represented.” 
For the tourist not over 
RAINBOW FALL AND TRIPLE CASCADE. 
much in haste, the visit of 
most tropical. Especially among the lower | the glen should end here the first day, and” 
orders, plants are here found that are indig- | the remainder reserved for one or two more 
enous to Tennessee and the Carolinas. | days at least. For us the first day’s work 
The fern family is largely represented, and | was done. Gladly enongh we turned back 
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to the hotel to seek rest from the fatigue of 
one afternoon’s ramble in the Alpha and its 
adjoinings. 
Our second day’s tramp we began from 
the boarding-hall, the Swiss 
Chalet, a it is called; for our 
readers must know that the 
Mountain nob 
dine its guests under the same 
roof, but iron 
bridge, in a house specially 
and most admirabiy fitted for 
Our way lay 


House does 


aeross the 


the purpose. 
through the woods by a 
shaded path called Sylvan 
Gorge. There is a constant 
descent of course in going 
from the hotel to reach the 
level of We 


pass a succession of little rap- 


the stream. 


ids and cascades leaping into 
But our ob: 
ject is to reach the Cathe- 
dral—this masterpiece of na- 
ture’s handiwork, of whose 


Sylvan Gorge. 


grandeur it is impossible to 
convey an idew to the reader’s 
description 
The Ca- 
thedral is an immense oblong 


mind by any 


words can ftirnish. 
amphitheater, nearly an 
eighth of a mite in length. 
This is by common consent 
the most striking view in 
the glen, which is here wider 
than in any other point. It 
is certainly very impressive 
and emotional, with its rocky 
walls here to a 

greater height than anywhere else in the 
glen—over three hundred feet—and richly 
tupestried with mosses and clinging vines; 
its broad, smooth flagstone flooring, its trans- 
parent, glassy pools, reflecting the blue heav- 


towering 


ens and the overhanging sunlit trees; its | 


dome formed of the vaulted arch of the sky ; 
its shelving strata supported by gigantic 
caryatides, weird mimicry of the sculptor’s 
art; its flashing waterfall—the Central Cas- 
cade—forming the choir, and as it dashes 
from rock to rock singing continual hymns 
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of praise to the Infinite Power that created 
this mighty temple. 

Ascending the grand staircase, which is 
broken by a platform and about seventy feet 


THE CATHEDRAL. 


in height, we may pause and look back, and 
have one of the most characteristic views of 
water-carved rocks and boiling waters in the 
glen. It has been named theArtist’s Dream— 
a most fitting appellation for Uiis-truly mag- 
nificent scene. ‘The main stréam, which in 
this glen falls four hundred feet in less than 
a mile, and nearly double that number in 
tivo, makes ils descent here “in a perspective 
of sparkling cascades, uniting a succession 
of circular pools in deep stone basins or wells, 
grooved and polished like finely wrought 
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marble. On either side the cliffs rise to a 
towering height, showing rocky entablatures 
with architrave, frieze, and cornice, as clear- 
cut and well proportioned as those of a Gre- 


ARTIST’S DREAM. 


cian temple. Over these come pouring ad- 
venturous slreamlets from the upper world, 
like a shower of light, aqueous meteors dart- 
ing downward into the gloom.” 

Leaving this point we follow the path on 
the south bank until we reach the staircase, 
near which is the Triple Cascade, so called 
because composed of three portions one above 
another, each different in form, but the three 
together forming a most beautiful combina- 
tion. This is not, however, the special at- 





traction of this neighborhood. Just below, 

on the north side of the ‘Triple Cascade, a 

little brook leaps over the brow of a great 

high cliff down into the glen, trickling over 
the irregular surface of 
the rock, until it reaches 
a point twelve or fifteen 
feet above the pathway, 
where it falls over a pro- 
jecting shelf, the edge 
of which is curved out- 
ward ina crescent form. 
The water does not de- 
xcend in a smooth sheet, 
but in a myriad of tiny 
threads and drops form- 
ing 9 sparkling crystal 
veil, behind which the 
pathway leads. These 
are called the Rainbew 
Falls. 

In the Giant’s Gorge, 
above the Triple Cas 
cade, the beauty is not 
in the scene as it lies 
before us.. The best we 
saw lies behind the falls, 
to which a passage, al- 
though a narrow one, 
has been made. As we 
stood there and looked 
out, through the misty 
curtain, the novelty of 
the position and the pe- 
culiar brillianey that 
the radiant drops of 
falling water imparted 
to every thing viewed 
through them, filled us 
with wonder, and we 

were charmed by beauty that his not ils like 
in all that we have ever seen either in this 
country or abroad. During the whole sea- 
son from June to September, when fair 
fair weather prevails and the rays of the 
sun fall into the gorge from the west, the 
enraptured visitor in looking through the 
veil in the afternoon beholds two most beatt- 
tiful rainbows, a primary and secondary— 
a sight that once enjoyed can never be for 
gotten. 
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FRANCES BURNEY’S COURT AND MARRIED LIFE. 


MOST valued and distinguished friend 
A of Frances Burney, and one in’ whose 
house she was ever welcome and appreciated, 
was Mrs. Delany, the wife of ‘a profound 
scholar and eloquent preacher, Mrs. De- 
jany was eminently an accomplished woman, 
nobly descended, and even at an advanced 
age retained all the vigor of her faculties, 
She was much esteemed by the royal family, 
who were frequently guests at her own 
house at Windsor. 

Macaulay gives a very interesting account 
of an unexpected visit from King George to 
Mrs. Delany while Miss’ Burney was her 
guest. ‘The old lady was taking an after- 
dinner nap, the visitors were engaged at 
some Christmas game when the door opened, 
and unannounced astout gentleman entered, 
wearing a star on his breast, exclaiming, 
“What — what— what!” <A ery of “The 
king, the king!” was uttered, and Miss Bur- 
ney owns that she could not have been more 
terrified if she had seen a ghost. Mrs. De- 
lany soon came forward to receive her royal 
guest. Frances was presented, ayd imme- 
diately underwent a long cross-examination 
about all she had written and all she meant 
to wrile. The queen soon after made her 
appearance, received Frances very graciously, 
and, of course, left a pleasing impression 
upon the mind of the young lady. Very 
soon alter this one of the keepers of the 
queen’s wardrobe having retired, the posi- 
tion was offered to Miss Burney, and she ae 
cepted. 

“For what object their majesties brought 
her to their palace,” says Macaulay, “ we must 
own ourselves unable to conceive. Their 
object could not be to encourage her literary 
exertions; for they took her from a situation 
in which it was almost certain that she would 
write, and put her into a situation in which 
it was almost impossible for her to write. 
Their object could not be to promote her 
pecuniary interest; for they took her from 
a situation where she was likely to become 
rich, and put her into a situation in which 





Their ob- 
ject could not be to obtain an eminently 
useful waiting-maid, for it is clear: that, 
though Miss Burney was the only woman 
of her time who could have described the 
death of Har: l, thousands might have been 
found more expert in tying ribbons: and fill 
ing snuffboxex. ‘To grant her.a. pension ou 
the civil list would have been an set of ju- 
dicious liberality honorable to the court. 
If this was impracticable, the next best 
thing was to let her alone. That. the king 
and queen meant her nothing but kindness 
we do not in ‘the least doubt.. But. their 
kindness was the kindness of persons raised 
high above the mass of mankind, accus- 
tomed to be addressed with profound defer- 
ence, accustomed to see all who mpproach 
them. mortified by their coldness and elated 
by their smiles. They fancied that to be 
noticed by them, ta be tear them, to serve 
them, was, in itself, a kind of happiness ; 
and that Frances Burnéy ought to be full 
of gratitude for being permitted to purchase, 
by the surrender of health, wealth, freedom, 
domestic affection, and literary fume, the 
privilege of standing behind a royal chair, 
and holding a pair, of royal gloves... And 
who can blame them? Who can wonder 
that princes sheuld be under sueh a delusion 
when they are encouraged in it by the very 
persons who suffer from it most cruelly ? 
Was it to be expected that.George IIL and 
Queen Charlotte should understand the in- 
terest of Frances Burney better, or promote 
it with more zeal, than herself and her fa- 
ther? No deception was practiced. The 
conditions of the house of bondage were set 
forth with all simplicity. The hook was 
presented without a bait; the net was spread 
in sight of the bird. And the naked hook 
was greedily swallowed ; and the silly bird 
made haste to entangle herself in the net.’ 
If the poor girl had known any thing 
of the hardships of such a life she never 
would have consented to renounce her free, 
happy, home-life to become the tiring-womau 


she could not but continue poor. 
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for Queen Charlotte. Although she was 
known as “maid of honor” to the queen, 
she was in reality nothing more than a 
menial to do the bidding of a woman alto- 
gether her inferior in every thing save the 
accident of royalty. She, with thé talents 
that had instructed and delighted the best 
intellects of her day, now passed her life 
under the restraints of paltry etiquette. 
She was sometimes obliged to stand until 
ready to swoon with fatigue and hunger, 
considering every word and gesture with 
reference to the taste and pleasure of her 
royal mistress, 

Miss Burney had to rise and dress herself 
early that she might be ready for the royal 
bell, which rung at half-past seven. Until 
about eight o'clock she had the honor of 
awisting at the queen’s toilet, lacing her 
corsets, putting on her gown and necker- 
chief. The morning was chiefly spent in 
russmaging drawers and laying fine clothes 
in their proper places; then the queen was 
to be powdered and dressed for the day, and 
it was generally three o’clock before Miss 
Burney was at liberty. Then she had two 
hours at her own disposal, which she gener- 
ally devoted to her diary. From five o'clock 
till eleven she was associated with her col- 
league, « miserable illiterate German woman, 
who was almost unbearable. Between eleven 
and twelve the bell rang again, and Miss 
Burney had to spend half an hour undress- 
ing the queen, when she whs at liberty to 
retire, and, if not to miserable with fatigue 
and disappointment, to sleep and dream of 
betterdays. For this service she received— 
what think you? the paltry sum of £200 per 
annum. What a contrast this with the re- 
sults of her brain work, one issue-of which 
brought her £1,000! Poor, dear Frances 
Barney paid dearly for leave to be a pen- 
sioner afd a menial in the royal household. 
Five years of patient miserable endurance 
resulted in such complete physical prostra- 
tion as to demand her resignation, for which 
the queen could see no reason, and very 
(ardily secepted. 

At length, for all the misery which she 
had undergone and the health she had sac- 
rificed, an annuity of £100 was accorded by 
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the generosity of the king, but dependent on 
Queen Charlotte’s pleasure. 

At this time England swarmed with French 
exiles, driven from their country by the 
revolution, and a colony of these refugees 
settled near Norbury Park, the residence of 
an intimate friend of the Burney family, 
Frances visited Norbury, and was introduced 
to the strangers, against whom she had strong 
prejudices, for her toryism knew no bounds; 
yet she was forced to own that she had never 
heard conversation before, for Madame de 
Stael was there and M. de Talleyrand. 
There, too, she met General D’ Arblay, an 
honorable, amiable man, with frank, sol- 
dierly manners and some taste for letiers. 
She listened with rapture to Talleyrand and 
Madame de Stael, joined with M. D' Ar 
blay in execrating the Jacobins, took French 
lessons from him, fell in love and married 
him on the precarious annuity of ove hun- 
dred pounds. M. D’ Arblay’s fortune had 
perished in the general wreck of the French 
Revolution, and the task of providing for 
the family devolved principally upon his 
wife. She remained in France ten years, eut 
off from all intercourse with the land of her 
birth ; but at length, when Napoleon was on 
his march to Moscow, she obtained permis- 
sion to visit England with her son, just in 
time to receive her father’s blessing. In 
1814 she published her last novel, which fell 
far below all the others in literary and ar- 
tistic merit. In the same year her son Alex- 
ander was sent to Cambridge, and all that 
we have heard of him leads us to believe 
that he was such 2 son as such a mother de- 
served to have. Jn 1832 Madame D’ Arblay 
published the memoirs of her father, and on 
the 6th of January, 1840, she died, in her 
eighty-eighth year. Macaulay says, “ While 
we are forced to refuse Madame D’ Arblay 
a place in the hightest rank of art, we can 
not deny that in the rank to which she be 
longed she had few equals and scarcely any 
superiors. She was emphatically what Dr. 
Johnson called her, “a character-monget, 
for it was in the exhibition of human char 
acter and whims that her strength Jay, and 
in this department she evinced very disti 
guished skill.” 
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Madame D’ Arblay’s fame was established 
before her death. She had lived long enough 
to see the world’s approbation set upon her 
writings, and to find them reckoned among 
the classics of English literature In her 
earlier. works her style is simple without 
affectation, and clear without verboseness. 
It is that of one who has something to say, 
and says it. In her later writings she con- 
sciously or unconsciously imitates Johnson, 
without success. She, indeed, has the heavy 
roll and eumbrous rhetoric of the author of 
the “ Rambler,”’ but she does not attain to 
the dignity and sweep of the model. The 
subject-matter of her pen forbade. Narra- 
tive writing has little in common with the 
didactic—Dr. Johnson was a moralist, Fran- 
ces Burney « story-teller. 

We quote specimens of her earlier and 
her later style, before and after this change 
of manner appeared. The first is from 
“ Evelina:” 

“His son seems weaker in his under- 
standing and more gay in his temper; but 
his gayety is that of the foolish, overgrown 
school-boy, whose mirth consists in noise and 
disturbance. He disdains, lis father for his 
close attention to business and love of money, 
though he seems himself to have no talents, 
spirit, or generosity to make him appear su- 
perior to either. His chief delight appears 
to be in tormenting and ridiculing his sis- 
ters, who in return most cordially despise 
him. Miss Branghton, the eldest daughter, 
is by no means ugly; but looks proud, ill- 
tempered, and eonceited. She hates the 
city, though without knowing why ; for it 
is easy to discover she has lived nowhere 
else. Miss Polly Branghton is rather pretty, 
very foolish, very giddy, and, I believe, very 
good-natured.” 

Now contrast this with a passage from 
“ Cecilia :” 

“Tt is rather by an imaginary than an actual 
evil, and, though a deep wound to pride, no 
offense to morality. Thus have I laid open 
‘o you my whole heart, confessed my per- 
plexities, acknowledged my vainglory, and 
exposed with equal sincerity the sources of 
my doubts and the motives of my decision. 
But now, indeed, how to proceed I know 
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not. The difficulties which are yet to en- 
counter I fear to enumerate, and the peti- 
tion I have to urge I have scarce courage to 
mention. My family, mistaking ambition 
for honor, and rank for dignity, have long 
plannedea splendid connection for me, to 
which, though my invariable repugnance 
has stopped any advances, their wishes and 
their views immovably adhere. But I am 
too certain they will now listen to no other, 
I dread, therefore, to make a trial where I 
despair of success. I know not how to risk 
a prayer with those who may silence me by 
a command.” 

One word more. It is not only on aceount 
of the intrinsic merit of Madame D’ Arblay’s 
early works that she is entitled to honorable 
mention. Her appearance is an important 
epoch in our literary history, and “ Eve- 
lina” was the first novel written by a woman 
purporting to be a picture of life and man- 
ners that lived or deserved to live. She vin- 
dicated the right of her sex to an equal 
share in the noble province of letters. Sev- 
eral accomplished women have followed in 
her track, and no class of works is more 
honorably distinguished by fine observa- 
tion, by grace and wit, and by pure moral 
feeling. : 

The fictitious literature of England pre- 
vions to the advent of “ Evelina” was not 
of a class suitable for general circulation. 
Even the best of the novels, such as ‘‘Cla- 
rissa Harlowe,” sometimes put a blush upon 
modesty, while many, like “ ‘Tom Jones” and 
“Joseph Andrews,” contained sneers and 
flings at practical piety that made them to 
be regarded with horror by religious people. 
Even in decent families, who did not profess 
superior sanctity, there was a strong feeling 
against them. The novelist, who had there- 
fore no character to lose, and whose readers 
were not restrained by any scruples of re- 
ligion, did not hesitate at liberties which, 
thanks to the reformation brought about by 
the labors of the Wesleys, Whitefield, and 
their associates, in this generation, seem al- 
most incredible. Manners and morals both 
have improved, and, in a lilerary point of 
view, Madame D’ Arblay contributed largely 
to this result. 
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THE RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT AS AN HISTORIC FORCE. 


PURE form of religion is the test ofa 

rising or falling civilization. It ix 
the only test. A similar claim can not be 
made for any thing else, for any other in- 
fluence or principle of human society. Sci 
ence and literature and the arts, and liberty 
have enriched and benefited the nations. 
Culture has added new joys to human life 
and left splendid monuments behind it. 

But the careful student of history observes 
as he looks over: the vast page-of man’s life 
as it has been lived on this earth of ours, 
that this culture, this literature, these sci- 
ences and arts, have often had their golden 
age in the epoch just before the nation per- 
ished. They have been associated with the 
nation’s decline and fall, and not with the 
fresh morning of its life. And if it be said 
that a pure morality has power lo conserve 
political institutions and lead to national 
greatness, the answer is, that there never has 
been a pure morality dissociated from re- 
ligion, and, unless human nature changes, it 
is safe to say there never will be. ‘The de- 
cay of faith has always lifled the flood-gates 
of immorality. The skeptic may be chal- 
lenged to point to a single case of a noble 
civilization in ancient or modern times that 
had not a pure religion for its impulse and 
strength. He may also be challenged to 
find a single case where such a civilization 
maintained itself for any considerable time 
alter a genuine faith had perished. 

This is a time when it is fashionable to 
compliment man’s triumphs over nature, 
and to advert to religion as a worn out su- 
perstition. The microscope, the chemist’s 
retort, and the sleam-engine, are supposed to 
have taken the place of prophets and apos- 
tles. Religion was well enough for the 
childhood of the race, but, like witcheraft, it 
is passing behind us, and must hereafter give 
place to substantial knowledge and ascer- 
tained truths of nature. It is only a little 
while that Churches are to continue, The 
lyceum lecturer, the secular newspaper, 
and the speculations of advanced thinkers, 





are the prophets of to-day. Churches will 
be converted into halls of science and art. 

“ Wiseacres,” said Disraeli in Lothair, “go 
on talking about the decline of religion, and 
religion the meanwhile goes on building up 
and tearing down empires. Religion dying 
in the world! And yet if you touch re- 
ligion, or trend on religious convictions, a 
revolution will be kindled in twenty-four 
hours in any nation in Christendom as fierce 
as that which deluged France with blood 
ninety years ago. Religion dying in Amer- 
ican! The Americans area very patient and 
wonderfully tolerant people, but touch them 
as to their religion, and quicker than they 
sprung to arms when Sumter was fired on 
will battalions muster, as though the land 
were sown with dragon’s teeth.” 

The truth is, that to-day is the best 
day the world has ever known. 
more hearts inspired by the love and 
spirit of Jesus of Nazareth to day than in 
any preceding age. There is more money 
laid down annually at the feet of Jesus than 
inany period of the past. 


There are 


Let us glance at a few pages of the history 
of civilization, and see if they do not justify 
the statement that religion is the only power 
that ever has made a nation great. 

The oldest civilization of which we know 
any thing is that of Egypt. Before Homer 
sang of the wrath of Achilles or Hector 
fought for Troy, nay before Abraham mi- 
grated from Ur of the Chaldeans, was there 
a great nation ow the banks of the Nile. 
Has it occurred to the reader that the only 
monuments of Egypt are monuments of re- 
ligion? Allelse has perished.’ ‘The temples, 
the pyramids, the tombs, and the mumoiies, 
are relics of the intense religious seriousness 
of ancient Egypt. The obelisk, soon to be 
erected in the New York Central Park, was 
onee regarded as a divinity to which re- 
ligious ceremonies und oblations were offered. 
There are many inscriptions on the ruins, 
but so far ns ascertained they seem to be all 
of a religious character. 


In his lecture on 




















Egypt, delivered not long before his death, 
Bayard Taylor said; “No fragment of a 
purely secular literature has yet been 
found.” A journey through that famous 
land makes one profound impression on the 
traveler: “ Egypt was an intensely religious 
But it may be said that the re- 
ligion of Egypt was corrupt. Not in the 
morning of the nation’s history. Corruption 
has no power in it bat to yuin and destroy. 
In the early days of Egypt there was a pure 
form of faith and a pure morality, that had 
religion for its inspiration. 

Mariette Bey, a leading Egy ptologist, tells 
us that on the summit of the Egyptian pan- 
theon is “one God, immortal, uncreated, 
invisible, and hidden in the inaccessible 
depths of his own being—v.2 creator of 
heaven and earth.” “The basis of the faith 
was strongly spiritual, the leading articles 
being belief in immortality and future re 
wards and punishments for the deeds done 
in the body.” 

Mariette has translated certain hymns 
written in the seventeenth century before 
Christ to commemorate the piety and tri- 
umphs of Totimes I[I, during whose reign, 
says the proud inscription, “Egypt set her 
boundaries wherever she pleased.” It would 
not be enough to say that some of these 
hymns recall the songs of Moses and the 
later Pxalms, for at times they indicate an 
equal devotion and an absolute dependence 
on the care of a spiritual God. The prayer 
of Rameses IL may be given as a specimen 
of many. The king was caught by an am- 
bush party of the enemy’s troops. ‘* What 
is the purpose of my father Ammon? Is he 
a father who denies his son? Have I not 
done according to thy mouth? Omy father, 
thy mouth, has+it not guided me in my 
marches? and thy counsels, have they not 
‘directed me? Iam in the midsts of throngs 
of unknown people, and I am left alone be- 
fore thee. My bowmen and my horsemen 
have abandoned me. But I chose Ammon 
rather than thousands of bowmen, rather 
than thousands of horsemen, than myriads 
of young heroes, even were they all assem- 
bled together.” This reads like a leaf from 
the Psalms, where David tells us “It is 


nation.” 
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better to trust in the Lord than to put con- 
fidence in man. It is better to trust in the 
Lord than to put confidence in princes.” 

If we turn our thought across the desert 
to the Euphrates valley, and inquire con- 
cerning the very ancient and very marvel- 
ous civilization there, we find a similar state 
of things. - 

The late George Smith, of the British Mu- 
seum, ranked among the best authorities on 
Assyria. In his history of Assyria he tells 
us that in ancient Nineveh the seventh day 
was a sabbath, devoted to rest and worship, 
and that when the people were in their tem- 
ples not even the king might ride in the 
royal chariot through the streets of the city. 
Are there in the Old Testament purer 
prayers than the following, taken from the 
clay books of Nineveh and written about 2000 
B. C.2. “My God, my Creator, take thou 
my hand. Guide thou the breath of my 
mouth. Guide thou my hand, O Lord of 
light!’ “O Lord, my transgressions ‘are 
very many, great are my sins, The Lord in 
the anger of his heart has confounded me; 
God in the strength of his heart has.set him- 
self against me.” 

The greatest of the nations of antiquity is 
unquestionably Rome, and it may probably 
be said that she surpassed them all, in her 
earliest and best days, in the characteris- 
tics of seriousness, domestic purity, and rev- 
erence for the supreme powers. There were 
no idols in her most ancient temples, and 
religion ruled the hearth-stone and the halls 
of the commonwealth as nowhere, else. 
Her soldiers went from the altar to the war. 
She gave to our Christian faith the words 
sacrament and religion—sacramentum, a mili- 
tary onth of service, and religio, that which 
binds. For over two centuries religion kept 
the fountains of the nation so pure that no 
diverce disgraced her family life. Mommsen, 
her best historian, writes (Vol. I, 232), “At 
the very core of the Latin religion there lay 
that profound moral impulse which leads 
men to bring earthly guilt and earthly pun- 
ishments into relation with the world of the 
gods, and to view guilt as a crime agninst 
the gods, and punishments as its expiation.” 
Those words of Mommsen lay open the 
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heart of all true religion. It is that which 
binds us to God. 

It would be equally easy to prove that 
the decay of pure faith preceded, in every 
case, the decay of. those nations. When in 
the Roman senate Julius Cesar, then ponti- 
fex maximus, pleaded for the life of Catiline 
and the conspirators, his argument was that 
no one believes in immortality, and that if 
Catiline be punished he must be kept alive. 
The augurs smiled. Cicero was in doubt. 
Lucretius was the prophet of theage. Rome 
Was reudy for the Master. The days of the 
republic were numbered. 

In Greece Xenophon said that the only 
interest the people had in the public sacri- 
fices was to get x free meal. More recent 
history teaches the same lesson. Look where 
you may, and when you find important 
changes in the world’s geography you will 
find that the moving cause has been relig- 
ious conviction. The rise and spread of 
Mohammedanism is one of the marvels of 
history. The crescent of Islam swept from 
the rivers of India to the Atlantic Ocean in 
less than one hundred years. But first and 
last Mohammedanism was a religious move- 
ment. It is 1 mistake to suppose it was a 
dark and cruel superstition. On the con- 
trary, it was a genuine reformation—the 
Puritanism of the world in the dark cent- 
uries. It was a protest against idolatry, 
and called the nations back to faith in a 
spiritual God whose prophets were Abra- 
ham and Jesus and Mahomet. It was a pro- 
test against drunkenness, and has done more 
to rid the world of that curse than perhaps 
Christianity itself. Could science, or art, or 
pttriotism or philanthrophy have thus revo- 
Iutionized the world? Science has apostles, 
but no martyrs. It is the conviction that 
makes little of death which dooms old things 
and bids new ones spring into being. And 
religion alone takes away the fear of death, 
and makes men almost love it. She num- 
bers her martyrs by millions. 

Take that story of heroism which Motley 
has told with so much eloquence and splen- 
dor. The struggle for liberty in the Neth- 
erlands is one of the grandest chapters in 
the annals of the race. England went to 
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school to Wiiliam the Silent: and John of 
Barneveldt and their noble compatriots, and 
in the succeeding generation she imitated 
their example by beheading her tyrant kings 
or sending them abroad in the world with 
the mark of Cainon their brow. The thir- 
teen colonies also, in the next century, led 
by the genius of Plymouth Rock, who had 
been taught the story of liberty in Holland, 
followed in the steps of the Netherlands. 

Now religion was the prime factor in that 
great conflict of eighty years. It is true 
that liberty and national rights and prop- 
erty were involved in the struggle, and Mot- 
ley remarks that only when the “ pockets” 
of the people were touched could they be 
incited to rebellion. But the strength of the 
religious sentiment is seen in this, that the 
Protestant provinces were alone unsubdued 
by Spain, Belgium, Catholic Belgium, was 
vanquished by Catholic Philip, while the. 
ouk-hearted Calvinists of Holland gained 
their independence, and under the leader- 
ship of young Maurice defeated the infantry 
of Spain, incomparably the best in the world 
aut that time, and led by the Duke of Alva 
and other famous captains. 

Recall, also, that England won her liber- 
ties in the seventeenth century ander a re- 
ligious inspiration, in the first half of the 
century under Puritan leadership, while in 
the revolution of ’88 the entire nation united 
for the defense of its Protestant faith. An 
interesting study of the forces that make 
history would be the “make-up” of the 
Seotch army which, in 1639, met Charles I 
when he marched toward the Tweed with 
the purpose of teaching those obstinate 
Scotchmen how to worship God. It would 
be found that the spirit of every soldier, 
from the officer who commanded to the 
youngest drummer-boy, was that of Jenny 
Geddes, who, in St. Giles Church in Edin- 
burgh, threw her stool at the recently ar- 
rived English bishop, and cried out, “ Witt 
thou say maas in my lug?” 

It was said above that the traveler in 
Egy pt felt the religious character of the an- 
cient Egyptians. Buta similar remark may 
be made for the thoughtful traveler in any 
land. ‘The old adage about history repeat- 

















ing itself has many illustrations. The foot- 
prints of epoch-making events in any or all 
lands have the word “God” stamped on 
them. Dr. Bellows, in his admirable book 
of travels, when writing from Jerusalem, 
says men may deny the Gospel histories as 
they please, but the traveler in these lands 
ean not doubt that “events of world-wide 
and wholly exceptional character” took 
place there as certainly as the scoris and 
lava beds around Vesuvius attest that the 
mountain was once on fire. 

It may be said that many forms of relig- 
ion have passed in review in this article. 
True, and yet the spirit of true piety is the 
same under all forms. It is a spirit of rev- 
erence fur 2 supreme personal God who will 
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hold his creatures responsible for their con- 
duct. Of all these Christianity is the purest 
and the best; and, as it is impossible for the 
human mind to conceive any thing higher 
and holier than the teachings of Jesus, we 
know that it will last forever. In the words 
of Rénan, “He has introduced for eternity 
the ideal of pure worship.” 

The writer found himself one morning, a 
few years ago, taking a last lingering look 
at the beautiful ruins of Melrose Abbey 
church. Turning, he found a Scotchman 
beside him, to whom he remarked, “What 
a pity to see so beautiful a structure in 
ruins!” ‘To which the countryman of John 
Knox made answer, “ What matters it about 
the structure so long as the truth remains ?” 





THE CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS ROSE. 


HEN the midnight bells are ringing, 
And their sobbings, faint and low, 
The Christmas morn is bringing, 
With echoes of the singing 
Of the angels long ago, 
White clouds, like angels, winging 
Their fleece across the snow; 


It is said the children sleeping, 
In rosy fetters fast, 

Never hear the Winter’s weeping, 

Nor the night storm’s onward sweeping, 
Never shudder at. the blast, 

But each to each close creeping 
Smile as angels hurry past. 


Though close in slumber holden, 
Their dewy eyes can see 

The branch of roses golden, 

With blood-red heart enfolden, 
Plucked from the Eden tree 

By an angel in times olden, 
Since dipped in Calvary, 


Ears used to human whining 

Hear not. those rustling wings, 
Nor see their sheeny shining 
Through tears of sad repining, 

At loss of earth born things; . 
Self-centered hearts are pining 
Although an angel sings, 





To them the Christmas roses 

Show neither snow nor gold, 
No hard, green bud uncloses, 
No angel hand disposes 

The flowers as they unfold, 
Or reverently discloses 

The heart of love untold, 


But the children not yet knowing 
Of sin or self or guile, 

To their peaceful slumbers going 

With Christmas joy o’erflowing, 
In their sleep are seen to smile, 

At the Christmas roses glowing 
Before them all the while. 


O, as the bells toll slowly, 
And our Christmas draweth nigh, 
To be like children lowly, 
Pure, simple, true, and holy, 
When the angel passes by, 
And to catch the Christmas glory 
As it echoes through the sky! 


To hush our selfish weeping, 
And forget our little woes, 

That the angel of its keeping 

In the smiling of our sleeping, 
To us also may disclose 

The gold and white and crimson 
Of the children’s Christmas rose, 
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A PIONEER CABIN. 


HE tide of emigration began to flow 

westward from the Atlantic provinces 
neross the Alleghanies and the Cumberland 
range of mountains as early as 1770. By 
treaty with and purchase from the Indians, 
the government became possessed of all the 
lands south of the Ohio, including Ken- 
tucky, Western Virginia, and Western Penn- 
sylvania in 1768; of the rich 
lands of the Upper Ohio were parceled out 
for bounties to the officers and soldiers who 


and many 


had served in the French and Engtish wars. 
Settlements began to be made on the Kan- 
awha and in Kentucky; « few were estab- 
lished along the waters of the Monongahela. 

But it was not until after the Revolution- 
ary war and the cession of Virginia’s claims 
to the general government of the territory 
north-west of the Ohio, that the first colony 
was planted in that part of the country. 
This was effected at Marietta, April 7, 1788. 
The next year Cincinnati was founded; and 
before the end of the century a large part 
of Southern Ohio was occupied by settlers. 

Fortunately the Scioto country began to 
attract emigrants, as the inroads of hostile 
- Indians were lexs to be feared. Though 
scouting parties and surveyors had partially 








explored the territory, very few clearings 
had been made, and there were still dangers 
to be encountered nearly the whole of the 
river voyage from Wheeling down. But the 
intrepid pioneers pushed on. By Midsum- 
mer of 1794 the attacks of the Indians be- 
came less frequent and were made by smaller 
bands than heretofore, owing to the fact 
that General Wayne had invaded the hos- 
tile country with an overwhelming force. 
In August, 1795, the glad tidings came to 
the East that.peace was made with the 
red man by the treaty of Greenville. At 
once an immense area was thrown open to 
Thousands of families poured 
in to take possession. Nearly all of them 
were from Pennsylvania, Virginia, and the 
adjoining States on the east. 

Most of ‘the goods transported from the 
older. settlements and the manufacturing 
towns were brought across the mountains on 
pack-horses, though some by wagons. Very 
few roads were laid out, and none farther 
west. than Pittsburg. From thence the goods 
could be carried on flatboats or in canoes to 
thegienrest river landing. As the first set- 
tlements were on the larger streams, cat- 
riage by horses was not for long distances, 


selthement. 























As the country was opened up, reads were 
made, and a few log bridges built for neigh- 
borhood accommodation. Trading - posts 
were erelong established, and many articles 
of household necessity were kept on sale. 
Domestic goods of flax and: wool were soon 
manufactured—the women doing the card- 
ing and spinning by hand, and often work- 
ingat the loom. Hats, boots, shoes, harness, 
some kinds of hardware and machinery, and 
many other things were, in process of time, 
made in the pioneer towns; while mills and 
blacksmith shops were set up as soon as 


there was population enough. to require 


them. 

The only habitations erected by the first 
settlers were cabins of logs, roofed with split 
clapboards held in place by cross poles fis- 
tened with pins, and floored with puncheons 
or hewed pieces of timber notched into huge 
sleepers laid on the ground at the sides. 

The windows were openings made by sawing 
out a portion of one of the logs, and cover- 
ing the space in cold weather with oiled 
paper. Glass sash, with lights eight by ten 
inches, were after a.while introduced in the 
settiements along the generally traveled thor- 
oughfares or the navigable streams. The 
eabin doors were made of split boards, hung 
on wooden hinges and fastened with a 
wooden latch lifted from the outside by a 

string. The capacious fireplace, occupying 
nearly the entire width of one end of the 
abin was built of stone (bricks were an 
article then unknown in the West), and the 
chimney was constructed of split fagots or 
slicks piled in alternate courses in a stack, 
and well daubed with clay to prevent their 
burning. 
afforded sufficient protection against the 
sparks of fire which from the ample logs 
were apt to snap out. ‘The cabins had no 
cellars, though a hole was sometimes dug in 
front of the fireplace and covered with boards 
for the storage of potatoes and other roots. 

Milk and butter were preserved in spring 

houses or in outside vaulls beneath sodded 
mounds of earth. 

The ordinary dress of the people was of 
domestic manufacture, from linsey-woolsey 


or cotton cloth, and tow linen. The women 
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The hearth stones were large, and’ 
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wore short gowns, gathered loosely in the 
waist, and reaching to the hips, with a 
quilted skirt or petticoat. The men wore 
buckskin small-clothes and linen hunting- 
shirts; sometimes entire suits of domestic 
woolen. goods, drab, gray, or’ brown—their 
coats with brass or white-metal. buttons, 
about the size of a silver dollar.’ Both sexes 
at home went barefoot; abro:id they had on 
moccasins or coarse shoes, with or without 
stockings. 

The bread-stu ffs of the pioneers were wheat. 
and Indian corn—both transported across 
the mountains until they began 40 raise for 
themselves. Of meat they had -nbundance 
in the wild game, much of which was cured 
by “jerking,” as dry-salling was too expen- 
sive. Salt was scarce and dear, and what 
little was to be had was often black and 
bitter. The grain was pounded in wooden 
mortars (usually the seooped-out stump of 
a tree), or ground in a “tub-mill;” but in 
either case the meal was coarse and was 
used unsifted. Of native fruits there was a 
great variety, and some of an ‘excellent 
quality. The flavor of the strawberry has 
not been improved by cultivation, though 
its size has been greatly increased ; but the 
wild blackberry and raspberry are equal to 
any raised in the gardens. If their fare was 
coarse, it was wholesome and good, and there 
was generally no lack. A few day's: hunt- 
ing at the proper season was sufficient to 
provide flesh-food for several months. 

There was abundance of venison in the 
forests, and wild turkeys were often seen in 
large flocks. Upon these it was unneces- 
sry to spend ammunition, and they were 
usually caught in traps, or covered pens 
with the lower part of one side left open. 
Corn was strewed around, and the foolish 
birds entered, but not discovering a way of 
escape at the top, never thought to retreat 
by the entrance at the bottom. If-the tur 
key was young and tender, it might -be pre- 
pared for the table by skinning it, instead 
of plucking, and roasting it on a spit before 
an open fire, catching the gravy in a drip- 
ping-pan. Stoves were of course unknown, 
and all the cooking was done on the hearth 
or out of doors. In the ‘searcity of other 
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game, opossums were occasionally used for 
food. The flesh is juicy and has a taste re- 
sembling pork, and is still a great favorite 
among our colored people. Quails were not 
then numerous, as they seem to follow 
civilization, rather than precede it. The 
streams abounded in fish of a good quality, 
and they were caught by the trot-line, the 
single hook, or the gig. This was the work 
of the boys. 

The skins of the wild beasts that were shot 
were brought to the cabins by the hunters, 
Deer skins 
were tanned, and from this material were 
manufactured moccasins, and clothing for 
the men. 


and there prepared for use. 


The hair was removed mostly by 
ashes and 


with soft 


covering them for a while with 
water; they were then rubbed 
soap, lye, and the brains of the deer. 
All of these substances contain alkali, 
and were of use in removing whatever fat or 
tissue might have adhered to the skin. 
Then, after lying for two or three days ina 
steeping-vat or skins 
stretched over a smooth round log, from 


trough, the were 


which the bark had been removed, and 
scraped with a graining-knile. Dressing 


with the brains of the animal rendered the 
skin soft and pliable; and many of the set- 
tlers beenme skillful ecurriers, Bear skins 
were dried and used for robes, and often 
spread on the cabin floors or lofts for beds. 
Very few buffaloes were found in Ohio, 
though when Daniel Boone and his com- 
panions settled in Kentueky they saw them 
therein large numbers. Wolves were quile 
common in some localities, and occasionally 
the panther’s scream terrified the inhabi- 
tants of the wilderness; but domestic ani- 
mals were seldom destroyed by them. 

At the table, hot drinks were made with 
sussitfras root, spice-wood, or syeamore bark. 
In rare instances genuine tea or coffee was 
to be had; but to be sure of the one or the 
other, it was necessary for travelers to carry 
it with them. Thus Bishop Asbury being 
fond of tea, always carried a little caddy of 
it in his saddle-bags, that he might have a 
drawing of it after a hard day’s ride. 
Parched grains of corn or rye were pounded 
up as a substitute for coffee; and the late 
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venerable Jolin F. Wright on one of lis 
early circuits was served with a decoction 
of roasted “ nubbins.” He preferred the 
sweet milk, of which his hostess had abun- 
dance; though the other had been prepared 
especially for him! 

Of corn-meal, bread was prepared in yari- 
ous ways. The simplest method, perhaps, 
was to mix the meal with salt and water 
into a stiff dough, and to bake it on the 
hot stones of the fire-place, swept clean—in 
which case it was called “ johuny-cake.” 
If thinly spread on a board or in an iron 
pan and set upright before the fire to bake, 
it was ‘‘ hoe-cake ;” and if mixed with eggs 
and baked in a Dutch oven, it was “ pone.” 
“Corn - dodgers” were thick cakes, like 
wheaten rolls, in which hog’s-fat or lard 
had been. mixed with the meal. Hominy 
was prepared by soaking the corn in a 
strong lye of wood ashes to remove the out- 
side bran, and then washing it thoroughly 
in clean water. The meal was often made 
into mush, and eaten with milk from wooden 
If fried with the jelly of 
meat liquor, it was called by the Pennsyl- 
vanin Dutch “suppawn,” and was regarded 


bowls or noggins, 


us a toothsome and nourishing diet. 

Swine were after a while introduced among 
the pioneers, and were fattened chiefly on 
wild mast. The whole Ohio valley was 
covered with forests, and the oak, hickory, 
and bitter-nut furnished all that the swine 
necded in the Fall. 


there 


In Spring and Summer 
was sufficient grazing, with other 
fodder, so that there was no necessity of 
feeding. In Winter the shouts were slaugh- 
tered, and the meat not needed for present 
consumption was cured for use in the hot 
weather when venison was not in condition. 
The head and feet of the hogs were used to 


> or “ head-cheese;” and the 


make “souse’ 
jelly obtained from the water in which they 
were boiled was sometimes used in cooking. 

The pioneers did not find it necessary to 
provide much fodder for their cattle, as the 
Winters were never severe, the snow rarely 
lay longer than three days at a time, and 
the river bottoms were covered with an ex- 
cellent quality of grass. Nearly all Winter 


long there was good grazing. 




















ASPIRATIONS OF YOUTH. 


ASPIRATIONS OF YOUTH. 
WRITTEN AT THE AGE OF NINETEEN. 


RUSTIC youth in humble state, 
On whom bright fortune ne’er has smiled, 
Why heaves my heart with hopes so great? 
Why throbs my brain with dreams so wild? 
I have not wandered from my home, 
Nor launched beyond my native shore; 
Yet evermore I long to roam— ; 
A pilgrim all this wide world o'er. 


IT have not knelt with brow upraised, 
Where dread Niagara thunders by ; 

Nor stood with folded arms and gazed 
O’er prairies arched with sunset sky , 

T have not braved the frozen North, 
And on eternal ice-Alps stood, 

And sent my awe-struck*spirit forth 
To pierce that mystic solitude. 


I long to muse o’er mighty mounds 
That fill this wild, mysterious West ; 
And dream what years have rolled their rounds 
Since their last builders sank to rest; 
To stand on- Mexic’s pyramids, 
And dateless fanes of Yueatan, 
And ask those books, with long sealed lids, 
If east or west first cradled man. 


I have not rocked on ocean's waste, 
And heard its endless anthems roll, 

And, as the starlit deck I paced, 
Caught ocean’s cadence in my seul; 

I have not trod those grand old climes 
Where sages, kings, and heroes throng, 

The lands of haunting names and times, 
Of art and empire, love and song. 


I long to roam through storied piles, 
Through castles and cathedrals dim, 
Aud hear through gray old vaults and nisles 
The organ peal its glorious hymn ; 
To stand entranced where Avon sweeps, 
Til Shakespeare’s mighty shade come forth, 
Or muse where deathless Milton sleeps, 
Till Milton’s angels walk the earth. 


I long to pace the Wartburg’s cell, 
To wander by the castled Rhine, 
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And shout the wizard name of Tell, 
Where Alpine penks and glaciers shine ; 
T long to pause by Tiber’s shore, 
Where Rome’s eternal columns rise, 
And dream the neid o’er and o’er 
Beneath Italia’s witching skies. 


I long to view thy crumbling pride, 
O glorious “city by the sea!” 
Along thy liquid streets to glide, 
While phantom Doges sail with me. 
I long to tread thy magic strand, 
Immortal Greece, the muses’ shrine, 
And roam o’er all that haunted land 
Where genius made a world divine. 


I long to pore on Homer's page 

By Simois’ waves, or Prinin’s gate; 
To kindle with Achilles’ rage; 

Or mourn at godlike Hector’s fate; 
Or trace Ulysses’ matchless woe, 

His constant spouse, his princely boy, 
Till the great master bends his bow, 

And righteous vengeance seals: the joy. 


But ah, earth owns one holiest clime, 
Where holiest bards and prophets spoke; 
Where God in man once lived sublime, 
And dying, death’s dread scepter broke! 
I long to bend where Christ expired, 
And pour the pilgrim’s passioned prayer, 
Till humbled, purified, inspired, 
I live in him who conquered there. 


In him! Grant this, howe’er the rest 

May fall, from powers that shape man’s life; 
For in him living I am blest, 

However shifts earth’s changeful strife. 
Though lands of songs my feet ne’er tread, 

Though ne’er from Zion breathes my prayer, 
Yet faith sees God for aye o’erhead, 

His love makes song-land every-where. 


Then, though T tread an humble round, 
And walk the vale of life obscure, 
I yet shall scorn time’s narrow bound, 
And mount to grandeurs that endure; 
Shall find, beyond this darkling ball, 
A clime where mind and soul shall feast 
On truth and beauty passing far 
The glory of earth’s west or east. 




















N one of Dr. Bushnell’s ablest sermons 

he discusses this topic—“ Every man’s 
life 2 plan of God.” That discourse con- 
tains some forcible passages concerning the 
fact that each human being lives a life pe- 
culiarly and exclusively his own. 

This principle has usually been recognized 
by writers of biography, as we may conclude 
from the titles and contents of their works. 
Rarely is the life of 2 man or woman deemed 
to be so inseparably connected with the life 
of any other person as to be ineluded in the 
same, sketch or volume. In_ biographical 
literature there is sometimes a grouping of 
several characters for artistic effect, wherein 
subordinate persons serve as background 
and shading to the central figure. ‘* Napo- 
leon and his Marshals,” and “ Asbury and 
his Coadjutors,” are works of that deserip- 
tion. It is however a rule which scarcely 
admits of exception, that each individual 
life must stand solitary and alone in the 
judgment and memory of men. 

But we can not doubt that truth and pro- 
priety often suggest concerning those “ who 
were lovely and pleasant in their lives,” 
that ‘in death,” and in the memorials writ- 
ten after their death, they should be not 
divided. ‘“ What God hath joined together 
let not man put asunder.” Many an other- 
wise admirable tribute to the memory of a 
noble snd heroic itinerant preacher is mani- 
festly incomplete and inadequate, because 
it was unaccompanied by a similar tribute 
to the memory of his equally noble and he- 
roic wife. 

Such thoughts have suggested the double 
heading of this article. It includes one 
name which has been a household word 
among Methodists for three-quarters of a 
century ; and another, not a whit less worthy 
of hondr, which has. been less generally but 
not less sacredly remembered among those 
who knew or have heard about her. 

The Rev. Billy Hibbard was born in Nor- 
wich, Connecticut, February 24, 1771, and 
reared in strict Puritan faith. His autobi- 
Vou. VIIT.—$3. 
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ography contains an interesting xccount of 
his religious experience—awful despair sive- 
ceeded by intense joy—at the age of twelve. 
From this evidently genuine conversion he 
relapsed into thoughtless gayety and sin. 
Describing his life at school he says: “I be- 
gan to swear a little (carefully) when among 
the boys who practiced it, though I dared 
not swear before those that I thought would 
tell my father.” 

From his boyhood he manifested marked 
peculiarity of temperament and eccentricity 
of character. Impressions made upon his 
mind, whether in wakefulness or in sleep, 
were always vivid and strong. When he 
was a child, just before he moved with his 
father from Norwich to Berkshire, a churlish 
neighbor threatened to hang him for break- 
ing off some willow twigs that grew near his 
barn. The threat was not forgotten by the 
boy, and he refrained from visiting his old 
home for fear of being hung, though he 
was not conscious of having done wrong. 
One night some years afterward, while sleep- 
ing in the chamber under the roof, he 
dreamed that he went to Norwich, and was 
near the house of the man who had threat- 
ened him with such an awful punishment. 
Relating the story of the dream he writes: 
“T thought of the willow sticks, and con- 
cluded he could not scare me now as he did 
when [ wasa small boy. Just then I saw a 
man coming with a rope in his hand, As we 
met I knew him, and he looked at me as stern 
as vengeance, and asked, ‘Are you the 
boy that got sticks from my _ willows? 
I said, ‘I got sticks from some willows in 
the road.’ ‘Well,’ said he, ‘I said I would 
hang you, and now I will do it’ (fixing a 
noose in the rope to put it over my head). 
I said, ‘ You will do it if you are stronger 
than Iam,’ and drawing back my fist, I let 
drive at his breast a full blow. He stood as 
one amazed and afraid to stir; and I felt 
as though I had broken all the bones in my 
hand. I put my fist down by my side and 
passed along, rolling my eye at him, expres- 
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sive of readiness to give him a harder blow 
than that. He seemed to sheer off, as though 
he was as glad to get away as I was. My 
hand pained me so that [ awoke and found 
my bed bloody and the skin knocked off my 
knuckles, so that the bones were bare. The 
next morning I found some pieces of skin on 
the rafters over my bed. Now, if I 
had been one of that sort of people who 
never have dreams, I should not have had to 
dress my wounded. knuckles with the bones 
laid bare for five or six weeks.” 

When twenty-one years of age, through 
the influence of Methodist preachers, he was 
led to seek the restoration of the divine 
favor. Few young men, even in his day, 
embraced the doctrines and associations of 
Methodism amidst greater obstacles than 
did. Billy Hibbard. Against his will, his 
friends. insisted on having dancing at his 
wedding. Concerning the affair he wrote: 
“The company saw my agitation and knew 
the cause. The fiddler (poor black fellow) 
saw it, and it touched his heart so that he 
never rested after*this until God set his soul 
at liberty, and he broke his fiddle.” 

So much was said against his joining the 
despised Methodists, that his wile, a delicate 
and sensitive creature, told him ‘she was 
ashamed to show her head.” His father also 
turned against him, but Billy Hibbard was 
firm ‘as a rock. He held many an argu- 
ment with the old men concerning Calvin- 
ism, and they spoke of him among them- 
selves as “a dangerous young man to tall 
with.” His wife after many struggles over- 
came her objections to the Methodists and 
chose them for her own people. Young 
Hibbard was very much rejoiced, and soon 
began to preach. His first sermon was de- 
livered in a tavern kept by a professed deist 
in Hinsdale Flats, Massachussetts. 

The record of his effective ministry, begin- 
ning in 1797, when he was twenty-six years 
of age, covers a period of thirty-three years, 
extending to 1880, when he retired to his 
little farm in Canaan, New York, his name 
having been placed on the list of superan- 
uuated During those thirty - three 
years in Massachussetts, Connecticut, and 
several counties of New York, including 


men. 
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Long Island and New York City, from one 
appointment to another, he went forth 


“A herald of merey and truth.” . 


And his preaching was “in the demonstra- 
tion of the Spirit and with power.” 

His originality and quaintness attracted 
large numbers to hear him preach. He was 
a strong man in the pulpit, but his best 
strength, his keenest logic, wit, and sarcasm | 
seemed to be reserved for unforeseen occasions, 
as he mingled with all sorts of men, and was 
attacked by skeptics and confronted by re 
vilers of the religion of Christ. The perma- 
nent establishment of Methodism in Cow 
Harbor (Centerport), Long Island, tas been 
attributed to his forcible and faithful de- 
fense of Christianity against the sophistries 
of an infidel ringleader on board a vessel in 
which he sailed from New York. 

Concerning his appointment to one of his 
large circuits he writes: “Coming from a 
circuit where I had lively meetings, and 
from among a people of quite different fash- 
ions, it proved somewhat trying at first, but 
I applied myself to study and much: prayer. 
The Bible was my principal book. I also 
this year renewed the study of medicine. . . 
A study of the diseases of the body as well 
as those of the mind, quickened my soul in 
the work of the ministry. . Travel- 
ing about three hundred ‘miles in four weeks 
and preaching about twenty-eight times, 
and meeting more than twenty classes, in- 
cluding between four and five hundred 
members, afforded me but little time for 
study; yet I could redeem two or three 
hours each day, besides those I took out of 
my sleeping hours.” The study of medicine 
under those circumstances is proof of his en- 
terprixe and industry, and it true that his 
knowledge and skill in that line gained the 
respect and confidence of many; but the 
division of his time and attention was doubt- 
less a mistake, and the wonder is that it did 
not militate more seriously against iNs-min- 
isterial success. 

Sickness detained him from the conference 
session in 1802, but a short time afterward, 
on going to his new circuit, ie was ordained 
elder by Bishop Asbury, whom he found 
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without money enough to pay his ferriage 
across the Croton River, He gave the bishop 
all he had except two shillings and six- 
pence, which he reserved to pay his way to 
Rhinebeck. After a few weeks he returned 
to his former charge for the purpose of mov- 
ing his family, but he was taken sick on the 
day he landed at Smithtown Harbor, Long 
Island, and learned that his wife and children 
had been sick also during nearly the whole 
time of his absence. After some delay, sick 
as they were, they moved to Rhinebeck, and 
when he had paid all expenses he had but 
sixpence left. Seeing no other way out of 
the difficulty he betook himself to prayer. 
A friend from New York called, and left him 
five dollars. His illness increased, and he 
was often delirious, at which times he was 
accustomed to preach and sing and pray, 
aud his friends gave him a rather equivocal 
compliment, saying that “he preached bet- 
ter in his delirium than when he had his 
senses.” At the next annual conference ses- 
sion, though feeble and scarcely able to at- 
tend, he spoke to an overflowing congregation 
in the open air, and afterward to a crowd in 
the church so loud that he was heard half 
a mile away, and the word was attended 
with alarming and converting power. The 
people were actually frightened, when, 
stretching out his emaciated arms and his 
long slender fingers, and rolling up his hol- 
low, ghastly eyes, he described the torments 
of the rich man in hell. The next day in 
replying before the conference to the com- 
plaint that was made against him for dis- 
turbing the order of the meeting, he said : 
“Tt is against my principles to interrupt 
any meeting for worship, but I can not say 
that Iam sorry for what has been done, see- 
ing I had no design to interrupt, and we had 
80 good a time of it.” The bishop responded, 
“You have said enough. It was a good 
time.” 

Hewas at least twice a member of the 
General Conference, and he served as an 
army chaplain in the war of 1812. In 1848 
his comfortable house with valuable manu- 
scripts and other treasures was burned to 
the ground.. It had been a home for his 
family for upwards of thirty-one years, and 
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its loss was a severe trial; but he bore the 
affliction bravely, and friends afforded sym- 
pathy and assistance. 

He died in peace. August 17, 1844, in the 
seventy-fourth year of his age. In a letter 
to the writer, his son, Rev: F. G. Hibbard, 
D. D., thus describes his departure: “He 
had just returned from a tour to Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and New Jersey, after having 
attended the General Conference in New 
York in the month of May. On his return 
to his home in Canaan, New York, he hast- 
ened to the adjoining town, Richmond, Mas- 
sachusetts, to see his old friend of the New 
York Conference, the Rev. Lewis Pease. 
They met and fell into each other’s arms, 
weeping, and for a moment speecliless, when 
my father sobbed out, ‘O brother Pease, 
the glory has departed,’ alluding to the sep- 
aration of the Southern conferences from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. He was a 
man of deeply sensitive nature, and next to 
his love for God was the love he cherished 
for his Church. There is no doubt that this 


awakening of the powerful sympathies of 


his nature was an indueing cause of the 
active inflammatory disease that so suddenly 
terminated his life. He was almost imme- 
diately taken with violent eymptoms, and 
after a few days of suffering passed to his 
eternal rest. When he saw his time had 
come he promptly reached forth his hand, 
and took that of my mother, saying ‘My 
dear, we must part.’ When asked how he 
felt in view of death, he replied, ‘My mind 
is calm as a Summer’s eve.’ When asked 
if @eath had any terror, he replied, ‘ No, 
surely.’ He was buried in the Canaan cem- 
etery, about a mile from his home, where 
sleep most of the old and honored members 
of the Church. The poor followed him to 
the grave weeping, and saying they had lost 
a friend.” 

Billy Hibbard was a remarkable man. He 
excelled in heroism and in deep spiritual 
experience. He possessed a strong, logical 
mind, and was passionately fond of discus- 
He was a thorough Methodist, and 
perhaps none ever surpassed him in ardent 
devotion to the Church. But the most 
marked and distinguishing characteristic of 


sion. 
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this eminent minister of Jesus Christ, for 
which he will be longest remembered, and 
without mention of which no portraiture 
would be quickly recognized by his old 
friends, is the droll quaintness manifest in 
whatever he did or said. 

While traveling the Long Island Circuit, 
in 1801, he covered his black, ministeria! 
coat with a “ watch-coat of lion-skin cloth,” 
in order that he might not be recognized as 
a preacher, and that he “might find more 
work to do” in reproving people who would 
not have been so likely to swear in his pres- 
ence if they had taken him for a parson. 
He writes, “The oddity of my dress puzzled 
people to tell what Iwas. Some thought T 
was a Quaker, and some took me for a 
drover, and some took me for a plain country 
farmer.” His conversation was sometimes a 
more effectual remedy for despondency than 
his medicines. ‘“ A single sentence,” writes 
oneof his brethren, “ uttered with the utmost 
gravity, and without any apparent design of 
ruffling the smooth surface of conversation, 
would sometimes suddenly disarm the. best- 
guarded sobriety, and all but the one man 
himself would find it difficult to preserve 
their sel f-possession.” 

When Bishop Asbury expressed surprise 
that, being present, he did not answer to the 
name, William Hibbard, when it was called 
by the conference secretary, he replied, ‘My 
name is not William, but Billy.” “ But 
that is a boy’s name,” said the bishop, “and 
you are not a boy.” “But I was a boy 
when my father named me,” was the ready 
reply. The bishop joined in the laughter, 
but could say no more. 

The Rev. Fitch Reed, D. D., records the 
following conversational discourse by Billy 
Hibbard in 1818. “ He sat down by me at 
my first interview, and thus addressed me: 
‘Brother Reed, you are young and have much 
to learn; I am old [Reed was twenty-three 
years of age and Hibbard was forty-seven], 
and perhaps a little of my experience may be 
of service to you. When I set out on my pil- 
grimage I had a great desire for knowledge, 
for I read in the Guide-book that it is not 
good for the soul to be without knowledge ; 
so, as I traveled on, I presently came to the 


” 
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tree of knowledge. ‘ Here,” said I, “ ig just 
what I want. I will climb this tree and get 
knowledge.” So I climbed till I came to 
the first limb, and there I sat down to rest 
myself. From this height I could see a 
great way off, and began to flatter myself 
that I knew a great deal, and was quite 
puffed up with the thought. Meanwhile 
the old serpent lay coiled up among the 
leaves just over my head ; and before I was 
aware of it, bit my. right ear. 


I hastened 
down as soon as possible, and went on my 


journey, but found that my ear was sore, so 
that some kind of noises hurt it amazingly. 
If I heard any body say “ Amen,” or “Glory 
to God,” it hurt my ear. After a while I 
came to the tree of life, and plucking off 
some of its leaves I bound them to my 
bitten ear, and instantly it was healed, and 
noises no longer troubled me. Now, my 
brother, while you are gaining knowledge— 
and you may gain all that you can—look 
out that the old serpent doesn’t bite your 
ear. The moral of all this he left for me 
to find out and apply for myself.” 

On one occasion, while leading class, he 
said to the eminently pious mother of the 
Harper Brothers, “I fear, sister Harper, 
that you do not pray in secret.”” The min- 
ister was soon off on horseback, and the 
good sister’s heart was crushed. In sadness 
she waited for three long weeks for the 
preacher's return, that she might have an 
opportunity to ask him to explain. When 
he reached her home on his next round, she 
made haste to inquire how he came to have 
such an opinion of her. He replied, “ Why, 
sister Harper, they all say that you pray 
out in the barn, and get so earnest that all 
the neighbors hear you, and although I 
rather liked it, I thought there was nothing 
secret about it!” 

He claimed to have cured a woman who 
had been bedridden for twelve years, by 
advising her to go before sunrise toa cold 
spring that gushed from a hill-side a short 
distance from the house, and drink a wine- 
glass full of water, putting into it a tea- 
spoonful of Indian meal, and then pray to 
the Lord. In eight weeks she was able to 
attend a meeting, and gave thanks to God 
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for her recovery. , He said afterward that 
awaking in the morning and walking fifty 
yards in the pure air, and prayer to God at 
this early hour, was certainly a good remedy, 
and that drinking a little cold water was 
good, and a tea-spoonful of Indian meal 
would hurt no one. 

Let us not imagine that such memorials 
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will soon cease to be written. There still 
are, and always will be, in the ranks of the 
ministry men of unique and inimitable 
traits, possessing a peculiar fascination be- 
cause of their unlikeness to other men; and 
their pleasing peculiarities will be rather 
magnified than diminished in the thoughts 
of the generations after they are dead. 
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SECOND SERIES. 


N a previous number of the NATIONAL 

Repostrory * the writer of this paper 
gave a brief account of eleven prominent 
contributors to what has been called the 
“Knickerbocker Literature.” (‘They were 
Bryant, Cooper, Drake, Halleck, Hoffman, 
Irving, Morris, Paulding, Verplanck, Willis, 
and Woodworth.) It is the object of this 
article, in continuation of the same subject, 
to give chronologically short sketches of 
some score or more of other essayists, histo- 
rians, novelists, and poets who, in prose or 
verse, contributed to that literature during 
the first half of the present century. A 
few of these writers are still with us, but 
the larger proportion of those I shall men- 
tion have, crowned with years and honors, 
passed away to join the “dead but sceptered 
sovereigns who still rule over our spirit from 
their urns.” 

JOHN PIERPONT, for twoscore years a 
constant contributor to New York period- 
icals, was a native of Litchfield, Connect- 
icut (1785-1866), and a lineal descendant of 
the Rev. James Pierpont, the second minis- 
ter of New Haven. Entering Yale College, 
he completed his course in 1804, passing the 
succeeding four years in South Carolina as a 
tutor in the family of Colonel William All- 
ston, a kinsman of the well-known poet and 
painter, Washington Allston, (1799-1848). 
Returning to the north, Pierpont studied 
law, and practiced for a time at Newbury- 
port; but his health requiring more active 
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employment, he abandoned the profession to 
engage in mercantile pursuits, first in Boston, 
and afterwards in Baltimore, in which city 
he, in 1816, published his “Airs of Pales- 
tine.” The volume was twice reprinted and 
made him favorably known asa poet. Aban- 


‘doning business, he studied theology, and in 


1819 he was ordained pastor of a Unitarian 
Church in Boston. He passed a portion of 
1835-6 in Europe, and in 1840, issued an 
enlarged edition of his poetical writings. A 
most zexlous reformer, Pierpont powerfully 
advocated the anti-slavery and temperance 
causes; was a candidate for governor of 
Massachusetts, and in 1850 of the Free-soil 
party for Congress. When the rebellion 
broke out, although seventy-six years of 
age, the energetic old poet went to the war 
as chaplain of the 224 Massachusetts In- 
fantry, and was afterwards employed in the 
Treasury Department at Washington in 
compiling in one volume “A Digest of the 
Decisions and Instructions of the Treasury 
Department to Collectors ‘of Customs,” in 
fifty-four folio volumes. Mr. Chase said, “I 
regard this labor as 2 monument of talent 
and industry, and one of inestimable value 
in conducting the correspondence of the 
department.” In addition to his numerous 
poems Pierpont published many addresses 
and discourses, and edited a popular series 
of school-readers. A short time before his 
death, at Medford, in his native State, the 
writer spent an evening with the well-pre- 
served old poet and his second wife, and 
found him at fourscore still in the enjoy- 
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ment of what Dr. Jolinson happily calls “ the 
sunshine of life.’ Among his papers was 
found a half-sheet filed and addressed in the 
handwriting of the poet Charles Sprague 
(1791-1872), then cashier of a Boston bank, 
inclosing a promissory note for fifleen hun- 
dred dollars, signed by Pierpont and in- 
dorsed_ by a Boston publisher. On the face 
of the note was written, also by Sprague, the 
following couplet: 
“Behold a wonder seldom seen by men, 
Lines of no value from John Pierpont’s pen.” 

RicHAarRD HENRY DANA, the longest-lived 
of American authors (1787-1879), was born 
at Cambridge, Massachusetts. He was a 
member of one of the Brahmin families of 
his native State, and he numbered among 
his ancestors Anne Bradstreet, whose poems 
were published two centuries ago. Young 
Dana was educated at Newport, and entered 
Harvard College, remaining there for three 
years, but took no degree at that time, hav- 
ing been concerned in the: Rotten Cabbage 
Rebellion, which occurred in. 1807. The 
only surviving member of his class remem- 
bers him as a sensitive and studious youth. 
He studied law and was admitted to the 
Boston bar; but, like Bryant, he soon aban- 
doned the profession for 2 more congenial 
one, becoming assistant editor-of the North 
American Review. Among his most impor- 
tant contributions to its pages are his crit- 
icisms of the new school of English poetry, 
of which Wordsworth and Coleridge were 
the great leaders. When the Review passed 
to other hands Dana removed, in 1821, to 
New York, and entered upon the publica- 
tion of The Idle Man, a serial 01 somewhat 
similar character to Irving’s “Sketch Book,” 
in which he .was aided by Alliston, Bryant, 
and Verplanck. In its pages appeared Dana’s 
vigorous story of “Tom Thornton,” and 
many of his ablest essays. Finding that he 
was writing himself into debt, The Idle Man 
was in the following year discontinued. To 
the New York Review he, in 1825, contrib- 
uted his earliest poem, “The Dying Raven,” 
und in the same year and work was printed 
“The Husband’s and Wife’s Grave.” The 
first collection of Dana’s poetical writings, 
containing “The Buecaneer,” appeared in 
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1827. Noone can peruse this powerful poem 
without regretting that Dana did not oftener 
exercise his eminent powers. In 1833 he 
published a second volume, reprinting the 
poems in his first edition with udditions, 
and including his papers in The Jdle Man. 
In 1850 his complete works, in two volumes, 
were published in New York, and are now 
entirely out of print. In 1838-9 and again 
in 1848-9 Mr. Dana delivered’in New York 
City and elsewhere « course of e'ght lectures 
on Shakespeare. These he prepared for the 
press, and it is to be hoped that they will 
hereafter appear in print, together with his 
admirable writings in prose and verse. I 
last saw the venerable poet in August, 1878, 
at his Summer retreat at Cape Ann, near 
Manchester, between which place and his 
town house, in Boston, he nearly equally 
divided his time. He survived his wife. 
above half a century, and died as she died, on 
a Sabbath morning. One of his sons wrote 
the delightful work “Two Years Before the 
Mast,” and a grandson bearing his name 
married « daughter of the poet Longfellow. 

JAMES ABRAHAM HILLHOUSE, a native of 
Sachem’s Head, near New Haven (1789- 
1841), graduated at Yale College in 1808), 
and spent many of his early years in New 
York engaged in mercantile pursuits. On 
his return from a visit to Europe he matr- 
ried, and retired to Sachem’s Head, where he 
devoted himself to literature rather as an 
amusement than an occupation. His first 
poem, entitled “The Judgment,” appeared 
in New York in 1812. “ Percy’s Masque,” 
the successful attempt of one of the Percys 
to recover his ancestral home of Alnwick 
Castle, was issued in London in 1820, and 
re-issued in New York the same year. In 
1824 Hillhouse published the sacred drama 
of “ Hadad,” and in 1889 a collective edi- 
tion in two volumes of his poetical writings 
He was also the author of numerous ad- 
dresses and discourses delivered on various 
occasions. Muacawlay’s father spoke of him 
as “the most accomplished young man with 
whom he was acquainted,” and Halleck: 
wrote of him: 


“ Hillhouse, whose music, like his themes, 
Lifts earth to heaven ; whose poet dreams 
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Are pure and holy as the hymn 
Echoed from harp of seraphim, 
By bards that drank at Zion’s fountain, 
When glory, peace, 2nd hope was hers, 
And beautiful upon her mountain 
The feet of angel messengers.” 


Hillhouse was a man of spotless character ; 
and, 2s a poet, united vigor of thought to a 
brilliant fancy, an exquisite taste, and a cor- 
rect and elegant diction. 

JoHN WAKEFIELD FRANCIS, a pupil of 
Hosack and Abernethy, was a native of New 
York, in which city he died, at the age of 
seventy-two (1789-1861). He was a gradu- 
ate of Columbia College, and, in 1860, re- 
ceived from the venerable institution the 
degree of LE. D. In his youth he was em- 
ployed as a printer, but in 1807 began the 
study of medicine under Dr. David Hosack, 
and was his partner until 1820. They to- 
gether edited the American Medical and 
Philosophical Register. In 1814 Francis vis 
ited Europe, and was a pupil of the cele- 
brated Abernethy. While residing in Edin- 
burgh he met many of the literary magnates 
of that city, of whom the genial doctor was 
ever after delighted to speak. He became 
one of the best known physicians in New 
York, filling many professorships in medical 
institutions. He was a constant contributor 
to medical journals, and wrote many sketches 
of the distinguished men of his time. Few 
literary, scientific, or theatrical notabilities 
came to New York between the years 1829 
and 1860 without becoming acquainted with 
Francis, and being entertained at his hos- 
pitable mansion in Bond Street. The purely 
literary work by which he is most likely to 
be remembered is his “Old New York; or, 
Reminiscences of the Past Sixty Years.” 
Dr. Francis was married, and left several 
sons. 

WILLIAM LEETE STONE, the companion 
of Cooper and Halleck, was a native of Ul- 
ster County, New York (1792-1844), He 
removed with the family in 1809 to Coopers- 
town, where he assisted his father, the Rev. 
William Stone, in the care of his farm, but 
at the age of seventeen became an appren- 
lice in a newspaper office. After editing 
papers at Herkimer and Hudson, he made 
his way to New York, and for- twenty-three 
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years he was the editor of the Commercial 
Advertiser. He also became a prolific author, 
his*most important works being memoirs of 
Brandt and Red Jacket, a History of Wy- 
oming, and Border Wars of the American 
Revolution. He had completed the collec- 
tion and arrangement of the materials for an 
extended Memoir of Sir William Johnson 
at the time of his death at Saratoga Springs, 
since completed and published by his son of 
the same name, who is a frequent contrib- 
utor to the periodicals, and the compiler of 
several valuable historical works. Colonel 
Stone, as he was generally called, is said to 


. have been an exceedingly amiable man, al- 


ways ready to lend his aid to charitable and 
religious objects through the columns of the 
valuable daily journal of which he was 
80 long the leading editor. 

JOHN HOWARD PAYNE (1792-1852), actor, 
author, and poet, was born in New York, 
the sixth of a family of nine children. His 
precocity was wonderful. At the age of 


fourteen, while a clerk in a counting-house, 
he clandestinely edited the Thespian Mirror, 


a weekly journal. The following year he 
entered Union College, where he remained 
for two terms, and in 1809 he made a highly 
successful début at the Park Theater as young 
Norval. Before the war of 1812-14 Payne 
went to England, where he played at Drury 
Lane and other theaters in Great Britain, 
with a fair measure of suecess. While liv- 
ing in London and Paris, where he was inti-. 
mate with Washington Irving, he wrote a 
host of dramas, chiefly adaptations from the 
French. In one of these, “Clari, or the 
Maid of Milan,” occurs his deathless song 
of ‘Home, Sweet Home,” which made the 
fortunes of all concerned except the unfor- 
tunate author. By it Payne will be remem- 
bered long after his multitude of dramas are 


entirely forgotten, which, indeed, has very 


nearly happened already, and the melan- 
choly fact will also be remembered that the 
poor poet never knew what it was to have a 
home after the age of thirteen, when his 
mother died. His father soon followed, and 
despite the tenderness of his heart he, like 
Irving, maintained his celibacy and home- 
lessness, dying at ‘Tunis, on the distant shore 
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of the Mediterranean, where he was then 
living as the American consul. A handsome 
monument has been erected there to his 
memory, which is to be seen in the cemetery 
of St. George. Payne was a correspondent 
of Coleridge and Charles Lamb, and inti- 
mate with many of the most eminent liter- 
ary mer of England. A sumptuous and 
limited edition of his life and poems was 
recently published, in which appears a fine 
steel portrait. 

MACDONALD CLARKE, the mad poet, was 
a native of New London, Connecticut (1798- 
1842). Little is known of him beyond the 


fact that he and the poet Brainard were - 


playmates, till he appeared in New York in 
1819, and soon afterwards married an act- 
ress. Clarke was for more than twenty years 
one of the features of Broadway ; was always 
celebrating in extravagant verse the beauties 
and charms of the belles of the town, and 
the topics of the day, aid was familiarly 
known as “the mad poet.” He was a lyrist 
of the order of Nathaniel Lee, one of those 
wits in whose heads, according to. Dryden, 
genius is divided from madness by a thin 
partition. Clarke's oddities, as Halleck told 
the writer, were all amiable. He had no 
vices, always preserved a gentility of deport- 
ment, and was a regular attendant at Grace 
Church. He was a frequent contributor to 
the metropolitan press, and published in the 
the course of a quarter of a century five 
volumes of verse. His last poems, entitled 
“ A Cross and a Coronet,” appeared in 1841. 
One of his couplets is often quoted : 


“Now twilight lets her curtain down, 
And pins it with a star. 


It is also frequently used in the following 
form : 


‘ Night dropped her sable curtain down and pinned it 
with a star.” 


Clarke died at the age of forty-four, and 
was buried in Greenwood Cemetery, at the 
Poet’s Mound, Sylvan Water, where a mod- 
est monument marks his grave. Halleck 


made him the hero of a poem called “The 
Discarded ;” and on his brother poet Clarke 
could always rely for pecuniary aid when 
all other resources failed. He often said, “I 
would rather have « kind word from that 
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noble man, Fitz-Greene Halleck, than from 
any emperor.” 

RoBERT CHARLES SANDS, essayist and 
poet, was graduated at Columbia College in 
1815. He was the son of-a Revolutionary 
patriot, and a prominent merchant of New 
York City, where he was born in the last 
year of the eighteenth century (1799-1832), 
Sands studied law, and in 1820 was admitted 
to the bar; but the profession proved uncon- 
genial, and, like his friends Bryant and 
Dana, he left it to devote himself exelu- 
sively to literature. His most important 
poetical work, entitled ‘‘ Yamoyden,” was 
written by him and his classmate, James W. 
Eastburn (1797-1819), and his fast appeared 
about a week before his untimely death at 
Hoboken, where he resided for several years. 
It was here that Brvant, Sands, and Ver- 
planck wrote the three volumes of “The 
Talisman,” and it was also here that the 
members of “The Sketch Club” frequently 
met. Sands was also associated with Bry- 
ant in the brace of volumes called “ Tales 
of Glauber Spa,” to which Miss Sedgwick, 
Paulding, and Leggett were also contribu- 
tors. He was from 1827 till his death one 
of the editors of the Commercial Advertiser. 
Sands never married. His was a tender and 
loving nature, and few men were ever more 
sincerely mourned. Verplanck edited his 
prose and poetical writings, and wrote a 
memoir of his friend. 

CAROLINE MATILDA KIRKLAND, née Stans- 
bury, wasa native of New York (1801-1864). 
After the death of her father, who was a 
bookseller, the family removed to Geneva, 
where she married Professor William Kirk- 
land (1800-1846), who.afterwards established 
a seminary at Seneca Lake. He was the 
author of a series of admirable “ Letters 
from Abroad,” written after ’ residence in 
Europe, and of numerous contributions to 
the periodicals. In 1846, the year of his 
death, he began, with the Rev. Henry W. 
Bellows, D. D., the Christian Inquirer, a 
weekly Unitarian journal. In 1835 the fam- 
ily emigrated to Michigan, from whenee 
they removed to New York City in 1848. 
Mrs. Kirkland’s first work, “A New Home, 
Who’ ll Follow 2” appeared in 1839, “ Forest - 
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Life” in 1842, and “ Western Clearings” in 
1846. After her husband’s death, she under” 
took the education of young ladies, and in 
the following year resumed her pen, editing 


the Union. Magazine for eighteen months. . 


As the fruit of a visit to Europe Mrs. Kirk- 
land published in 1849 ‘‘ Holidays Abroad,” 
followed by numerous other volumes, in- 
eluding a well written Life of Washington. 
This successful teacher, charming conversa- 
tionalist, and admirable author, died sud- 
denly, a victim to her patriotic and disinter- 
ested efforts in behalf of the success of the 
great New York Sanitary Fair. 

James GoRDON Brooks (1801-1841), the 
son of « Revolutionary soldier, was born at 
Claverack on the Hudson, and was gradu- 
ated at Union College. He studied law at 
Poughkeepsie, but never engaged actively in 
the profession. It was at this that place he first 
became known asa poet. Removing to New 
York he entered upon the publication of 
several short-lived periodicals, in one of 
which he was associated with James Lawson, 
a Scottish poet, now a resident of Yonkers. 
In 1828 Brooks married Miss Mary Eliza- 
beth Aiken, of Poughkeepsie, and in the 
following year they published “The Rivals 
of Este, and other Poems, by James G. and 
Mary E. Brooks.” In 1830, they removed 
to Virginia, where Mr. Brooks edited a paper 
for a few years, and again changed his resi- 
dence to Albany, where he died. His widow 
survived him for many years. Halfacentury 
ago the now forgotten singers’ was one of 
the brightest poetical names of the day, and al- 
ways mentioned along with those of Bryant, 
Dana, Halleck, Percival, Pierpont, Pinckney, 
Sprague, and Woodsworth. Leggett at that 
time wrote a series of biographies of the 
most prominent American poets, which in- 
cluded all of the xbove except Dana. As 
Byron well says, “There is a fortune in fume, 
asin almost every thing else in this world.” 

WILLIAM LEGGETT, an accomplished mis- 
cellaneous writer, and for many years one 
of the editors of the Mvening Post, was a na- 
tive of New York City (1802-1889). After 
graduating at Georgetown College. at the 
age of twenty, he entered the navy as a mid- 
shipman. Resigning from the service in 
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1826, he began in his native city the career 
of a man of letters. His first publication 
was a volume of poems, and he was a con- 
stant contributor to the annuals and maga- 
zines of the day. In 1829 he became one of 
the editors of the Post, having previously 
married and settled at New-Rochelle, where 
he died. In 1840 there appeared a collee- 
tion of his political writings, selected and 
arranged, with a preface, by his friend Theo- 
dore Sedgewick, Jr. Bryant was one of Leg- 


gett’s warmest admirers, and wrote tributes 
to his memory both in prose and_ verse. 
From the latter we take the following lines: 


“The words of fire that from his pen 
Were flung upon the fervid page 

Still move, still shake the hearts of men, 
Amid « cold and coward age.”’ 


JOHN INMAN, « brother of Henry, the ar- 
tist, and William, a distinguished commodore 
of the navy, was born at Utica (1805-1850). 
With little education he went to the South. 
where he taught school for ten years, and 
then with the fruit of his labor, visited 
Europe. On his return he studied and for 
a time practiced law, but relinquished it to 
become the editor of the New York Standard. 
Tn 1833 he married Miss Fisher, a sister of 
Clara Fisher, Mrs. Vernon, and John Fisher, 
three of the comedians of the Park Theater. 
In the same year Mr. Inman became associ- 
ate editor of the Commercial Advertiser, and 
on the death of Colonel Stone, in 1844, he 
sneceeded to the chief charge of the journal, 
a position which he retained until ineapaci- 
tuted by his last illness from performing its 
duties. He wes also for several years the 
edi! or of the Columbian Magazine and of vari- 
ous volumes of selections, and a contributor 
to the magazines where his essays, sketches, 
tales, and occasional poems were favorably 
received. His versatility as a writer may 
be estimated from the fact that on one oeca- 
sion he wrote an entire member of the Colum- 
bian Magazine while under his charge. Hal- 
leck esteemed him highly «as a_ genial 
companion and an accomplished litéerateur, 
and after Inman’s death was a faithful friend 
to his family. 

LAUGHTON OsBORNE (1808-1878), a lit- 
erary recluse who died in December 1878, 
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was a native of New York City, where his 
father was a well-known and wealthy physi- 
cian. Graduating at Columbia College in 
1827, where a classmate tells me he was 
studious and popular, he, in 1831, astonished 
the town with a rambling imitation of 
“ Tristram Shandy,” entitled “Sixty Years 
of the Life of Jeremy Lewis.” At this time 
a favorite sister died, and the event appears 
to have tended fully to develop a latent ec- 
centricity. On his return from « year of 
foreign travel, he lived for nearly half a cen- 
tury in retirement in his native city, writing 
books and at war with publishers and critics 
(“ who damned with faint praise,” the produc- 
tions of his pen), and, indeed, with the world 
in general. Osborne’s eccentricities surpassed 
even those of Edgar A. Poe, who said of him, 
“He is undoubtedly, one ¢” wature’s own 
noblemen, full of generosit;, rage, honor, 
chivalrous in ‘every respect, but unhappily 
carrying his idea of chivalry, or rather of 
independence, to the point of quixotism, if 
not of absolute insanity.” Osborne was the 
author of numerous volumes, mostly issued 
at his own cost, the best known of which is 
the metrical romance of “Arthur Carry,” 
“Calvary,” « most remarkable tragedy now 
extremely rare, and “ Rubeta, an epic story 
of the Island of Manhattan.” He was a no- 
ticeable and handsome man, and was pointed 
out lo me some twenty years ago. As I re- 

him he was at least six feet in height, 
with a fine physique and carriage. Laugh- 
ton Osborne was not only an accomplished 
writer of prose and verse, but the master of 
many modern languages, a good painter and 
a skilled musician, who, but for his eccen- 
tricity or madness, might have been called 
an American Crichton. 

EDGAR ALLAN PoE (1809-1849) to some 
extent a maniac, not always sober or a re- 
sponsible agent, was born in Boston, While 
a child he was adopted by Jobn Allan, a 
wealthy citizen of Richmond, who sent him 
to England to be educated. Poe afterward 
entered the University of Virginia, where he 
excelled in his studies, but was erelong ex- 
pelled for gambling and other bad conduct. 
He was in the following year admitted into 
the Military Academy at West Point, from 
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which he was also expelled at the expiration 
of ten months. One of his classmates tells 
me that his career as a cadet was disgrace- 
ful, adding, ‘I could discover no good in 
him beyond his ability to make verses,” 
Mr. Allan again received Poe kindly, but 
was soon compelled for gross misconduct to 
turn him out of his house. He now entered 
upon a literary career, winning in 1888, two 
prizes of one hundred dollars each, offered 
by a Baltimore publisher. Through the in- 
fluence of John P. Kennedy, Poe obtained 
the editorship of the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger. While in this position he married 
his cousin, Miss Virginia Clemm, with whom, 
having been discharged by the publisher, 
he removed to New York. Here he acquired 
a precarious living by writing for the maga- 
zines, and in 1838, published ‘The Narra- 
tive of Arthur Gordon Pym.” The fol- 
lowing year he became editor of Burton's 
Gentleman’s Magazine, in 1840 of Graham's 
Magazine, published in Philadelphia ; and in 
1845, having returned to New York, he pub- 
lished his poem of “The Raven,” which 
made him famous. He next became editor 
of the Broadway Journal, but was so poor 
that public appeals were made in his behalf 
by the newspapers. I have in my possession 
a letter of three pages written at this Lime 
by Poe, pleading for a loan of one hundred 
dollars from a brother poet. In 1849, his 
wife died, when he went to Richmond, and 
there, erelong, formed an engagement witha 
lady of fortune, but before the day appointed 
four their marriage Poe drank himself into a 
state of intoxication, and died of delirium tre- 
mens. His grave remained unmarked till 
1875, when the school-teachers of Baltimore 
placed 2 monument over it. His works in 
prose and verse were collected after his 
death, and published, with a memoir, by Dr. 
Griswold. Since then Pove’s life has been 
written by Mrs. Whitman, to whom he is said 
to have been engaged, and by Richard Henry 
Stoddard, William F. Gill, and John H. In 
gram, all of whom view his character more 
favorably than Griswold. I remember Poe 
in 1848, asa slight and erect person, with« 
pale, sad face, and brilliant black eyes, and 
I recollect Bryaut replying to my question 
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as to his opinion of Poe as a poet by quoting 
Lowell’s lines : ’ 


«“'There comes Poe with his Raven, like Barnaby Rudge, 
Three-fifths of him genius, and two-fifths sheer fudge ;” 


adding that the unfortunate writer’s story 
was the saddest that had yet been told of an 
American author. The London Spectator 
of March, 1879, denies that Poe was a poet. 
If Lord Macaulay was one, then was Edgar 
A. Poe, but “ neither can claim with justice 
that envied name.” 

ALFRED BILLINGs STREET, the first of 
living poets to find a place in our gallery, 
was born at Poughkeepsie, December 18, 
1811. He was educated at the Dutchess 
County Academy; studied law with his 
father, General Street; practiced for a few 
years, and since 1839 has resided in Albany, 
where he long occupied the post of State 
Librarian. He is one of our best descrip- 
tive poets and among the most prolific. 
Between 1842, when he published “The 
Burning of Schenectady and other Poems,” 
and 1878, when his latest poem appeared on 
the subject of the surrender of Burgoyne at 
Saratoga, Mr. Street issued a number of 
volumes in prose and verse. His most im- 
portant work entitled “ Frontenac,” a met- 
rical romance, appeared in 1848, and has 
been highly praised by Bryant and Lord 
Beaconsfield, who said that it was charac- 
terized by originality and poetic fire. Some 
of Street’s poems have been translated into 
German. 

HENRY THEODORE TUCKERMAN (1813- 
1871), a miscellaneous writer, and not un- 
known as a poet, was a native of Boston, 
who spent a quarter of a century in New 
York engaged in literary pursuits. In 
1833-4, and again in 1887-8, and in 1852, he 
went abroad, residing for some time in Italy 
devoting himself to art studies and writing 
for American periodicals, in which the bulk 
of his works originally appeared. He gave 
to the world “The Italian Sketch Book,” 
1835 ; “Sicily, a Pilgrimage,” 1839; ‘“ Ram- 
bles and Reveries,” 1841; “ Thoughts on the 
Poets,” 1846; “ Artist Life, or Sketches of 
American Painters,” 1847; ‘‘ Characteristics 
“of Literature,” 1849, and other books, in- 
cluding two volumes of poems. His latest 
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work, “The Life of John Pendleton Kén- 
nedy” (1795-1870), appeared in the same 
year that hedied. In the Redwood Library 
at Newport, where Tuckerman, who never 
married, was in the habit for many years of 
spending his Summers, there is an interest- 
ing memorial of the amiable and sccom- 
plished author, who was known in the best 
society of Newport and New York. It con- 
sists of his own copies of all his published 
works, inclosed in a beautiful casket of 
cedar and ebony, accompanied by his por- 
trait, the whole a gift to the Library from 
Mr. Tuckerman’s sister. 

Evert AvGustus DuycKinck (1816- 
1878), a scholar of singularly pure and stain- 
less character, was the son of a New York 
publisher. He was educated in his native 


city, graduating from Columbia College im 
1835. He studied law in the office of John 
Anthon, and was admitted to the bar; but 
his tastes and associations inclined him 
to a literary life, and his fortune permitted 
him to pursue that calling which Sir Walter 
Scott said was “a good staff but a poor 


crutch.” After an extended tour in the 
Old World, Mr. Duyckinck returned to 
New York, and in 1840 commenced, with 
Cornelius Matthews, a new monthly called 
Arcturus, a Journal of Books and Opinions, 
which was continued through three volumes. 
To this work he contributed many admira- 
ble essays and reviews. In 1847 he estab- 
lished The Literary World, which, with the ex- 
ception of an interval of about a year, when 
it was conducted by Charles Fenno Hoffman, 
was carried on to the close of 1853, by him 
and his brother, George Long Duyckinck 
(1823-1863). On the termination of this 
weekly literary journal in the (judgment of 
the poet Dana, the best ever published ip this 
country), the brothers were again united in 
a work, to which their familiarity with the 
writings of living authors formed a useful 
preparation, “ The Cyclopedia of American 
Literature.” ‘The first edition of this noble 
work appeared in 1856, and ten years later 
a supplement was added by the surviving 
brother. Duyckinck next edited a volume 
entitled “The Wit and Wisdom of Sydney 
Smith, with. a Biographical Memoir and 
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Notes,” a work which passed through nu- 
n. rous editions. In 1862, he wrote the let- 
ter press to the “ National Portrait Gallery 
of Eminent Americans,” published in two 
quarto volumes, and edited a ‘ Contempo- 
rary History ‘of the War for the Union,” 
which appeared in three volumes, He also 
edited a “History of the World” in four 
volumes, and many other books, including 
an edition of Shakespeare, in the editorship 
of which he was associated with William 
Cullen Bryant. His last literary labor was 
preparing « privately printed “ Memorial of 
Fitz-Greene Halleck,” descriptive of the pro- 
ceedings at the dedication of the monument 
at Guilford, Connecticut, and the unveiling 
of the poet’s statue in the Central Park. For 
the last forty years of his quiet and unevent- 
fal life, Mr. Duyckinck resided at No. 20 
Clinton Place, New York, where he died on 
the 18th of August, 1878, and was buried at 
Tarrytown, near the grave of Washington 
Irving. He left « widow but no surviving 
children. His friend William Allen Butler 
delivered an appreciative memorial sketch 
of his life and literary labors before the New 
York Historical Society, January 7, 1879. 
WiLLIAM ALFRED JONES, an “ accom- 
plished essayist,” as Bryant once called him, 
and a member of an old and distinguished 
family, was born in the city of New York, 
June 26, 1817. He was graduated from 
Columbia College in 1836, and read law 
in company with his classmate John Jay in 
the office of Daniel Lord. Mr. Jones never 
practiced his profession, adding one more to 
the long list of literary aspirants who in 
early life left the law for literary pursuits. 
For nearly twenty years he was a constant 
contributor of essays and literary criticisms 
to New York periodicals, commencing in 
1838 in Park Benjumin’s (1809-1864) Ameri- 
can Monthly, and continuing among others 
in Arcturus, the Democratic Review, and the 
American Whig Review. He was for a time 
associated with Dr. Hawks (1798-1866) in 
the editorship of the New York Church 
Record, and again with Charles Fenno Hoff 
man, who is still living, the last survivor of 
the early contributors to the Knickerbocker 
Literature, in the Literary World, und also 
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with his brother-in-law, Rev. Dr. Seabury, 
in editing the Churchman. Mr. Jones's first 
volume, entitled “‘The Analyst, a Collection 
of Miscellaneous Papers,” appeared in 1840, 
followed by “ Literary Studies,” 1847; “Ry 
says upon Authors and Books,” 1849; me. 
morial of his father, the Hon. David §, 
Jones, 1849; and his final collection of essay, 
called “ Characters and Criticisms,” in dh 
volumes, which appeared in 1857, and were 
highly commended by Irving, Halleck, Bry- 
ant, Dana, and Simms, of South Carolina, all 
personal friends of the accomplished writer, 
In 1851 Mr. Jones was appointe. xcibrarian 
of Columbia College, and retained the posi- 
tion till 1865, when he relinquished it to re- 
tire to Norwich, Connecticut, where he still 
resides. While librarian he published sey- 
eral pamphlets, the most important of which 
are “The First Century of Columbia Col 
lege, and the Library of Columbia College,” 
and an “ Address on Long Island,” read be- 
fore the Long Island Historical Society. 
Mr. Jones has been twice married, but has 
no children. As a critic and essayist he 
belongs to the school of Hazlitt and Leigh 
Hunt, and is more of an eighteenth century 
writer than of the nineteenth. As his vari- 
ous volumes are now entirely out of print, 
it is to be wished that he might give the 
public a collection of his most admired and 
valuable essays, together with some of the 
later fruit of his practiced pen. 

The writer does not pretend to have in- 
cluded in this and his previous paper, all of 
the brilliant band of American authors who 
contributed more or less to the Knicker- 
bocker Literature, but he believes that tlie 
names of nearly all the most prominent have 
been mentioned. Others would have been 
introduced did the limited space at his com- 
mand permit, such as the travelers, John L. 
Stephens and Dr. Edward Robinson; the 
scholars, Professors Francis hieber, C. 8 
Henry, Charles Hodge, and Charles King; 
the dramatists, CharJes P. Clinch, William 
Dunlap, Mrs. Anna Cora Mowatt, and M. 
M. Noah ; the medical writers, Doctors David 
Hosack and Samuel T. Mitchell ; the editors, 
Park Benjamin, William Coleman, the® 
brothers Lewis G. and Willis G. Clark, Dr 
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Griswold, Greeley, Gerard Hallock, Shelton 
Mackenzie, Prime, Ray mond, Ripley, and 
Thurlow Weed; the Scottish singers, Hew 
Ainslie, James Lawson, and William Wil- 
son; the Gtéerateurs, Charles F. Briggs, Cor- 
nelius Matthews, Herman Melville, ‘Theo- 
dore 8. Fay, Margaret Fuller Ossoli, Henry 
Wheaton, and Frederick 8S. Cozzens; the 
clerical authors, Bethune, Bellows, the 
Abbotts, Bushnell, Chapin, Cheever, Coxe, 
Hawks, Headley, Osgood, Sheldon, Sprague, 
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and Bishop Wainwright; and finally the 
poets, Mrs. Botta (née Lynch), Mrs. Ellet, 
Mrs. Embury, Mrs. Osgood, Mrs. Seba Smith, 
Mrs. Sigourney, Isanc M’Lellan, Ralph 
Hoyt, Granville Mellen, and Clement ©. 
Moore, the author of a universal favorite 
nmong American juveniles, entitled A 
Visit from St. Nicholas :” 


“°T was the night before-Christmas, when all through 
the house 
Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse,” etc. etc. 





THE PASSION PLAY 


URING the past Summer the Euro- 

pean world was in, quite a ferment in 
regard to the famous “Passion Play” of 
Ober-ammergau, in Upper Bavaria, and the 
echoes are now reaching us on this side of the 
water. Ordinary tourists are flocking thither 
by thousands, and special excursion routes 
and prices are arranged from London, Paris, 
and all the principal capitals of Europe. 
Let us, therefore, be in the fashion, and go 
along with the crowd. 

Buta good many will desire to know what 
it is all about before we start, and to these 
we say: That this Passion Play is the last 
relic of the famous miracle plays of the 


Middle Ages that at one time were so popu- | 


lar that they extended all over Western 
Europe, and even to England, These doubt- 
less had their origin in the popular Greek 
plays of the Eastern World, and were pre- 
sented by Christians as the counterpart and 
antidote to the pagan teachings of mythol- 
ogy. For a long time they partook in all 
their uncouth barbarity of a Christian spirit, 
but at last they degenerated into popular 
spectacles, many of which became quite de- 
moralizing from the extreme familiarity and 
irreverence with which Scripture personages 
were handled. And they at last became 
such an abuse in the free use of devil and 
imps that popular sentiment turned against 
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for this pious reason: In the vear 1633 the 
little village was visited by a raging epi- 
demic that carried off a goodly number of 
its inhabitants, when the suffering people 
made a vow that in case God would stay the 
plague they would every ten years continue 
the Passion Play in pious remembrance of 
the sufferings of our Savior for a fallen race. 


| The scourge ceased, and the village author- 





them, and government interference was in- | 


voked to suppress them. 


ities finally obtained the privilege from the 
government to continue the play that was 
prohibited elsewhere, with the proviso that 
nothing was to be permitted that would do 
violence to the Christian spirit. Therefore, 
every ten years since that time, the play has 
been repeated, and the’ sacred office, as it is 
regarded, has become a part and parcel of 
the popular culture in thankful remem. 
brance of the favor of Cod to their fore- 
fathers. The entire community seems to 
be born and to live in the spirit of the Pas- 
sion Play, and to look forward to these peri- 


* 
odical recurrences 1s seasons of great spirit- 


ual enjoyment. The performance of the 
play and all the varied organizations per- 
taining to it is the matter of the parish 
authorities, and partakes of the character 
of a tradition. The choice of the players 
and the appointment of the characters is 
materially affected by the moral and relig- 
ious purity of the individual quite as much 
ason account of special fitness and aptitude. 

The proceeds flow into the village treas- 


But the Ober-ammergau play was spared | ury, and the actors are very sparingly paid; 
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receiving scarcely enough to compensate 
them for their loss of time and their labor. 
But their co-operation is an affair of honor, 
and they prize the distinction so much as to 
make great efforts to obtain it. The little 
community numbers twelve hundred inhab- 
itants, and of these about one-half the past 
Summer were actively engaged in the mat- 
ter of the play, while the remainder found 
some employment that affected it. Many 
of the scenes on the mammoth stage require 
large numbers to represent popular tumults 
or fillup the characters of the numerous fab- 
leaux vivanis that usually precede the most 
significant representations. So that all ages 
are called into requisition, from the child 
of three or four. vears to gray-haired sires. 
From its tenderest age the child hears of 
the play, and grows in expectation of filling 
some part in it, which is the explanation of 
the fact that in so small a community per- 
sons enough can be found to meet all the 
requirements of the play. ° 

It is quite natural for the stranger to con- 
ceive that much of this must seem sacrilege, 
but to them it is not so; on the contrary, 
they regard it in the light of a religious 
office. In the early morning, before each 
performance, the players gather at the altar 
of the village church to listen to the mass 
and go to the confessional; and the present 
year, the Sunday before the representa- 
tions began was devoted with peculiar unc- 
tion by the venerable parish priest to pious 
preparation for the work of the Summer. 
From early Spring till late in the Fall 
every Sabbath day is thus occupied, and 
Monday is oceasionally used, when the crowd 
is so great that all could not be accommo- 
dated. ‘This year the rush was so great that 
every week there were two representations 
to satisfy the demand. In 1860 there were 
some’ fifty thousand there; in 1870—or 
rather 1871, for the ordinary year was 
omitied on account of the terrible strugglé 
between France and Germany—there were 
about seventy thousand, and the past season 
far exceeded all others. . 

The play is presented only once in ten 
years, with a view to confine it to certain 
limits, so that the players may not be 
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tempted to make a profession of it, and thug 
be inclined to leave their ordinary ocewpa- 
tion, which is that of wood-carving. And 
this very calling is in sympathy with the 
Passion Play, because they are almost ex- 
clusively engaged in carving of saintly fig. 
ures for the ornamentation of churches and 
altars. This is doubtless the reason why 
they are artistically so successful, as the 
sole study of their lives is to portray in fig- 
ures the story of the cross and all those who 
gathered around our Savior and suffered with 
and for him. 

Large preparations were made for the 
present year in the increase of the size of 
the stage and improvement in the matter of 
tonvenience for spectators, which at the 
best is but rude. Most of the costumes are 
new necessarily, as the space of ten years 
makes an inroad on the best preserved ward- 
robes. The village contains about two hun- 
dred and fifty houses, and on these occasions 
all the villagers join to accommodate the 
guests as best they may. It lies in the Ba- 
varian Highlands south of Munich, and is 
reached by a four hours’ ride by rail and 
three or four by carriage, and part of the 
latter by a steep and toilsome ascent. It is 
necessary, as fur as possible, to secure ac- 
commodations beforehand, both as to lodg- 
ings and seats at the play, on account of 
the great crowd, and in this matter every 
effort is made to protect visitors from extor- 
tion and the wiles of speculators in tickets. 
The players of Over-ammergau have had va- 
rious opportunities to make their fortunes, as 
large sums have been offered to them to 
leave their quiet village and visit the capi- 
tals with their peculiar attractions. These 
they steadily reject, because their object is 
not to amass money, but rather to live for 
the one object of the Passion Play. 

There are, indeed, critics who imagine 
that they are so absorbed in this single work 
that it affects their whole bearing, being, 
and even physiognomy. Joseph Mayer who 
represented the person of Christ this year, 
and has done so for two decades, seems al- 
most to grow into the traditional appearance 
given to the Savior, so that some consider 
his face an ideal when adorned for the plays 
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Jacob Hett has thus become a famous Peter, 
and George Lealinef a Judas. In the latter 
ease his father was a Judas before him, and 
peculiar yellow beard comes down from fa- 
ther to son to give similitude to the accepted 
face of the traitor. 

Every thing connected with the presenta- 
tion is of home production, even to the mu- 
sic and the text of the drama, the latter be- 
ing the work of the venerable shepherd of 
the flock, who many years ago took the 
coarse original and transformed it into a 
more refined and truthful shape. The per- 
formance is threefold, opening with a chorus 
in the old Grecian style, referring to a sub- 
sequent tableaux vivant, which is followed 
by a Biblical scene with a series of events. 
These tableaux are in many respects beau ti- 
ful and imposing, but at times the allegor- 
ical allusions are far-fetched and obscure. 
They run through all Bible story, from 
the sacrifice of Abraham to the journey of 
Jonah. 

On the day of the performance the excite- 
ment begins shortly after daybreak with the 
hurrying to and fro of villagers and guests. 
At six o’clock a salvo of cannon arouses 
the community and calls the players to 
early mass, while a band with brass instru- 
ments marches through the streets playing 
a sort of reveille. In a little while the 
streets are filled, as even those who have re- 
served seats are anxious to be on hand in 
time; for the performance begins at eight 
o'clock precisely and lasts till five in the after- 
noon, with the single intermission of one hour 
at noon for rest and food. The amphitheater 
has six thousand seats, and no more tickets 
are sold than can be accommodated. In 
this way three thousand have been disap- 
pointed in having only one day and an extra 
day was given for their satisfaction. Most 
of the stage and nearly all of the seating 
room are without protection from sun and 
rain, and the seats themselves are quite un- 
comfortable and primitive, so that they are 
a weariness to the flesh. Thus when the sun 
beats down and the rain pours, there is great 
discomfort, for not even an umbrella can 
be raised, as it would obstruct the view to 
those behind. The players on the stage 





sometimes take to umbrellas to protect their 
valuable wardrobes. 

The stage itself is in three divisions—an 
uncovered proscenium about twenty feet 
deep, running the entire breadth of eighty 
feet. This is mainly for the numerous 
choruses. Back of this comes the stage 
proper, with roof and curtain; and when the 
latter is raised the eye can look over the 
rear stage to the hills in the background. 
Here we see the palaces of Annas the high- 
priest and of Pilate on either side with pro- 
jecting balconies, and below their arcades are 
streets running into Jerusalem in the distance. 

The play proper may be said to be in 
eighteen sections—they can scarcely be called 
acts, for there are no pauses, Each section 
is preceded by a tableau vivant, introduced 
and explained by a chorus of from eighteen 
to twenty. The tableau itself represents 
some Old Testament scene that has a pro- 
phetic or allegorical reference to the follow- 
ing representation of the passion. The cho- 
rus occupies the front of the stage and recites 
or chants the subject of the tableau and the 
following scene, led by a chorister with solo 
parts. Then, breaking in the center, it falls 
back to the sides of the stage, and the cur- 
tain rises on the tableau. The “ personnel” 
of the chorus is composed of both sexes, 
though searcely distinguishable sometimes 
on account of the similarity of their long 
flowing robes. These vary in color and form, 
while the head is covered with a flashing 
diadem. The leader of the chorus, a digni- 
fied and manly figure with a clear and 
sonorous voice, begins the prologue: ‘ Cast 
thee down, O race accursed of God ; although 
his wrath is just, it is not everlasting. I 
wish not—thus saith the Lord—the death 
of the sinner. I will forgive, he shall live; 
the blood of my Son shall for him atone.” 
Then falling back and pointing to the tab- 
leau, which. in the meanwhile has become 
visible by the rising of the curtain, they 
continue: ‘Follow now beside the Re- 
deemer—till he has finished his thorny path, 
and in-hot and bloody combat has gained 
the victory for us by his own sacrifice.” 

The first tableau that now appears, as the 
chorus recedes and the curtain rises, repre- 
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sents the sacrifice of Abraham on Mount 
Moriah. Presently the curtain falls, and 
after a short pause of reflective silence again 
rises to display an empty cross surrounded 
by kneeling figures; in sympathy the chorus 
also. kneels, and sings agnin as above, when 
the curtain falls. 

This effective and solemn prologue pro- 
duces a calming influence on the audience, 
and a deep stillness reigns among the six 
thousand spectators, all of whom now seem 
to enter into sympathy with the pathetic 
story. In the stillness thus produced voices 
are heard behind the curtain—first in the 
As 
the curtain rises figures are seen in the back- 
ground issuing from the scenes right-and 
left; troops of children, boys and girls, bear 
ing palm branches, appear, crying “ Hosanna! 
Hosanna! to Jesus on high.” Men and 


distance and then nearer aud nearer. 


women follow, joining in the ery, and then ° 


comes forth the entire population, eld and 
young, filling the entire stage, shouting and 
waving the palms and finally disappearing 
in the side scenes to appear again in the back- 
ground, and again come forward with in- 
creased numbers. The cries of hosanna be- 
come still louder and more exciting at the 
distant approach of him Lo whom is awarded 
all this joyous acclamation. Presently he is 
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seen passing over the extreme background of | 


the stage to disappear and again appear. 
sus is entering Jerusalem on a she-ass, which 
is led by one of his disciples. Surrounded by 


the shouting crowds, that cast branches and 


garments before,the King of kings, he slowly 
sulvances to the front of the stage. 

A deep emotion takes possession of the 
He of whom they have so often 
read and heard, whem they have seen in so 
many on illustration, now seems to stand in 
flesh and blood before them. And _ truly 
this sublime figure is not unworthy of being 
henceforth the central point of all attraction. 
It is somewhat above the medium ‘size, a 
noble and dignified form, clothed in a violet 
garment with red scarf, the pale earnest face 
inclosed with a black beard, and the waving 
hair flowing down to his shoulders ; itis like 
a picture stepping from its frame. The 
Savior alights and turns to the people ; his 


audience. 
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voice is clear, sonorous, and reaches the most 
distant parts of the audience-room. In the 
meanwhile from an opposite direction appear, 
angrily gazing at the people welcoming the 
hated Nazarene, the irritated Scribes and 
Pharisees. During these moments the cur- 
tain of the middle stage falls, and presently 
rises again, displaying the court of the Tem- 
ple in which the dealers and money -changers 
are sitling at their tables. With looks of 
wrath the Savior approaches them exclaim- 
ing: “My house is « house of prayer, and 
ye have made it a den of thieves ;” and with 
a light motion of the hand he upsets their 
tables. At this there is grent tumult, the 
pieces of money falling on the floor and are 
hastily gathered up by the changers; the 
sacrificial doves flutter about, the dealers 
are angry, and the Pharisees are beside 
themselves at the boldness of him who yven- 
tures such innovations. But he is calm in 
quiet majesty, while the curtain falls and 
the first division is finished. 

Tt is natural that the mind should linger 
on this first appearance of the Savior, as the 
impression is very strong. There has been 
so much disenssion and thought about the 
personal appearance of Christ, with which in 
some form from .‘ildhood up we have been 
familiar and in regard to whom we have 
ull formed conceptions more or less crude 
or peculiar, that there is a satisfaction 
in supposing to. see before us Jesus as he 
A celebrated 
dramatic critic who has taken occasion to 
study the Passion Play in its religious and 
esthetic aspect, writes thus in regard to 
Christ as he there appears: “It produces 
the most wonderful impression to see the 


stood and walked among meu. 


Savior, the most famitiar object of our child- 
ish imagination, that form that in the most 
numerous and varied sculpturing and de 
picting we have seen standing before us, 
walking amoug us, talking with us—to 


hear how he teaches the people, how he 
meets the caviling of the Scribes and Phari- 
sees. His representative on this occasion is 
so excellent that we are completely willing 
to yield to the artistic deception. The po- 
sition of the arms, the easy and quiet gait, 
every thing, has the most devotional spirit, 
























































aud still is perfectly natural and un- 
studied.” 

And tlius the representative of Christ 
seems to lose his own personality and sub- 
jectivity, and whether in humble majesty 
or in kingly suffering, the sorrows of others’ 
guilt seem to shine through ail his de- 
meanor. The impression left is that it is 
not simply art, but so deep and abiding a 
feeling that the delineator must be borne 
and elevated by what he undertakes to rep- 
resent. And leaving for a ‘moment the 
leading figure, and regarding the entirety 


of the scene, one is struck by its imposing | 


character as a whole and the marvelously sys- 
tematic working of the hundreds of co-opera- 
tors. From the hoary-headed sire down to 
the merest child, though apparently promis- 
cuously mingled in a popular gathering 
there is the most exact arrangement, that 
evidently demands the most careful prelim- 
inary practice; and this, it will be remem- 
bered is among simple villagers and not with 
practiced performers. 

It were not wise to endeavor to take the 
reader through all the many divisions of the 
play, and still less so to linger with all the 
tableaux and the choruses—let us rather stop 
briefly at those scenes that are most likely 
to make a lasting impression on the memory. 
And the next in order is that of the San- 
hedrim. ‘This is given in very brilliant 
array and with a great variety of costumes, 
under the presidency of the high-priesis 
Annas and Caiaphas, The scene is oné of 
great activity. Caiaphas points out the 
danger that threatens the law by the bold 
conduct of this interloper, who desecrates the 
temple and lays violent hands on all the 
nicest portions of their creed, and after 
whom the masses are running. All agree in 
eclaring that he must be made harmless, 
and declare it to be better that one man 
should die than that a whole people should 
perish. But how shall they commence the 
work? The masses are attached to him and 
will protect him, and even the Romans will 
dohim noharm. All counsel fails as to the 
manner of securing him, In that moment 
the money-changers and dealers xppear on 


the scene. As they enter they utter violent 
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threats against Jesus who has mortally of- 
fended them, and to whom they swear re- 
tuliation, Caiaphas is skillful in catching 
up this accusation, and they unite with the 
embittered traders, who are ready for any 
thing to effect his arrest and turn the peo- 
ple against him. 

It will be noticed that this scene is not 
biblically correct, but it is not anti-biblical, 
and is very probable, while it is dramatically 
skillful, natural and very effective. The 
entire object of the play is to make the 
Bible story completely logical and natural by 
filling up the gaps and connecting the scenes, 
so that to the common mind there are no 
intervals in the narrative, and nothing that 
does not explain itself. 

Again there is a chorus telling the story 
of some Old Testament allusion to the Mes- 
sinh, again a tableau illustrating it, and then 
appears Christ in Bethany. Invited by 
Simon he with his disciples enters the stran- 
ger’s house and approaches the table to take 
a place. While Martha is serving them 
they enter into conversation, Then Mary 
Magdalene steps up to the Lord quietly and 
unobserved, and anoints his head with pre- 
cious ointment; then falls at his feet and 
anoints these also, and dries them with her 
hair, And now for the first time Judas 
utters his covetous censure, Why waste this 
precious ointment, that one might have sold 
for three hundred pence? Would it not have 
been better to keep it and give it to the poor? 
But the Lord reproves him: ‘ Why trouble 
ye the woman? for she hath wrought a good 
work upon me. For ye have the poor al- 
ways with you; but me ye have not all 
ways.” It was a touching and deeply affect- 
ing sight— this humble maid and her 
unselfish quiet sacrifice of the dearest that 
she hath; and one feels all the force of the 
truth of the words, when the Lord adds 
the prophecy, “Verily I say unto you, 
Wheresvever this Gospel shall be preached in 
the whole world, there shall also this that 
this woman hath done be told for a memorial 
of her.” 

Another very interesting scene is the 
parting of Jesus from his mother. This, like 
that of the traders in the Sanhedrim, is not 
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Biblical but legendary. Mary, the mother 
of Christ here appears for the first time in 
close resemblance to the Biblical representa- 
tions of her. She is very quiet in voice and 
gesticulation, but she makes an excellent 
impression in the course of the narrative 
through the simplicity of her demeanor and 
the evident intent not to transcend her 
powers. The scene was touching because it 
was so simple, and was presented entirely 
void of all theatrical pathos. It was the 
simple cause and the situation that produced 
so strong an impression. All the sorrow of 
the maternal heart was here concentrated and 
penetrated the soul of the spectator with 
overwhelming effect. But few eyes were 
dry, and it was only by effort that the inner 
feelings of many did not pass their usual 
bounds. 

The next representation is that of the 
party of Christ going with him up towards 
Jerusalem. We see the Master on his last 
journey, and hear his mysterious conversa- 
tion with his disciples about his approach- 
ing sorrows—to them still incomprehensible. 
With the lamenting and reproachful ery: 
‘Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou who killest 
the prophets, and stonest those sent unto 
thee, how 6ften have I wished to gather thy 
children as the hen gathereth her chickens, 
but ye would not.” Jesus and his disciples 
leave the scene; Judas alone remaining be- 
hind, and uttering a monologue, in which is 
pictured hisinner soul-struggle and the grow- 
ing inclination to betray his master. He in- 
dulges in reflection as te whether he shall 
stay with his Mastor or separate from him. 
‘Suppose his strange discourses about sor- 
rows and death should be fulfilled! What 
shall then become of me!” The purse 
that he carries is now empty—O that he 
had the three hundred pence! therefrom he 
could lay aside a portion in case the worst 
should happen. 

In that moment the money-changers ap- 
proach him and offer him tempting sums if 
he will disclose to them the nightly retreat 
of the Master; and Judas, in the sweet illu- 
sion that Jesus will even then escape them, 
falls into their snares, and promises all they 
ask, even to come to the Sanhedrim. And 
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now we come to the Last Supper and the 
washing of the disciples’ feet. This latter 
office has left so great an impression on the 
German mind that in some of the Catholic 
portions of the country, especially Bavaria 
and Austria, it isa regular yearly act on the 
part of the royal houses towards the people, 
The “ foot-washing ” of Vienna calls out the 
most brilliant court display of the year in 
connection with the Church, and the Aus- 
trian emperor himself washes the feet of a 
company of the oldest men and women of 
his realm, in imitation of the Savior, before 
a large and choice company of his subjects, 

When these sacred presentations are an- 
nounced there is «t first a feeling that here 
there must be a sort of profunation, or at 
least a good deal that is unfitting and un- 
seemly, and that a violation of good taste 
and religious feeling must be unavoidable. 
And any one who has not seen it will be 
likely thus to judge; for on any ordinary 
theatrical stage such a performance would 
be repulsive. But not so here. The diffi- 
culty of the representation is even increased 
by the twelvefold repetition of the act, 
which is performed quietly and with dig- 
nified slowness. The audience, however, 
follows it with increased attention from the 
beginning to the end. And the same danger 
of violation of sacred feeling attends the ae- 
tion of the Last Supper, for it is even in- 
creased by the sacredness of the act and the 
repeated distribution of the bread and the 
wine. But the simple and pious peasants 
succeed in maintaining the same solemn 
impression, the same -deep and touching 
feeling. 

Next in order the chorus sings the sorrows 
of Gethsemane, and the curtain rises on the 
seene, The suffering in the garden is 80 
deep and so spiritual that words are not 
fitted to detail it. The Christian heart can 
best read it in Bible story. Here some few 
necessories are introduced that are perhaps 
out of place, and not according to Scripture 
record. The third time that the Lord falls 
on his face an angel appears to console 
him, and engages in sympathizing conversa- 
tion. Here it would seem that words were 
not sufficient, and tint simple pantomime 




















were better adapted to presént the deep 
sympathy to be expressed. ‘This scene closes 
with the kiss of Judas and the arrest of our 
Lord. And at this point there is a much 
needed pause of an hour neccessary for act- 
ors and spectators. And even during this 
hour many of the poorer visitors from the 
surrounding region, whose seats are not re- 
served to them, remain in their places and 
enjoy in appropriate quiet their humble 
lunch; which shows conclusively the pre- 
dominating feeling among them in regard to 
the Passion Play to be that it is for religious 
instruction and contemplation, and not for 
mere amusement. Indeed, their pious and 
respectful demeanor throughout the per- 
formance is often a useful lesson to those 
who come perchance for sport. 

Indeed, the close and thoughtful study of 
the characters as they appear on the stage 
impresses one with the extreme inward feel- 
ing that moves them in the performance of 
their respective réles. Many of the first 
artists of Germany have made a deep study 
of Joseph Mayer in the character of Christ 
under differing circumstances. We have 
the Christ with benignant countenance, 
blessing; the Christ with face expressing 
the deepest scorn, in the act of reproving ; 
the Christ wearing the crown of thorns, and 
showing in every feature suffering resigna- 
tion, Then Mary the mother of Christ isa 
lovely character a3 one regards her in her 
peasant simplicity. Plain, unassuming, 
quiet, resigned, she seems a true type of 
the one who, in the stable of Bethlehem, 
gave birth to the Savior of the world. The 
character of Judas is the most thankless in 
the category, and for the sake of him who 
portrays it with so much life we may hope 
that his fellow villagers permit him at least 
to divest himself of his ungracious nature 
when he steps down into private life. He 
does not probably carry the civic bag. 

Jesus himself henceforth appears as an 
accused prisoner, His hands are bound be- 
hind his back, and he is dragged from one 
court to another, passing through all stages 
of inward humiliation and outward violence. 
But in the midst of all these scenes his 
representative succeeds in maintaining the 
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dignity of his position, although in accord- 
ance with Scriptural history he mostly re- 
mains quiet and suffering, and thus deprives 
himself of the most effective dramatic aid 
that would be seized by a more worldly and 
ambitious man. When Jesus is first taken 
before the high-priest Annas, standing on 
the balcony of his palace, with the uneasy 
and troubled mass below him, one distinctly 
feels that the great official of the temple is 
troubled by the suffering silence of the ac- 
cused man in his presence. And when Jesus, 
in the Sanhedrim, after a long silence in 
presence of Caiaphas, which he breaks only 
at the earnest appeal of the judge to say 
whether he is the Christ, utters the simple 
and impressive phrase— Thou sayest it; I 
am he”—then, and not until then, does one 
feel all the mighty weight of these words. 

Jesus remains very nearly silent in the 
presence of Pilate, in whose hands lies the 
decision of life or death ; and before the mis- 
erable Herod he is completely mute. The 
author of the text has tnken great pains to 
work up the character of Pilate with thor- 
oughness and <lramatic effect. The haughty 
Roman at first treats the fanatical Jews with 
cool irony; he knows the men before him, 
and openly takes an interest in the young 
rabbi of whom he has heard so much. He 
makes every effort to let him go free, and 
when the fanatical crowd threatens to accuse 
him of being disloyal to the Roman emperor 
in sustaining one who proclaims himself a 
king, then he still tries to excite the sym- 
pathy of the people, and orders 2 compara- 
tively mild punishment. And thus scene 
after scene in the life of Jesus is unrolled 
before the spectators down to the crowning 
with sharp thorns, all of which leave an in- 
delible impression on the memory of the 
beholder. 

Pilate finally appeals to the people as a 
last tribunal; in weakness he declines to 
give the decision, and casts the responsibility 
on others. He is here the true type of the 
many men whose weak will bends in pres- 
ence of the stern realities of the world. At 
this moment the fanaticism of the people 
reaches its height. An endless crowd still 
larger than that at the entry into Jerusalem 
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fills every portion of the stage, and covers it 
from sight. Their cry and uproar become 
wilder and more threatening, and when Pi- 
late now bids them choose between Jesus 
and Barabbas, they cast the fearful die in 
saying, “Let his blood be upon us and our 
children.” Pilate, on his: baleony, washes 
his hands in innocence, declares the death 
sentence, and the eurtain falls on the terrible 
and significant scene. The text bestows 
special care also on the character of Judas, 
which is developed with much artistic skill 
in the intent to emphasize the great proverb 
of Christianity, that the love of money is 
the rootof all evil. From small beginnings, 
with his grumbling at the extravagance in 
the case of the costly ointment, he soon be- 
comes a traitor to his Lord. And when the 
fearful consequence of his guilt is unveiled 
to his mind, he gives up all hope of for- 
giveness; despair seizes him, and impels him 
to suicide. All these moments—the repent- 
ance, the effort to free himself from this in- 
delible crime, the scornful reply of the San- 
hedrim—are produced with great effect. 
“ Look thou to that!” is the last fearful blow, 
and with a few terrible words he seizes the 
rope, makes the noose, rushes to the tree, 
and the curtain veils in falling the repulsive 
though instructive finale. The character of 
Judas gives the best opportunity for dra- 
matic effect in the entire play, and this is 
not neglected. The actor at times rises to 
Shakespearean manner, but is careful not to 
make the contrast between himself and his 
pious competitors too great, and thus reaches 
a high degree of effect, which at times thrills 
the audience. 

We now approach the final act of the 
crucifixion, which is preceded by the bear- 
ing of the cross in presence of a great throng 
of people. This procession is led by the 
Roman soldiers, then the three condemned 
men—Jesus and the two thieves—each hear- 
ing his cross; now come the high-priest and 
the Scribes, with satisfaction beaming on 
their countenances, the masses of Jerusalem, 
among them the weeping daughters of the 
grent city, to whom the Lord exclaims: 
“ Weep for yourselves and your children ;” 
and then to the left the sacred women of 
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Bible stor@, As they reach Calvary the 
scene closes and the curtain again falls. The 
usual chorus then appears, but now the 
many-hued garbs are laid aside, and all the 
choristers are in deep black. The leader be- 
gins by appealing to all pious souls 


“To rise, and go to Golgotha, 
And see with pain and gratitude 
What here occurs for their salvation.” 


And he thus closes: 


“ Whose heart shall not tremble 
When he hears the hammer’s blow, 
Which pierces, alus! with cruel nails 
His hands, his feet, his soul?” 


Behind the scene are then heard the blows 
of the hammer, and soon the curtain rises, 
The two crosses with the thieves are already 
raised. The central cross with Jesus bound 
and nailed thereon is still Iving on the 
ground, and is slowly raised and wedged in 
the cavity of theearth. The dramatic critic, 
above quoted, thus speaks of it: ‘“ What a 
scene! We are no longer in Ober-ammer- 
gau; we are in Jerusalem, on Golgotha! 
What an impression is made by this living 
crucifixion! The form, the outstretched 
arms, and the sunken head produce the most 
touching feeling, which is greatly strength- 
ened by the reflection that all this takes us 
back eighteen hundred years to the actual 
cross on which the Savior died. Mary is 
there, supported by the women, while the 
loving John and the Magdalene are kneel- 
ing. With what weight does every word 
uttered from the cross penetrate the soul! 
What a sacred consecration of the deepest 
feeling !”’ 

The crucifixion lasts twenty minutes, for 
they enter into all the minutiz attending it 
in Seripture history. It is difficult to com- 
prehend how the performer, even with all 
hidden help, can sustain himself so long in 
the one position, and the details of suffer- 
ing are so well known that we may leave 
them to the memory of the reader. When 
the Savior is dead the Jews begin their un-- 
seemly wrangle about the superscription, 
and finally send a messenger to Pilate, who 
returns with the famous answer, “ What T 
have written, I have written.” 

And now Nicodemus and Joseph of Ari- 
mathea approsch—they have begged the 












corpse of Pilate, and will take it down from 
the cross. ‘The scene is a beautiful and en- 
nobling one. Ladders are placed against 
the cross, and Nicodemus ascends in front 
and Joseph from behind. The wounded 
limbs are loosed with such loving tender- 
ness and touching piety that the spectators 
seem to take part in the performance, and 
feel relieved when it is successfully and 
gently accomplished. 

And here we might well stop, and shall 
do so with mere reference to the resurrection 
and the ascension of our Lord. The former 
is actually represented in contrast to Biblical 
history, which is clearly in bad taste. The 


ascension is a scene and not an act—it ig the 
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last grand tableau, and the best. Sur- 
rounded. by a crowd of. Bible characters, 
among whom we perceive the disciples, the 
holy women, and Nicodemus and Joseph of 
Arimathea, is seen the Savior, standing a 
little elevated, with a banner of victory in 
his hand. When this scene has lasted a 
moment the figure of Jesus rises slowly, and 
the curtain sinks. The Passion Play is over, 
and the crowd moves quietly aw ty without 
a-sound, evidently under a deep religious 
influence. This has been no play; it has 
been a sweet and touching lesson in the life 
of Christ, reverently presented, and many 
who came to scoff have left with better and 
praying hearts. 





“TF I could only sell it, or divide it, or 

forsake it, or, better than either,” and | 
the voice took a deeper tone, “if I could 
only make up my mind to endure it!” 

A few strong, swift strokes, and the boat 
rounded the little point and shot into a tiny 
cove. Almost before it touched the shore 
the oars were dropped, and the speaker 
sprang upon the sands. He moored the lit- 
tle craft, and without pausing an instant to 
gauze at the sunset glory in the western 
clouds or the playful tossing of the white- 
capped waves, strode sturdily up the path 
between the rocks. He was young and 
strong and brave, and yet his head was bent, 
as if he did not like the caresses of the wind. 
His dress was that of a iisherman, and his 
step that of a soldier, and his smile that of a 
woman. 

You would not have needed me to tell you 
the latter if you had seen the sudden lifting 
of his head and the light that came to his 
face ns he neared the house at the top of the 
hill, and saw his mother watching for him at 
the window. “ Dear old mother,” he mutters, 
“she must not know that I do not altogether 
like it. She has had enough to bear ;” and 


so he went and greeted her, not with a kiss, 
for kissing had not been “ their way,” but 
with 2 -heerful, playful word and a call for 
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supper, which he knew was waiting by the 
fire. 

The old house-mother afid the old house 
seemed to belong to each other, and both to 
belong to that part of the coast of Maine 
that gives to nature, human or other, strong 
and individual lines. They both had rugged 
features softened by time; both were gray 
and storm-beaten and used to the winds; and 
both looked like a refuge for any who needed 
shelter from storms. Mother Coyte, the 
wives of the fishermen in the village beyond 
the point called her, and they might “ave 
called her son “Father Coyte,” if service 
and not years made any claim to trust. The 
Coytes owned “the Point” with its high 
promontory of rocky coast, ils sheltered in- 
lets und soft sandy beach, its miniature bay 
and its wonderful rocks, water-worn and 
matted with seaweed. And behind all these 
they owned the strip of forest and the farm 
that stretched its acres inland. These seemed 
great possessions to the villagers, who had 
only their cabins on the shore, their many 
children, and their hard hands wherewith to 
exrn their bread. Some of these were sailors 
aud some were laborers who had worked on 
the farm for Roger’s father, and Roger him- 
self had been in his childhood a playmate of 
their children and a pet in their humble 
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homes. As he grew older he knew how to 
serve them many a good turn, old and 
young, in sickness and in trouble, until 
they missed him in absence and were heartily 
glad when he came home. And now he had 
cone home to stay, and he had been “ around 
the point ” among the old places and the old 
friends, and notwithstanding their welcome 
had said to himself ss he came in sight of 
his home, “If I could only forsake. it, or, 
better still, if I could only endure it as I 
ought.” 

And he must learn to endure it, that he 
well knew; and he meant to learn it, too, at 
. whatever cost, for he had courage and man- 
liness, and some sense of duty as well, The 
old farm was dear enough to him. He had 
never shirked his share of work upon it, 
though it had been mostly boy’s work, for 
he was the Benjamin of the flock, the child 
of his parents’ old age. Peter, his older 
brother, was old enough to have been his 
father, and when he married and brought 
his wife, who also brought her old maid 
sister, to live in the homestead, Roger had 
pleaded to go away to school. ‘This seemed 
hard for old Peter Coyte, for though the 
coast farm was large, it was rocky and hard 
to till, and there was little “ ready money ” 
to spend. He might easily have turned a 
few acres into cash, and several times had 
been offered generous sums for a patch of 
the coast large enough for Summer cottages. 
But, much as he loved money, he loved 
his own way more, and he “ wasn’t going 
to have city boarders tramping through his 
lots.” As he had received them from his 
father, so he would transmit them to his 
sons. It had been a good place for him to 
live, and would undoubtedly be the best 
place for them. As for school, Roger might 
go, if he cared so much about it, and if his 
mother wanted it, but he did not see any 
special need. He had been one of the fore- 
most men in the township, and had got along 
without books, and he did not understand 
why Roger could not, since he was certain 
to spend his life at the farms. 

To make sure of this he inserted in his 
will a clause forbidding the division or sale 
of the land during the mother’s life-time, 
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and making it incumbent upon one son to 
occupy the old home. This worked not 
badly for Roger when Peter, Junior, brought 
home his wife, and after his father’s death 
continued to remain upon the place; but 
when Peter, Junior, died, and left the three 
women alone, the young man learned, and, 
without much outward grumbling, necepted, 
his altered fate. Farewell now to his hopes 
of active existence in the great world of 
men. Before him stretched years of life with 
these old women, only one of whom he loved. 
Still his conscience pricked a little when he 
saw how the farm had run down during his 
brother’s years of feebleness, and how his 
mother’s face had aged and wrinkled under 
her many cares; and if not heroic, he yet 
had the grace to hide his disappointment 
and to go to work witha will. To this grace 
time added patience, and often, as the years 
ran on, and he saw the calm content in his 
mother’s face, he felt repaid for all. There 
was no money except that which the farm 
‘could be made to yield, and it was well, 
perhaps, that there was little time fordream- 
ing and regret. 

One afternoon, as he was about leaving 
the field, he saw coming toward him a little 
boy whom he employed about the place. 

“O Mr. Coyte,” he began, halferying and 
out of breath, ‘she thinks she’s drown-ded, 
She wants you—to come quick.” 

““Who’s drowned? who wants me?” said 
Roger, taking the frightened lad by the arm 
and starting toward home. 

“O, don’t hold so tight,” squealed the 
lad, squirming under Roger’s strong hand, 

“Speak, then. Who’s drowned? 
sent you, Nathan? Is my. mother drowned?” 

“No, no; oh, don’t grip so!” 

“Not my mother? Whose mother then?” 

“T dunno,” said the boy, his teeth chat- 
tering in the hopeless confusion of fright. 
“T dunno—Summer boarders out in the 
bay—bonrders tipped over boats—drownded 
and dead. And shes already, she says—” 

“ Who’s all ready? all ready for what?’ 

“ Your mother.” 

“Ready for what? To be drowned ?” 

“No, no; ready to take her in. Bed’s all 
ready.” 
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“To take her in? What are you trying 
to tell?” 

The boy gasped, took courage, and began 
again : 

“Your mother—she—” 

“ Well, go on.” 

“She said—” 

“ Said what ?” 

“ She was all ready.” 

“ Ready for what?” 

“For you to go and get her, and bring 
her right along.” 

“ Good heavens! Get whom, my mother?” 

“ No.” : 

“The drowned ones ?”’ 

“No; the one that was n’t.” 

“ What one? where?” 

“The woman down in the village.” 

All this time they had been hurrying on; 
he had it at last. There had been an acci- 
dent to some party from one of the neigh- 
boring hotels. His mother wanted him to 
go for the survivors, and to bring them to 
her house, as the only comfortable refuge 
near. 

He sent the bewildered child back to her, 
aud lost no time in gaining the village, 
where the sad group about the shore con- 
firmed his worst fears. A tiny sail-boat had 
capsized, and but for the happy chance that 
two fishing-boats were near both occupants, 
a lady and a lad of sixteen years, would 
have lost their lives. Exhausted with the 
effort at keeping his sister above water, when 
the young man saw that help was near, even 
after the hands were outstretched to save 
them, his strength had failed and he had 
sunk. Swiftly they drew the young: girl 
into the boat and rowed her to the beach, 
and leaving her in the hands of the excited 
women, turned back to rejoin the other boat, 
which was waiting above the spot where the 
hapless boy went down. Roger stopped for 
one glance only into the pale, beautiful face. 
He caught the beseeching look of the eyes 
and the half articulate murmur, “ Harry, 
Harry! save my brother Harry !” and with- 
out a word he threw his coat upon the 
sand and sprang into the sea. The boat 
had made but a few lengths. It waited for 
him, and pulled rapidly back to the fatal spot. 
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“ Has he risen?’ he shouted to the men. 

“Once; but we could n’t reach him, and 
he’s gone again. No, no; there he is,” and 
for a moment a white face gleamed above 
the water and was gone. 

Quick as thought Roger sprang from the 
boat and disappeared beneath the wave. 
They held their breath. Was he lost too? 
But they watched for a moment only ere the 
strong swimmer came to the surface, clasp- 
ing in one arm the seemingly lifeless boy. 

At sight of him the sister swooned, and 
placing the lad in the care of the men, who 
knew all that they should do to restore him, 
Roger lifted her gently in his arms, and mo- 
tioning two of the men to follow, they bore 
her to the nearest boat. Silently the men 
took the oars and rowed swiftly around the 
point to his own landing near the house. 
His mother saw him coming, and gently 
they bore her to the house, and placed her 
in the quiet room made ready by her thought- 
ful care. As her head touched the pillow 
again she opened her eyes, with an eager 
questioning upon her face: 

“Harry,” she whispered, “ where is Harry ? 
“ean you not save my brother?” And the 
white lips quivered sadly. 

“T hope so; I think so; I am going to 
him now,” he whispered; and leaving her 
with his mother, he hastened again to the 
boat. 

Save him! He must be saved; he could 
never face the anguished questioning of 
those eyes. He must have an answer of 
comfort ready when she asked again; and as 
he hastened down the rocky path and sprang 
into his boat, he felt strong enough to wrest 
from the sea even its dead, if that would 
bring this pale girl back to life. 

It was not too late. Vigorously on the 
shore the rough hands rubbed and rolled the 
lad. A roaring fire and warm blankets 
awaited him in the nearest cabin, and fin- 
ished the work so well begun. 

Roger did not wait to have him speak. 
“Tell him his sister is safe,” he said, and 
away he went, urging his boat through the 
water, bearing his words of life. As he 


strode up the path he was suddenly con- 
scious of new gladness that the dear old 
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home was there. That fair girl was there 
under that old gray roof; he could see the 
light in the window of the room; he could 
see the shadow of his mother’s softly moving 
figure on the curtains, and he wondered l:ow 
he could ever have thought. that the place 
seemed: drear. 

And what a Summer it was after that! 
Harry Walden was brought over that same 
night and placed in Roger’s own room, from 
which in a few days he emerged as well as 
ever, profoundly thankful for his narrow 
escape and quite willing to be instructed by 
Roger in the management of sails, and full 
of anxiety for his sister Agnes, who found it 
more difficult to recover from the shock she 
had. received. Upon the excitement and 
prostration followed a period of slow fever, 
during which Mother Coyte nursed her in a 
way that quite won the love of the affection- 
ate, motherless. girl. When able to be 
moved, and her father came down again to 
take her home, she did not care to go, and 
when Harry went back to West Point, the 
physician said she must not return to the 
city, and was not strong enough to bear the 
excitement of the gay resorts along the 
shore. It was easy to persuade her father to 
Jet her remain among her new-found friends 
in the quiet cottage. 

While the question of her departure had 
been discussed Roger had kept discreetly 
out of the way, and when it was decided 
the world seemed too small to hold the joy 
with which: his life was filled. Suddenly 
and swiftly had come to him the old-and yet 
ever new revelation of the blessedness of 
loving some one with all. the heart’s best 
love, and, as is ever the case, it transfigured 
the world to his vision. Any place with 
Agnes Walden in it was fair; without her 
any paradise would be emptied of its joy. 

Still the daily cares and Jabors went on, 
but a.new spirit was behind and in it all. 
He could see no chance of his going out into 
the world to make a place “fair enough for 
her, and he could not think it just, even if 
it were possible, to win her to share a home 
like this with him. Yet he sweetened his 
daily toil with dreams of how he could 


make the old place beautiful. In dreams he 
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rebuilt the old house from roof to cellar and 
furnished it for her, and from such dreams 
he woke with a happiness that was almost 
pain, to the cold reality of his actual 
poverty in the midst of his many rocky 
acres of land. And the Summer sped on, 
and he kept his secret and hoarded his joys 
and watching always for some sign in Agnes 
that she dreaded the parting that was near 
at hand. But she was blithe as a bird, 


‘when she had recovered her health, and 


went singing about the hozuse, playfully in- 
sisting upon sharing the lighter tasks in 
gentle daughterly ways that had no end of 
charm for the lonely, reserved old mother. 
Under her t.acity Mrs. Coyte’s desire to 
have things “ just so” was modified, and she 
draped the windows and covered the chairs 
with bright-colored chintz, and put her dainty 
touch, sooner or later, upon every room in 
the quaint old house. This was not altogether 
agreeable to the widow of the lost son Peter, 
a large-boned, hard-working daughter of the 
coast, who confided to her maiden sister the 
secret conviction that her ‘‘ mother was be- 
ing imposed upon right under her nose by 
this city girl’s redicklous ways.” But as 
Mrs. Peter, Junior, kept her opinions to her 
own. side of the house, the family har- 
mony was only occasionally disturbed. And 
Agnes, when she had brightened up the 
old lady’s heart forall day with her “ ridick- 
lous ways,’ would wander away to the 
rocks or the woods with her book, and while 
the hours away till. Roger came from his 
work, Or, when she wearied of the soli- 
tude she would go down to the village on 
the coast and into the homes of the aged and 
sick or poor, where she was sure to find 
somebody. to talk to her of Roger’s kindness 
to them all. 

And then there were delicious evenings on 
the bay, when she wondered at herself for 
feeling so safe after her terrible fright. 
Drifting dreamily under the stars, it was not 


‘ easy for Roger always to be silent as to what 


lay. nearest his heart. And once he veti- 
tured so fur as to ask her if she had “ever 
thought what it must be to spend all one’s 
life in such a desolate place ;” and she had 
given just the least little shiver, and an- 








swered, “ Dreadful!” After that it was easier 
to be still. 


“ What are you going to do at Christinas?” 
she asked one day, when the leaves were 
growing bright in the clear October air. 

“We always do the same thing,” said 
Mother Coyte cheerfully ; “ we give the day 
to the coast people-— to those especially 
among the women and children who never 
have another really merry day in the year.” 

“And are there many such?” asked 
Agnes, her large eyes bright with sympathy. 

“A good many,” answered Mother Coyte. 
“*'Y ig a hard climate in the Winter, and 
poverty presses rather sorely sometimes; 
but at Christmas, Roger has the young peo- 
ple all up here, and makes it bright for them 
in every possible way. And they anticipate 
it the whole year round.” 

“ How lovely that is!” said Agnes; “ but 
just this once can you not put their festival 
a little later, and come to us for the holi- 
days? Papa wants you very much, and so 
do I; and he has written me to urge it. Do 
say you will come!” she said, coaxingly, as 
she stroked Mrs. Coyte’s gray hair. 

“No, no, dear child, not I. Roger may go 
possibly, but I haven’t been to Boston for 


many, many years, not since his father 
died,” and she looked hesitatingly at her 
son. 


How he wanted to say “ yes’” to the gen- 
tle pleading in his mother’s eyes. For a 
moment he wished he had not taught the 
whole community to look to him for its 
holiday, but the thonght of the children’s 
faces rebuked him, and he answered: 

“Tecan wait for my pleasure better than 
the children ean, I think, mother, though I 
must confess I do n’t like to wait any better 
than they.” 

“And mother dislikes to have you wait 
even as other mothers do,” said Mrs. Coy te, 
aud her look and tone showed even: more re- 
gret than her words. 

And so the days flew by all too fast for 
Roger. And Mr. Walden came at last to 
take his daughter home. 

Again and again on Roger’s lips trembled 
the words he dared not speak. Yet, if she 
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loved him, as sometimes he was sure she did, 
she would be willing to share his lot, what- 
ever it might be: women loved so in his 
mother’s time, were they less noble in their 
love to-day? Was it right to let her go 
without one word of what his life had been 
telling her so long ? 


“T have every thing to thank you both 
for,” snid Mr. Walden, as he took Mrs, 
Coy te’s hand at parting. “ You saved my 
boy, and IT have not seen Agnes looking so 
well and so happy since her mother died. 
I shall always feel as if I owed both my 
children to you.” 

“ We shall miss Agnes sadly,” she replied ; 
“indeed, she has been like a daughter in the 
house—and—and,”—the widow thought of 
her son and the words refused to come. 

The gentleman smiled quietly to himself. 
He was not so blind as she supposed. 

“Well, well, dear madam, of course you 
miss her, and I would n’t wonder if she 
should be home-sick in Boston. If she is, 
you shall have her back again by and by.” 

“Do you think so? Do yonindeed? If. 
I could only give Roger that comfort!” 

“So, so,” laughed the father, “ that’s the 
way, isit? So it’s tor Roger’s sake that you 
want her to come back?” 

The old lady colored and looked nervous. 
She had not meant to betray the secret of 
her son; but she rallied and answered stoutly, 
“ Tndeed, sir, it’s no fault of his if he loves 
her. Nobody could help it, who saw her 
about day after day as we have done.” 

A step at the door and Roger entered. 
“The carriage is all ready,” he said, ‘‘ and 
I suppose you must hasten if you would get 
the evening train. I will ride over to the 
station and see you off” 

And then Agnes came from her room, and 
the dear old lady, who rarely kissed her 
own boy, because it had “ never been her 
way,” held her in her arms, and kissed her 
soft cheeks again and again; and when 
finally she let her go, Roger tucked the 
robes about her with trembling hands and 
eyes that could not meet her own. 

Mr. Walden came out on the porch and 
put his portmanteau under the seat. “ Per- 
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haps you would u’t mind driving Agnes 
over yourself, Mr. Coyte,” he said to Roger, 
“and [’ll ride over on your horse. I’ve a 
fancy for = cigar and a trot along shore, and 
Agnes doesn’t always like my cigar.” And 
without waiting for an answer he mounted 
and was off, but Mrs. Coyte saw the wrinkle 
in the corner of his eye as he gave her his 
parting smile. 

And they rode on. in silence “ round the 


point.” At the spot where he had seen her - 


first, lying white and still upon the sands, 
involuntarily he tightened the reins and 
the horses stopped. Before them lay the 
sea, blue and bright as on the day that was 
in both their hearts. 

“T shall always love the sea,” she said 
softly. ‘ I can never forget how merciful it 
was to me that day.” 

** And to me also,” he said, as if he spoke 
to himself. ‘ 

She looked up quickly into his face. It 
was pale, and his voice revealed the struggle 
with his rebel heart. ‘‘ How merciful to 
you?” she asked, half- frightened at his 
look. 

“ How can you ask?” he cried passion- 
ately. ‘ Did it not give you to me? give 
you to me for all this Summer through? 
And if all the rest of my life is Winter, if I 
miss you out of every day and every hour, 
I can never cease to love the sea for 
this, the only Summer that my life has 
kuown. I never lived till I knew you, 
Agnes,” and then he dropped his head and 
did not speak again. He had not meant to 
tell her. The sea had broken the silence of 
his. heart, and he wished, O how he wished 
he had been still! 

For Agnes did not answer. She only sat 
in silence and wondered why, if he so cared 
for her, that he let her go away? Why 
he did not ask her to share his life and 
home. 

“You will decide to come to us at Christ- 
mas, I hope,” she said, as he gave her to her 
father at the station. 

He thought of the fishermen’s children, 
and said, “If not then, soon after, I hope.” 
And that was all after such a passionate 
outbreak on the beach. 
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Mr. Walden had not found it possible to 
speak of remuneration to the Coytes for the 
shelter their home had given; but as the 
holiday season drew near he began to talk 
playfully to his daughter of a Christmas gift 
to show their gratitude and love, 

“ What shall it be, Agnes? I owe them 
the lives of both my children, and you shall 
choose for them any gift that you think will 
please them best, even to ‘the half of my 
kingdom.’ ” 

Agnes laughed. “TI don’t believe they 
will come down; but I want to send up a 
great many gifts for dear Mother Coyte to 
bestow upon the people of the village. I 
want to help her to make it a wonderful 


‘Christmas for them.” 


“Well, even to half of my kingdom.” 

“What nonsense, papa! What is your 
kingdom. I’d ‘ike to know.” 

“Well, it consists in a very troublesome 
daughter and « good-for-nothing son,” he 
said, giving Harry’s ear a roguish tweak. 

“ Well, which half will you give to Mother 
Coyte?’ asked Harry, entering into his 
father’s spirit of fun. 

“That depends upon whether they come 
down for their gifts. If they do not refuse 
my invitation, perhaps I’ll give Mr. Roger 
‘the better half;’” but his daughter’s hand 
was on his lips and her blushing face hidden 
in his shoulder. 

“ Never mind, sister. Dear, old Roger! 
he deserves the best, 1’m sure,” said Harry 
soothingly, “and I’m going to write him 
the conditions. Small chance the village 
children will have of a festival this year. So 
you had better send on a cargo of flannels and 
things wherewith Mother Coyte can comfort 
them for the loss of their Roger.” 

“Hush, Harry! He would not disap- 
point his people, as he calls them, for all the 
merry Christmas we could offer.” 

“We will see,” said Mr. Walden. ‘“ You 
may tell him in your letter, Harry, that my 
business requires me to go to London imme- 
diately, and that I mean to take a little run 
into Italy, and that I have been forced to 


take passage in the Bothnia, which sails on 


the 26th, so they must not fail to come to 
spend the Christmas-day with us.” 
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“ And is Agnes to go with you, papa?” 
“Or course, of course! Why should I 
leave my only girl behind ?” 

But Agnes had fled away to her room to 
hide the tears of regret and surprise. To go 
to Ituly with papal What could be better? 
but to go without seeing Roger! How was 
she to bear it and never let her teasing father 
see the hurt? But he would come. He 
would surely come if he loved her, and 
Harry was writing him now. 

So she filled the last day with busy prep- 
arations, not forgetting the Christmas gifts 
for Mother Coyte’s poor children, and for 
the old and sick. And almost belore she 
expected it the answer to their pressing in- 
vilation came. It was from the dear old 
mother herself. Harry’s letter had been de- 
layed and had not reached them till the 
23d of December. “The festival was all 
prepared, the old house bright with ever- 
greens and scarlet berries, and the people 
were all to come, but without Roger it 
would be all as nothing to them, his life- 
long friends. It was a sore trial to them 
both, but Roger could not be away that 
night.” 

And Roger had told her to write thus; 
but at midnight of the same day the sound 
of horses’ hoofs might be heard on the ten- 
mile road to S——, and a solitary man waited 
at the station there for the train that passed 
at four o’clock in the morning. He would 
go, he would reach the city in time to spend 
the morning hours with her, and return to 
his post in the afternoon. 

Arrived in Boston, he sought the Walden 
mansion, to find it alrendy closed. The old 
servant told him that up to a late hour they 
had expected friends to be with them, but 
finding they were not able to come, they de- 
cided to hasten their departure, and had left 
the house only an hour ago. Gone to pass 
the Christmas in the country with some 
friends, and to return only in time to take 
the steamer of the 26th. 

Back again over all the weary miles in 
the train. The country was bleak and deso- 
late. The snow lay cold on the hills. The 
sea was black in the morning light as he 
neared the stution where his horse was wait- 
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ing; and as his hoofs beat on the frozen 
ground, it seemed as if they fell upon his 
heart. He felt beaten down and sore. He 
had done what he thought right, and this 
was his reward. How could he bear the joy 
of these rollicking children, nay, make mirth 
and laughter for them, when he felt so cold 
and dead? Yet he would try; for, poor 
things, who knew but they were born to 
heart-aches like to his? and their hurts 
would come soon enough. He would do his 
best, and he certainly ought to be able to 
rejoice with any that were glad, though how 
any one could be so was a mystery to this 
mood. 

Utterly tired out and dejected, he threw 
the rein to Nathan, who had been watching 
at the stable-door, and turned to enter the 
house. Lights were gleaming every-where, 
and already shouts of laughter and merry 
voices reached his ear, and the shadow of 
evergreen slars shone on the curtains. For 
a moment he stopped on the wide piazza and 
lifted his eyes to the still heavens, where 
the stars were shining as on the night when 
the Christ-child came, and he bowed his head 
to hear the waves tossing and moaning like 
those to which He said, “ Be still.’ 

And the night’s solemn beauty sank into 
his heart, and he felt somehow that the Man 
of Sorrows was nearer than before, and that 
now he shared with all the souls that suffer 
the world’s great Christmas gift. And then 
he turned to go in, but a light step sounded 
near, and a soft hand was Inid upon his arm, 

“ Agnes!” Agnes!” said he, in a passionate 
whisper. 

“Yes, Roger, I am here. Papa brought 
me to your mother—to be her Christmas 
gift.” 

“ And mine? and mine?” he said, open- 
ing his arms. 

“ And yours too, if you want me, Roger.” 


Peter's wife “ did n’S see much sense”’ in 
changes, but notwithstanding her objections, 
in course of time a cottage rose on the cliffs 
above the sea. Back a half-mile a great 
hotel stands on leased land, which the owner 
has no right to sell, aud throngs of strangers 
flock every Summer to the shores. And 
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Summer boarders do “tramp through old 
Peter’s lots,” and one of them, sitting at 
a fisherman’s: cottage-door, heard the story 
of Roger Coyte’s Christmas gift. 

He heard, too, how the.tide of joy that 
began to flow that Christmas night had 
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known no ebb, but every year liad overflowed 
into the lives of the needy, near and far, 
until the Christmas-tide was made a joyful 
time for numberless little ones, and suffering 
and helpless ones, for whom the Christ-child 
came. 





N ICHAEL CRESAP was the youngest 

son of Colonel Thomas Cresap, and 
was born in Frederick, now Allegheny 
County, Maryland, June 29, 1742. This was 
then ‘a frontier county, and the hardy and 
intrepid life which the pioneers led devel- 
oped the young lad into a robust, active, and 
enterprising youth. When a mere boy, his 
father sent him to Baltimore County to 
school. Being attached to out-door life, and 
not relishing the confinement of study, he 
ran off, aud returned on foot to his home, a 
distance of one hundred and forty miles. 
His father did not receive him with com- 
placence, but gave him a severe flogging, and 
sent him back. The punishment he received 
was a wholesome lesson ; for he applied him- 
self to his studies, and remained at school 
until he had completed his course. 

Soon after leaving the academy, he mar- 
ried a Miss Whitehead, of Philadelphia— 
neither of them scarcely more than a child 
in age or experience—and settled in a small 
village near his father’s. Here he began life 
as a merchant, and imported goods from 
London. He dealt largely, but well-nigh 
ruined himself by the system of credit and 
his misplaced confidence in his customers. 
By some means a report reached London 
that he was preparing to remove to some un- 
known part of the country where he would 
be out of reach of the Jaw; and the dealer 
who had heretofore honored his commissions 
refused to fill any further orders from him. 
Mr. Cresap found out the originator of this 
report, and avenged himself by a personal 
conflict; but this did not add to his riches, 
and his business operations were largely cur- 
tailed. 

About this time the tide of emigration 
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began to flow westward. The rich bottom 


lands of the upper Ohio mainly attracted the , 


emigrants from Maryland and Virginia, and 
Captain Cresap determined to go thither 
himself. Early in the Spring of 1774, he 
engaged six or seven active young men ata 
stipulated wage to accompany him to. the 
wilderness of the Ohio, and there he under- 
took the business of building houses and 
clearing lands. He erected what is believed 
to be the first cabin in the western country 
of hewed logs with a shingle-roof nailed on, 
Thirty years later a voyager descending the 
Ohio mentions it as an evidence of rapid 
improvement and growth that he saw four 
shingled cabins between the Kanawha and 
the Scioto! 

The disturbed condition of the country 
was the chief drawback in effecting settle- 
ments in the West. The boundary’ lines 
between Pennsylvania and Virginia west of 
the mountains were not well defined, and 
both colonies claimed jurisdiction of the ter- 
ritory about Fort Pitt. Only fourteen 
years previously this point had been cap- 
tured by his majesty’s forces from the 
French, and was now under the command 
of Dr. John Connolly, the Earl of Dunmore’s 
vice-governor of Western Virginia. This 
was the principal post of the Indian traders, 
who seem to have used their influence with 
the Indians to secure their attachment to 
their respective colonies and alienate them 
each from the other. A third cause of dis- 
turbance was the revolutionary spirit, which 
was already separating the colonists into two 
classes, rebel and tory. The “ Boston Tea- 
party ” had inaugurated a resistance, if not 
a rebellion, against British control in New 
England, and the governors of Virginia and 


















South Carolina were unable to withstand 
effectually the growing sentiment of inde- 
pendency in those provinces. A civil con- 
flict seemed probable at any moment. In 
many localities companies of troops were 
gathered to resist the encroachments of roy- 
alty. Congress issued proclamations and 
passed resolutions looking to an adjustment 
of their difficulties, and petitioning Parlia- 
ment for redress; but it became evident that 
sooner or later the quarrel must be sub- 
mitted to the arbitrament of the sword. 
Tt was accordingly the desire of the Earl of 
Dunmore to secure the services of the In- 
dians on the side of the king, and there can 
be little doubt that even now he was plot- 
ting with them. Whether his plans mis- 
earried, or what is called ‘‘ Dunmore’s Indian 
War” was a part of his deep-laid scheme, it 
is certain that the result was disastrous to 
the early settlements along the Ohio River, 
and not inimical to the king, 

The Western tribes had never been thor- 
oughly placated, and the peace between 
them and the white settlers was at no period 
of long continuance. Whichever party was 
the aggressor, the fact remains that there 
was an interminable conflict. Every In- 
dian regarded the white settler as his foe; 
the white settler looked upon the Indian as 
the murderer of his neighbor, his family or 
his friends ; and this was especially the case 
along the frontiers, where the two came into 
more frequent contact. ‘The mode of attack 
on the part of the savages, who spared 
neither sex nor age, rendered reprisals upon 
the side of their enemies less blameworthy ; 
though to the disgrace of the colonists, bar- 
barity was often repaid with like barbarity. 
Indian war was a series of raids, in which 
the white victim was shot down, or toma- 
hawked and scalped at sight, or else carried 
off a prisoner to be either adopted into the 
tribe of the captor or tortured to death with 
a prolonged agony. And in this torture 
fiendish women took part with fiendish men! 

Colonel Bouquet’s expedition against the 
Indians in 1764 was so far successful that he 
compelled them to come to terms of agree- 
ment with the whites. For ten years this 
peace was sullenly observed; or if broken, 
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was by no general uprising, but by a series 
of marauding excursions by small parties of 
Indian adventurers, who rushed down upon 
the unsuspecting emigrants, slaughtered or 
captured them, drove away their horses and 
cattle, and burned their improvements. It 
is believed that the number of lives sacrificed 
during these ten years exceeded all those 
slain during the entire outbreak of 1774, 
including the battle of Point Pleasant. 

To the cause of this outbreak is well to 
advert. It has often. been asserted that it 
was due to theslaughter of Logan’s family, or 
kin, at the mouth of Yellow Creek—a mas- 
sacre with which the name of Captain Cresap 
has long been associated. We think the 
cause can be traced further back. On the 
day following Colonel Bouquet’s treaty, an 
Indian killed the colonel’s servant, but this 
wanton murder was disregarded at the time. 
During the ensuing Summer the savages 
slaughtered a white man upon the Virginia 
frontiers, and several others on New River. 
A number of men employed in putting up 
beef for Fort Chartres were slain, and their 
accoutrements carried off to Indian villages. 
Some time after a Virginia trader, with two 
companions, was killed by the Shawnees on 
the Hockhocking—only, it was alleged by 
Lord Dunmore, because they were Virgin- 
ians, while at the same time they allowed 
one Ellis to pass, simply because he was a 
Pennsylvanian. In 1771 twenty Virginians 
and their party of friendly Indians were 
robbed by: savages of thirty-eight horses, 
with weapons, clothes, and trappings, which 
they delivered to certain traders in their 
towns. The same year, within the jurisdic- 
tion of Virginia, the Indians killed two re- 
mote . settlers, and in the following year 
Adam Stroud, with his wife and seven chil- 
dren, fell beneath their tomahawks and scalp- 
ing-knives on the waters of Elk River; Rich- 
ards fell on the Kanawha, and a few months 
afterwards Russell, another Virginian, with 
five whites and two negroes, perished near 
the Cumberland Gap, while their horses and 
property were Lorne off by the Indians to 
their towns, where they fella prey to the Penn- 
sylvanian traders. A Dutch family was 
nuassacred on the Kanawha in June, 1773; 
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and the family of Mr. Hogg and three white 
men were killed near the same locality early 
in April, 1774. Some Cherokees who visited 
Schoenbrunn, a Moravian missionary settle- 
ment on the Tuscarawas River, in the Spring 
of 1774, murdered two white men on their 
return. Another white traveler was killed 
with a tomahawk by the Senekas. Other 
slaughters also took place, which so incensed 
the white people in Virginia that they flew 
to arms, and killed in return (so it was re- 
ported) nine Senekas and wounded two, 
without having permission from government 
to commence hostilities. The alarm soon 
became general, and a great part of the 
Shawnees engaged in the war, going out in 
small parties to murder the white people. 
The Senekas and Virginians also entered into 
the strife; but along the Ohio River, where 
the emigrants were forming their settlements, 
there were as yet few disturbances. 

Captain Cresap and his party were still at 
work clearing the land, erecting cabins, and 
Jaying out claims for himself and his friends, 
when their work was brought to a sudden 
stand-still. A circular letter was sent in 
April, 1774, by express messengers, to the 
inhabitants of the valleys fram Dr. Connolly, 
warning them to be on their guard, for the 
reason that the Indians were very angry, and 
manifested so much hostility to their move- 
ments that he was apprehensive they would 
strike somewhere as soon as the season should 
permit, and enjoining upon them to prepare 
for the. worst, and to retire to the forts. 
Captain Cresap received this letter about 
the 22d of April, accompanied by a confirm- 
atory message from Colonel Croghan and 
Major M’Gee, Indian agents and interpret- 
ers, and he immediately broke up his camp 
and ascended the river to Fort Wheeling, 
the nearest place of safety. 

While these transactions were taking place 
near the waters of the Kanawha, George Rog- 
ers Clark, afterwards so celebrated in West- 
ern history, was organizing 2 company to 
lay out lands and effect a settlement in Ken- 
tucky. His men, to the number of eighty 
or ninety, met at the mouth of the Little 
Kanawha River, in order to descend the Ohio 
inabody. While there, reports were brought 
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to them that the Indians had done some mig. 
chief, and that they had fired wpon a party 
of hunters about ten miles below them, but 
the hunters had beat them back and returned 
to their camp. ‘This and the circumstances 
detailed above led them to believe that the 
Indians were bent on war. But as they 
were ready to establish their post and had 
every necessary store, they were determined 
to proceed. An Indian town on the Scioto 
near its mouth lay nearly in their way, and 
they resolved to cross the country and sur- 
prise it. But who was to command? was 
the questien. Few among them knew any 
thing of Indian warfare, and none of those 
who knew was competent. Captain Cresap 
was known to be not far away, and as he 
had been experienced in a former war east 
of the mountains, he was proposed as their 
leader, and a messenger sent for him. Upon 
his arrival the matter was presented to him, 
but he immediately dissuaded them from it. 
He said that appearances were suspicious, 
but there was no certainty of a war; that 
he had no doubt of their success if under- 
taken, but that a war would at any rate be 
the result, and they would be blamed for it. 
He advised them to return to Wheeling to 
hear what was going forward; that a few 
weeks would determine; that it was still 
early in the Spring; and that if they found 
the Indians were not disposed for war, they 
would still have full time to return and 
make their settlement in Kentucky. His 
counsel was followed, and in two hours the 
whole company were en route for Wheeling. 

From this place Captain Cresap intended 
to return home, but while he was at the fort 
a report was brought in that two Indians 
were coming down the river in canoes. Only 
a few days prior to this time William But- 
ler, an Indian trader, taking no heed of 
Connolly’s warning, had sent off a loaded 
ennoe with goods for the Shawnee towns, 
and on the 16th of April it was avtacked forty 
miles below Pittsburg by three Cherokees, 
who waylaid it on the river. They killed 
one white man, wounded another, and a 
third made his escape, while the savages 
plundered. the canoe of its more valuable 
cargo. Captain Cresap, deliberating whether 
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war was actually begun, went up the river 
with his party to reconnoiter. They dis- 
covered a canoe of Indians keeping under 
shelter of an island to screen themselves 
from observation. Deeming them to be on 
a hostile excursion, two of Cresap’s men, we 
have reason to believe without his sanction, 
Jeveled their rifles and shot the Indians 
dead. Upon examining their canoe, it was 
found to contain a quantity of ammunition 
and other warlike stores, thus confirming 
their conjecture. 

On the 27th of April, the day subsequent 
to the affair just mentioned, Major Macdon- 
ald, on his-return from the Kanawha River 
to Pittsburg, stopped at the house of Cap- 
tain Cresap, and gave an account of a skir- 
mish that had happened between some Vir- 
ginians and Indians, in which several were 
killed on both sides. While he was there, 
another informant, Mr. Mahon, brought the 
intelligence that fourteen Indians, with five 
canoes, had called at his cabin when they 
were going down the river, and asked for 
provisions, which he refused, telling them at 
the same time of the killing of the two In- 


dians, which they professed not to have 


heard. Upon this news, Captain Cresap 
collected fifleen men, followed to observe 
their movements, and overtook them near 
the mouth of Captina Creek, where they 
had drawn up their canoes and were waiting 
in expectation of being attacked, as a con- 
sequence of what they had heard. A battle 
immediately ensued, and the Indians retired 
after the loss of one man on each side. 

It may here be asked, whence came these 
Indians? what was their object? whither 
were they bound? A greater number of 
them than usual were descending the river 
together, unless they composed the van of 
the war parties then forming; and it is only 
fair to presume that their intentions were 
hostile. Whence they came can not be as- 
certained; but if their designs were pacific 
why should they take a circuitous route 
west of Wheeling Island, instead of pursu- 
ing the main channel? If they regarded 
the white settlers as their friends, why should 
they carefully avoid them? and if their fears 
had been excited by the statement made by 
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Mahon, would they not have either contin- 
ued down the river, or else have landed on 
their own side? Instead of this they drew 
up their canoes on the Virginia side only‘a 
short distance below Captain Cresap’s farm, 
placed themselves in a sheltered position, 
and made ready for action. From their ap- 
pearance and conduct the attack made upon 
them was justifiable warfare; and it seems 
that the Indians were not only well prepared 
for it, but expected it: Whether or not any 
of Logan’s kinfolks were engaged in this 
affray, it is certain that none of them was 
there “ murdered in cold blood,” 

“On our return tocamp,” says Gen. George 
Rogers Clark, “a resolution was formed to 
march the next day and attack Logan’s 
camp on the Ohio, about thirty miles above 
us. We actually marched about five miles, 
and then halted to take some refreshment. 
Here the impropriety of executing the pro- 
posed enterprise was argued; the conversa- 
tion was brought forward by Cresap himself. 
It was generally agreed that those Indians 
had no hostile intentions, as they were hunt- 
ing, and their party was composed of men, 
women, and children, with all their stuff 
with them. This we knew, as I myself and 
others present had been in their camp about 
four weeks before that time, on our de- 
scending the river from Pittsburg. In short, 
every person present, particularly Cresap, 
upon reflection was opposed to the projected 
measure. We returned, and on the same 
evening decamped, and took the road to 
Redstone. 

“Tt was two days after this [April 80] 
that Logan’s family were killed. And from 
the manner in which it was done, it was 
viewed as a horrid murder by the whole 
country. From Logan’s hearing that Cresap 
was at the head of the party at Wheeling, 
it was no wonder that he considered Cresap 
as the author of his family’s destruction.” 

But so far from Cresap’s having had any 
hand in that transaction, Logan no doubt 
owed his own life to Cresap’s counsels and 
influence, The affair at Yellow Creek, where 
Logan’s kindred were killed, las always been 
looked. upon as a “horrid” massacre. Per- 
haps it was. But will some one versed in 
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the art of war tell us how far stratagems are 
disallowable? When does an ambush be- 
come dastardly? When does lying-in-wait 
for the foe and attacking without notice de- 
generate into murder? When is the sharp- 
shooter to throw down his rifle and retire 
from his intrenchment? When is the sav- 
age who approaches with uplifted tomahawk 
or club to be received with extended hand 
and gentle courtesies? ‘The Indians en- 
camped at the mouth of Yellow Creek— 
even though accompanied by some of their 
women—were undoubtedly upon the “ war- 
path.” Their pretense was_hunting. On 
the opposite side of the river was the cabin 
of Joshua Baker, who sold rum to the In- 
dians, and of course received [requent visits 
from them. Captain Cresap knowing their 
fondness for liquor, had particularly desired 
Baker to remove it, but contrary to his ad- 
vice he still continued to sell it. Baker at 
length became alarmed for the safety of him- 
self and family, and prepared to remove them 
and his effects to the interior settlements. 
But on the evening previous to the catas- 
trophe a squaw came over to Baker’s house, 
and by. her erying seemed to be in great dis- 
tress. Upon being asked the cause of her 
distress, she refused to tell, but getting 
Baker’s wife alone, she told her that the In- 
dians were going to kill her and all her fam- 
ily the next day; that she loved her, and 
did not wish her to be killed, and therefore 
told her what was intended, that she might 
save herself. .In consequence of this infor- 
mation Baker got a company of men to the 
number of twenty-one to come to his house, 
and they were all there before morning. A 
council was held, and it was determined that 
the men sheuld lie concealed in the back 
room; thatif the Indians came and deported 
themselves peaceably they should not be 
molested ; but if otherwise, the men were to 
show themselves and act accordingly. Early 
in the morning seven Indians, including 
three squaws, came over unarmed, Logan’s 
brother among them. They immediately 


called for rum, and all except Logan’s brother 
became intoxicated. Meanwhile the white 
men lay concealed, except Baker and two 
him. 


others who remained outside with 
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After some time, Logan's brother took down 
a hat and coat belonging to Baker’s brother. 
in-law who lived with him, put them on, 
and placing his arms a-kimbo, began to strut 
about, till coming up close to one of the 
men, he aimed at him a blow, at the same 
time calling him a vile name. The white 
man parried the blow and kept out of the 
Tndian’s way for some time, but finally be 
coming irritated, seized his gun and shot his 
persecutor just as he was muxking for the 
door. The other white men, hearing the 
noise, rushed out and killed the whole of 
them, excepting one child. 

But before this happened, two-canoes, one 
with two and the other with five Indians, 
all naked, painted, and armed completely 
for war, were discovered to start from the 
shore on which their camp was. ‘Had it 
not been for this circumstance,” says one of 
the narrators of the transaction (John Sap- 
pington), who was a participant in it, “the 
white men would not have acted as they did; 
but this confirmed what the squaw had told 
before.” The white men having slain those 
who were at the house, now drew up in line 
along the bank of the river to receive the 
canoes. The first one containing two In- 
dians came near, when the white men fired 
and killed them both. ‘The other canoe then 
went back. After this two other canoes, 
containing eighteen warriors, attempted to 
land below Baker’s cabin; but they were 
fired upon, and compelled to withdraw with 
the loss of one of their number, «after first 
discharging their rifles. 

“To the best of my recollection,” says 
John Sappington, above referred to, “ there 
were three of the Greathouses engaged in 
this business. I was intimately acquainted 
with Cresap, and know he had no hand in 
that transaction. He told me afterwards 
himself at Redstone Old Fort that the day 
before Logan’s people were killed, he witha 
small party had an engagement with a party 
of Indians on Captina, about forty-four miles 
lower down. Logan’s people were killed at 
the mouth of Yellow Creek on the 24th of 
May, 1774; and the 23d, the day before, 
Cresup was engaged as already stated. I 
know likewise that he was generally blamed 


























for it, and believed by all who were not ac- 
quainted with the circumstanees to have 
been the perpetrator of it, I know that he 
despised and hated the Greathouses ever 
afterwards ou account of it.” Mr. Sapping- 
ton is mistaken as to the time, which is cor- 
rectly given in connection with the quota- 
tion from General Clark’s narrative. His 
statem@nt was not made until twenty-six 
years afler the event, and while his recollec- 
tion is remarkably accurate in regard to 
details, it is slightly ut fault as to dates. 
Sappington was the one who killed Logan’s 
brother; but the Greathouses are implicated 
in the slaughter of the women. Had they 
been spared, there would be less reason for 
terming the affair a “horrid murder.” Oth- 
erwise, the transaction was a timely repulse 
of savage massacre and outrage. Had not 
the white men anticipated the Indians, the 
latter would have been the assailants and 
the former the victims. Self-defénse, like 
necessity, does not regard law; and where 
the art of war has not been reduced to rule, 
the destruction of the enemy, by whatever 
means, does not seek for the sanction of 
public opinion, The defenders of Baker and 
his family did not ask how the community 
would regard their conduct ; they only knew 
there was danger, and that danger was to be 
removed. And they did it—horridly,” we 
must allow, but effectively. 

In consequence of these murders (the 
slanghter of the women, one of whom was 
Logan’s sister, deserves no other name), Lo- 
gan, « Mingo brave, began to “ glut his ven- 
geance.” Between the first day of May and’ 
the pacification under Lord Dunmore at 
Camp Charlotte in October, the number of 
victims slain by him in retaliation amounted 
to nearly thirty. Men, women, and children 
were indiscriminately butchered and seal ped. 
The females were stripped and outraged. 
The men were slain, and knives, tomahawks 
or axes were left in the breasts they had 
cleft asunder. The brains of infants were 
beaten out, and their bodies left for the 
beasts of prey in the forests. If the slaugh- 
ter at Yellow Creek was horrid, Logan's 
vengeance was even more 80. 


While these events were taking place, Cap- 
Vou. VIII. —35. 
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tain Cresap had gone back to his old home 
in Maryland. There hearing of the Indian 
outrages on the frontiers, his sympathies 
were enlisted on behalf of the settlers, and 
he speedily raised 2 company of volunteers, 
with whom he marched to their assistance. 
When he reached the spot in Pennsylvania 
where Washington now stands, his advance 
was stopped by a peremptory and insulting 
order from Dr. Connolly commanding him 
to dismiss his men and to return. As the 
border war was alrendy afoot, Connolly’s 
order has a sinister appearance. He evi- 
dently desired to promote the interests of 
the British Government, and was willing to 
let the present mischief work to divert 
the attention of the settlers from ils pro- 
ceedings. Be that asit may, Captain Cresap 
obeyed the order, returned home and dis- 
missed his men, with the determination 
never again to take any part in the Indian 
war, but to leave Dr. Connolly to fight it 
out as best he could. “This hasty reso- 
‘lution,” says his biographer, Rev. John 
J. Jacob, “ was however of short duration ; 
for however, strange, contradictory, and ir- 
reconvilable the conduct of the Earl of Dun- 
more and his vice-governor of Pittsburg 
may appear, yet it is a fact that on the 10th 
of June the Earl of Dunmore unsolicited, 
and to Captain Cresap certainly unexpected, 
sent him a caplain’s commission of the 
militia of Hampshire County, Virginia, not- 
withstanding his residence was in Maryland. 
This commission reached Captain Cresap a 
few days after his return from the expedi- 
tion just above mentioned, and inasmuch as 
this commission, coming to him in the way 
it did, carried with it a tacit expression of 
the governor’s approbation of his conduet— 
add to which that about the same time his 
feelings were daily assailed by petitions from 
almost every section of the Western country 
praying, begging, and beseeching him to 
come over lo their assistance—it broke down 
and so far extinguished all Captain Cresap’s 
personal resentment against Connolly, that 
he onee more determined to exert all his 
power and influence in assisting the dis- 
tressed inhabitants of the Western frontier. 
He accordingly raised a company, placed 
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himself under the command of Major Angus 
Macdonald, and marched with him. to at- 
tack the Indians at their town of Wapa- 
tomica on the Muskingum, His popularity 
at this time was such, so many men flocked 
to his standard, that he could not, consis- 
tently with the rules of an army, retain 
them in his company, but was obliged to 
transfer them, much against their wills, to 
other captains,” 

The results of this expedition were not of 
much value in the campaign, and it was 
only after the battle of Point Pleasant 
that the savages were brought to terms. 
The Earl of Dunmore marched in person 
with his forces direct to the Scioto country, 
and did not effect the promised junction 
with Colonel Lewis, who was the command- 
ant at Point Pleasant. He entrenched him- 
self in a regularly fortified camp on the 
Pickaway plains, near the Sippo Creek, 
which, in honor-of his British queen he 
named Camp Charlotte. Here, after sundry 
negotiations with the Indian chiefs, during 
the progress of which the celebrated speech 
of Logan was brought in, Lord Dunmore 
concluded, a pence, the history of which is 
We can 
not accord to Logan’s speech the high vraise 
bestowed upon it by Jefferson; but tricked 
out as it has been in rhetorical garb (perhaps 
by Dunmore himself), it undoubtedly repro- 
duces some of the thoughts and feelings of 
the Mingo brave. 

A good may sentimental tears have been 
shed over the fate of Logan and his kindred, 
and his spirited revenge of their wrongs; 
but while he had many noble traits of char- 
acter, he was addicted to all the vices of his 
race, and did not rise superior to his sur- 
roundings. He was of astolid temperament, 
but resentful when aroused; and though 
capable of generous deeds, he became an in- 
carnate fiend when he fancied himself in- 
jured. He had his hours of repentant leis- 
ure, but soon lapsed into his habitual 
moodiness and yielded to the curse of strong 
drink when the evil spirit of his nature 
came upon him. He flung away all the 
better impulses of his youth, the religious 
teachings which he must have heard from 


familiar to most of our readers. 
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the Moravian missionaries, and sank nto 
utter depravity, self-abandoned and self-tor- 
tured. His end was a fitting close to his 
career—he died. by violence, and is buried 
in an unknown grave. 

At the conclusion of the campaign, Captain 
Cresap returned to Maryland. and cultivated 
the arts of peace in the midst of his family 
circle. Early the next Spring, 1975, he 
hired another band of young men and re- 
paired again to the Ohio country to com- 
plete his undertaking of the year before, 
He did not stop at his old station, but de- 
scended to Kentucky, which seemed to offer 
better inducements, and there made some 
improvements. JIl health, however, soon 
compelled him to give up his enterprise, 
and he left his workmen and departed for 
his home across the mountains that he 
might rest and recover his health. But 
human hopes are illusory, The times were 
troublous. Already at Lexington had 

“The embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world ;”’ 
and the air was full of the notes of prepara- 
tion for the coming struggle. Congress was 
now in session, snd passed 2 resolution to en- 
list six companies of riflemen to serve for 
one year, unless the affairs of America would 
admit of their discharge sooner. The dele- 
gates from Maryland addressed a letter to 
the committee of Frederick County, request- 
ing them with «il convenient speed to raise 
two of these companies—the others were to 
be formed in Pennsylvania and Virginia. 
The delegates said: “ You will, doubtless, 
if possible, get experienced officers, and the 
very best men that can be procured, as well 
from your affection to the service as for the 
honor of our province.” 

Tn consequence of this resolve of Congress 
and the letter from the delegation of Mary- 
land, June 15, 1775, the committee of Fred- 
erick County immediately appointed Michael 
Cresap and Thomas Prige* captains to com- 
mand these two rifle companies; and as the 
former liad not yet returned from the West, 
n messenger was at once dispatched to notify 
him of his appointment. He met him, on 
his way back, in the Alleghany Mountains. 
“When I communicated my business,” says 




















the messenger (John J. Jacob), “and an- 
nounced his appointment, instead of becom- 
ing elated, he became pensive and solemn, 
as if his spirits were really depressed, or as 
if he had a presentiment that this was his 
death warrant. He said he was in bad 
health and his affairs in a deranged state, 
but that, nevertheless, as the committee had 
selected him, and as he understood from me 
that his father had pledged himself that he 
should accept of this appointment, he would 
go, let the consequences be what they might. 
He-then directed me to proceed to the west 
side of the mountains and publish to his old 
companions in arms his intention. This I 
did, and in a very short time collected and 
brought to him at his residence in Old Town 
about twenty-two as fine fellows as ever 
handled a rifle.” 

Captain Cresap had no difficulty in filling 
up his company, and in a short time was 
ready to tuke the field. In a letter from 
Fredericktown, Maryland, to:a gentleman 
in Philadelphia, published in the DPennsyl- 
vania Gazette of August i6, 1775, the writer 
thus speaks of the young revolutionary 
hero: { Notwithstanding the urgency of my 
business, I have been detained three days in 
this place by an occurrence truly agreeable. 
T have had the happiness of seeing Captain 
Michael Cresap marching at the head of a 
formidable company of upwards of one hun- 
dred and, thirty men from the mountains 
and backwoods, painted like Indians, armed 
with tomahawks and rifles, dressed in hunt- 
ing-shirts and moccasins; and though some 
"of them had traveled near eight hundred 
miles from the banks of the Ohio, they 
seemed to walk light and easy, and. not with 
Jess spirit than the first hour of their march. 
Health and vigor, after what they had un- 
dergone, declared them to be intimate with 
hardship and familiar with danger. Joy 
and satisfaction were visible in the crowd 
that met them. Had Lord North been pres- 
ent, and been assured that the brave leader 
could raise thousands of such like to defend 
his country, what, think you, would not 
the hatchet and the block have intruded on 
his mind? I had an opportunity of attend- 
ing the captain during his stay in town, and 
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watched the behavior of his men, and the 
manner in which he treated them; for it 
seems that all who go out to war under him 
do not only pay the most willing obedience 
to him as their commander, but in every 
instance of distress look up to him as their 
friend and father. A great part of his time 
was spent in listening to and relieving their 
wants, without any apparent sense of fatigue 
and trouble. When complaints were before 
him, he determined with kindness and 
spirit, and on every occasion condescended 
lo please without losing his dignity.” 

With this company of Maryland riflemen, 
Captain Cresap, proceeded to Boston, and 
joined the American army, under the com- 
mand of General Washington, in August. 
He did not remain there long, however, for 
continued and increasing ill-health pre- 
vented his engaging in active service, and 
he set out upon his return home, hoping to 
recover. When he reached New York he 
found himself too ill to go further, and 
there, after six days’ fever, he died on the 
18th of October, 1775, aged thirty-three 
years. He was buried on the following day 
with military honors, in Trinity Church-yard. 
He left a wile and five children to mourn 
their loss, while his untimely death caused 
many sad hearts in his native province. 
Among his neighbors he was regarded as an 
active, brave, and patriotic man ; honest and 
upright in all his business transactions, punc- 
tual to his engagements, a kind husband 
and father, and a hospitable friend to the 
poor. The way-worn stranger or. traveler 
always received 2 hearty welcome at his 
house. His futher, Colonel Thomas Cresap, 
on account of the liberality displayed by 
him towards the friendly Indians, received 
from them the name of “ Big Spoon,” and 
his son inherited his kindly disposition. 

Some two or three years after the death 
of Captain Cresap, his widow was married to 
Major David Rogers. He became a trader 
in the Spanish settlements in lower Louisi- 
ana, and purchased large supplies of Western 
products, which he carried down the river 
in flat-boats, selling them at. enormous 
profits. Upon his return from one of these 
expeditions, in 1779, with a party of men 
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ascending the Ohio, he reached the ‘mouth 
of the Licking opposite to Cincinnati, just 
at the time when a band of savages from 
the Miami towns were making a hostile in- 
cursion into Kentucky. The commander of 
the little squadron on the river believing 
himself to be superior in numbers te the In- 
dians, caused his men to disembark, and 
give them battle. This act was fatal.’ Most 
of his company were cut to pieces, and Ma- 
jor Rogers himself was among the slain. 

Mrs. Rogers being now widowed a second 
time, continued to reside at her former 
home in Old Town; where, in 1781, she was 
again married to John J. Jacob, formerly in 
the employ of her first husband, Captain 
Cresap. Mr. Jacob had entered the Ameri- 
can militia‘as an ensign in July, 1776, at 
the age of nineteen, and subsequently ob- 
tuined 2 lieutenant’s commission in the 
regular army, with which he continued 
until the Winter of 1781, when he retired 
with the rank of captain. He and his wife, 
with two of her daughters, Captain Cresap’s 
two sisters and a few others, joined the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church and corstituted the 
earliest Methodist society in Old ‘Town. 

The late Judge Scott, of Chillicothe, who 
was well acquainted with Mr. Jacob, says, 
“He was the leader of the first class raised 
in Old Town, and eventually became an ef- 
fective local preacher. He was a man of 
deep piety and burning zeal. His talents | 
were not of a high order; but in labors he 
was more. sbundant than any other local 
preacher with whom I was ever acquainted. 
Many seals were added to his ministry. He 
was greatly venerated and esteemed by his 
acquaintances. He possessed a good name, 
which is better than precious ointment. 
His lady, after her conversion, became a bold, 
intrepid veteran of the cross. She was 
splendid in appearance, in company and in 
conversation; and her musical organs for 
sweetness and compass of voice far ex- 
ceeded any other singer to whom I ever lis- 
tened. They were hospitable, hu- 
mane, benevolent. Their house was ever 
opened for the reception and entertainment 
of the preachers and weary sojourners. The 
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members of the annual conference which 





sat at Old Town in 1793 were entertained 
by them, and at that conference the writer 
took his final leave of them, He is not in- 
debted to them for pecuniary aid. His ob- 
ligation to them resis upon higher, holier, 
and more enduring considerations; for re- 
ligious instructions when but « small boy, 
and that courteous, refined delicacy mani- . 
fested in their conduct and conversation, 
which is much more easily perceived and 
appreciated than expressed.” 

Mr. Jacob became a Methodist in 1783, 
He refers to his conversion as attended by 
remarkable circumstatrces, and an indeserib- 
able ecstasy. “My whole frame,” he says, 
“especially my heart, seemed penetrated 
and wrapped in a flame of fire and love, and 
I think Ifelt like Peter, James, and John 
on the Mount.” He lived to see his eighty- 
third year, and died in 1889. His last 
words were “I shall soon meet Bishops As- 
bury and George. Now, Lord, receive me 
to thyself. I have fought a good fight, I 
have finished my course. All is well—safe!” 

Captain Cresup’s eldest daughter, Mary, 
soon after Attaining her majority, was united 
in marriage to Hon. Luthes Martin, attor- 
ney -general of the State of Maryland, and 
one of the ablest lawyers of his time. He 
was a delegate from that State in the con- 
vention which framed the Constitution of 
the United States, and a man of marked 
ability. The second daughter, Elizabeth, 
was married to Lenox Martin, a brother of 
the former. He was educated for the bar 
and commenced practice. Himself and wile , 
were both converted under Methodist preach- 
ing, and united with the Church. Soon 
after, Mr. Martin was licensed to preach, 
and served acceptably as a local minister. 
Sarah, the youngest daughter was married 
to Osborn Sprigg, and settled with him in 
her native State. She had foursons, one of 
whom represented the Cumberland District 
of Maryland some years ago in Congress. 

The two sons of Captain Cresap, James 
and Michael, married well, were prosperous 
in life, and highly respected among their 
neighbors. They both left descendants, 
some in Maryland and others scattered 
through the West and South. 
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EDITOR’S STUDY. 


THE INCARNATION. 

TnE distinguishing feature of the historical 
and doctrinal system called ‘TE GosPEt is its 
initial fact, that the divine personality was 
incarnated, and appeared as 2 man among 
men; that the Divi.e Logos was made flesh 
[man], and dwelt among us [men]; that God 
The 


Biblical conception of tiat wonderful event, 


sent forth his»Son, made of a woman. 


as presented first in the Old Testament proph- 
ecies, and afterwards in the New Testament 
records, and as formulated in the creeds of 
Christendom, is that the Divine Word—the 
second person of the adorable Trinity—became 
“ hypostatically ’—personally conjoined with a 
complete human being, thus constituting a 
single personal entity, at once divine, with all 
the fullness of the Godhead, and human, with 
the completeness of all the essential conditions 
of manhood; and chat this complex personality 
is “one allogether, not by confusion of sub- 
stance, but by unity of person.” This is the 
glory of the incarnation, which stands out as 
the one central and supreme fact of the Chris- 
tian faith; and thir pre-eminent and supreme 
doctrine of the Gospel is also exclusively a 
matter of divine revelation. ; 

Nature is eminently theistieal ; and philos- 
ophy demands as a salient point for all ils 
processes 1 first cause, and « permanent. direct- 
ing energy, implying as its attributes both 
force and intelligence. And these require- 
ments of the objective world are responded to 
and confirmed by the intuitions of the reason. 
The reality of a gennine natural theology is 
recognized and assented to in Holy Scripture. 
The Psalmist declares that “the heavens de- 
clare the glory of God,” and that the proces- 
sion of day and night “showeth knowledge.” 
And St. Paul (Rom. i, 10) more definitely as- 
seria that “the invisible things of him from 
the creation of the world are clearly seen, be- 
ing understood by the things that are made, 





even his eternal power and Godhead.” It is 
an original suggestion of the pure reason that 
in all the domains of the finite no phenome- 
non can exist or occur without its proper ante- 
cedent cause. The requirement for such a 
causative antecedent is so obviously necessary 
that it can neither be proved nor doubted; and 
the continued exisience of the phenomenal 
universe is a perpetual implication of the con- 
tinuous presence and activity of the causative 
energy and intelligence—the immanence of the 
Divine in nature. And because the affairs of 
the world are arranged in the most exquisite 
order, in which means are adapted to their 
ends, and events set forth in harmonious order, 
it seems to be evident that the power which 
made and sustains the world is an attribute of 
an intelligent Person. The further thonght that 
this infinitely wise and powerful One is also full 
of all goodness, and delighting to do good, is 
the result of the joint lessons of reason and of 
revelation. The fact of a universal providence 
is demonstrated, primarily as implied by the 
presence of the Divine in human affairs, and 
secondarily in the manifest proofs of a super- 
None but “the 
can say “there is no God,” and tiis folly 
of atheism originates in men’s hearts much 
more than in their understandings. 

‘Men’s original and simple conceptions of 
supersensuous things which are most frequently 
embodied in poetical language and imagery, 
are nearly always theistical—and nothing 
more. Of this the older Vedic hymns are 
eminent examples; and among the best style 
of Grecian. poetry, Cleanthes’s “Hymn to 
Zeus,” is at once lofiy and almost divine. 
That grandest and poetically the best of mod- 
ern Christian odes—that of the Russian poet 
Dershavin, translated by Sir John Bowring— 
scarcely rises above iis Grecian exemplar, rec- 
ognizing simply the majesty of the Divine 
Person, and his creating and sustaining prov- 


human power in the world. 


fool ” 
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idence. That of the German hymnist, Breil- 


haupt, translated by John Wesley and placed - 


in his hymn-book, is in no sense a specifically 
Christian hymn, but rather such as might be 
used by any philosophical theist. Our princi- 
pal English poets from Spenser and Milton 
downwards seldom come any nearer to the 
specifically Christian idea of God manifested 
in the flesh. In some of them, eminently those 
of Pope, only a dynamic providence is recog- 
nized. Thomson sees God in the changes of 
the seasons ; Young pours out his soul in wor- 
ship of the Divine majesty; Coleridge’s spirit 
ascends Gudward along the steeps of Mount 
Blanc, and even quaint and devout old Fran- 
cis Quarles attunes his so-called Christian em- 
blems in harmony with the aspirations of 
Epictetus. or Marcus Aurelius. In all these, 
with very much that is excellent, and suited 
to voice the soul’s worship, there is a con- 
spicuous absence of those specifically Chris- 
tian conceptions which cluster about the glori- 
ous mystery of the incarnation. 

But a simple theism, however correct and 
exalted in its ideas, and‘ although secom- 
panied with a devout spirit, must always fail 
to satisfy (he soul’s yearnings and aspirations. 
Men’s natural sense of dependence and of their 
need of an ever-present support and suste- 
nance—something realizing at once the provi- 
dence of the tenderness of a 
mother—consiantly calls for a more intimate 
nearness to God. Accordingly one finds in the 
religions of nearly all nations, something ap- 
proaching more or less nearly to the Christian 
This 
was seen by the early Christian fathers, and 
was by them ascribed to the devil, vainly 
easiiying to counterfeit the most sacred of the 
Christian mysteries, It has also, with a much 
better show of reason, been referred to the exr- 
nest, intuitive, but only faintly understood, 
yearnings of the human soul for some way by 


« father and 


idea of the incarnation of the divine, 


which to bridge the iwful gulf which separates 
it from God. Perhaps we can not do better 
than adopt as our own the words of Neaader 
on this subject, “The truths which the relig- 
ious sense can recognize at the bottom of these 
myths, is the earnest desire, inseparable from 
man’s spirit, for communion with God, for par- 
ticipation in the divine nature as its true life, 
ils anxious longing to pass the gulf which sep- 
arates the God-derived soul from its original; 
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its wish, even though unconscious, to secure 
that union with God which alone can renew 
human nature, and which Christiayity shows 
us us a living result.” Merely intellectual 
conceptions of the divine, “of « pure spiritual 
essence without form or emotion pervading all 
and transcending all,” are justly characterized 
as “too vague and abstract to yield us comfort” 
(Rev. Dr. Cocker). Some way for a nearer ap- 
proach of the soul to God is a necessity of its” 
being; and since man can not rise to God it 
is necessary that God should come down to 
man, 

Accordingly we find in many of the religious 
systems of men’s invention inchoate and ten- 
tative, efforts towards the idea of an incarna- 
tion, The ancient Egyptians sought for this, 
and hoped to answer their felt wants in their 
fabled incarnation of Osiris in the bull Apis. 
The Hindoo mythologies abound in legendary 
The 
Grand Lama of Thibet, though confessed to 
be truly human, is also worshiped as a verit- 
able incarnation of Buddha, The multiplied 
metumorphoses detailed in the Greek my- 


incarnations of their chief divinities, 


thology are gross travesties of the older and 
purer conceptions of heathenism of the God- 
head revealed in humanity, for men’s help 
and redemption. Among the native races of 
America almost the only religious ideas held in 
common relate to the incorporation of their di- 
vinities into their human associations, by them- 
selves becoming men, and so bringing the bjess- 
ings of the “ land of souls”? within the sphere 
ofhumanity, These widespread traditions and 
dimly recognized intuitions of the needed 
union of the divine with the human, and of 
the passage of the divine nature over to the 
sphere of the human, and of the conjune- 
tion of the two natures in the same ‘person, 
indicate, by their common features, the same- 
ness of their origin and strongly favor the 
notion that men’s religious instinets call for 
the union of the divine and the human. 

It may, indeed, be granted that there is a 
philosophical theism, which may alxo become 
devout and worshipful, and which is always 
present in true Christian worship; yet the 
center and soul of the Christian system is in 
that -which philosophy can not apprehend, 
nor the groping instincts of the soul attain to, 
the complete embodiment of infinite Godhead 
in our humanity, as seen a veritable historical 






























person, Jesus of Nazareth, The sublime truth 
of the Christian incarnation is accordingly a 
matter of direct. revelation; and only when that 
stupendous truth has possessed’ men’s souls 
can they be saved from the curse of 2 gross 
and debasing idolatry. None of these mythol- 
ogical incarnations, when tested by reason and 
the religious intuitions, can escape condemna- 
tion as unreal and worthless, and, indeed, as 
positively corrupt and degrading, for even 
men’s most definitely religious instinets, un- 
less upheld and redeemed by supernattral 
truth, lead inevitably to spiritual degradation. 
For all that we can possibly know of the sub- 
lime and salutary truths of the inearnation 
and of the doctrines that cluster around that 
great central fact, we are dependent upon the 
revelations of the Word of God. 

And as the doetrine of the incarnation is 
exclusively a matter of divine revelation, so 
too, is the Bible every-where full of it, The 
New Testament is the recognized life-story of 
the divine-human Christ as he appeared 
among men. On the human side he is de- 
clared to be. the son of David and the son of 
Abraham, « man of his own people; on the 
divine side, he was the Eternal Word, God 
with God, made flesh and dwelling -among 
men. The Old Testament also is eminently 
a Christian volume, having for its ever-pres- 
ent purpose the development of the truth and 
doctrine of the incarnation, And here we 
may learn, what we are too apt to overlook, 
that the personal union of the Godhead with 
our humanity was not simply the result of a 
eatastrophe in human affairs and «a remedial 
expedient made necessary by the entrance of 
sin into the world. ‘There seems to be good 
renson to believe that the incarnation of the 
elernal Logos, was a purpose detérmined in 
the counsels of the Trinity in the ages of the 
older eternities, and which, on the occurrence 
of the fall of man, became redemptive as/well 
as revealing. Our world was made for Christ, 
as well as by him, a place for habitation and 
for the manifestation of essential grace and 
truth, and the completeness of that nature 
which from the first bore the divine image, 
required its personal union with that of which 
it was itself only a miniature and imperfect 
likeness, The union of the Divine Logos with 
our nature is an unspeakable favor; and we 
should be slow to confess that for this we are, 
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even incidentally, indebted to the fact that 
sin has entered into the world. God, the Son, 
in the economy of Heaven, appears to stand 
in an eternal relation with the human race. 
We do not concede that there was an eternal 
necessily that man should become involved in 
the curse of sin, so as to néed redemption; but 
that “the tabernacle of God should be with 
men,” is a matter of too much interest to de- 
pend for its realization upon the base and 
ruinous catastrophe “of man’s first disobedi- 
ence.” The advantages that accrue to the 
race through Christ are much more than a re- 
demption ; and as the divine image in man 
was a promise and prophecy of a special near- 
ness, a conjunction, indeed, of the divine and 
the human natures, so the manifestation of the 
Godhead in a human® personality appears to 
have been anticipated and provided for from 
the beginning. 

It ‘was, indeed, by reason of man’s sin that 
the incafnation of the Divine Son became to 
him ay oceasion of humiliation and suffering 
and death. As sin did not occasion the incar- 
nation neither could its incoming turn aside 
the eternal decree of the Godhead and the 
Father’s oath of covenant with the Son. But 
while, but for sin, the progress of the Messiah 
to our world would have been a triumphal 


- entrance into the kingdom prepared for him, 


and among his holy and spotless subjects, who 
would have received him with joyful acclama- 
tions, and rejoiced to submit themselves to his 
dominion, and to share in his glory,—because 
of sin he came at once as a sufferer and a con- 
queror. Entering himself into the society of 
the race, he becawe of right the head of the 
commonwealth of humanity, accepting its in- 
debtedness, as well as becoming its possessory 
ruler, And for this cause “hé hath borne 
our griefs and carried our sorrows,” and be- 
cause of the penal curse that rested upon the 
race, which he also assumed, “ he was wounded 
for our transgressions” and “ bruised for our 
iniquities.” The Father's gift of the “ utter- 


” as an inheritance 


most parts of the earth 
and patrimony to the Son, was at his coming 
in the hands of the Adversary. His was 
therefore a work of rescue and of conflict with 
attendant labors and sufferings. His subjects 
were all found to be guilty ones, under the 
sentence of the law of eternal righteo: meas, 


from which estate they had need to be re- 
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deemed ; and accordingly “in all their affliction 
he was afflicted.” Sin, which to the trans- 
gressor is a cause for deepest shame and remorse, 
was to Christ the procuring cause of the ineffa- 
ble agonies of the garden and the cross, and 
by reason of the existence and dominance, of 
sin in the world, he who should have been al- 
ways the glorious Prince of righteousness, 
became also, and for the time being emi- 
nently, “ a man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief.” 

The great truth of the-incarnation of the 
Godhead in the person of the Divine Son, 
makes its evident impress upon the language 
and imagery of Holy Scripture. In his abso- 
luteness and unconditioned spirituality it was 
impossible for God to be known by man. It 
was needful, therefore, frat he should pass out 
from the unapproachable glory of uncreated 
light into the range of man’s spiritual vision. 
And accordingly he comes down to tie level 
of our conceptions, and presents himself in the 
forms of continuous anthropomorphisms of 
thoughts and images; and these were, for their 
time, ‘the likeness of good things to come,” 
unconscious prophecies of the divine in human 
form. Tht he might consciously reveal him- 
self to man, God has so conditioned himself 
in relation to man, by the assumption of our 
nature, that he may think our thoughts and 
converse in onr language and sympathize with 
us in both our joys and our sorrows, And 
while, no doubt, God is “seen of angels,” 
through the inchrnation, as otherwise he could 
not be seen, itis still very evident that the 
vision of God in Christ is pre-eminently clear 
and direct to those who share a common na- 
ture with him. 

In itself the incarnation is the conjunction 
in a single personality of two natures, each of 
which alone were a sufficient basis of a com- 
plete Aypostasis, the Godhead in the second 
person of the ‘Trinity, the manhood in the 
human body and soul of Jesus, the son of Mary. 
As a phenomenon occurring within the realm of 
nature the affair lies outside of natural law, 
and it is, therefore, in that sense a mystery, 
though really it is no more a prodigy than is 
every other phenomenon of existence. The 
one great mystery which comprehends all 
others is that of being itself, and because that 
must be accepted, beyond or within it, there 
can be no real mystery. After that stupen- 
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dous and stunning fact is accepted there can be 
no other mystery, and we are not to ask, 
What can be? but, What is declared by com- 
pelent testimony? Beyond what appears on 
the surface of things, we know nothing 
about life; nor do we know what is either 
matier or spirit, nor how these are united in 
the constitution of rational beings. When, 
therefore, we concede our inability to explain 
the mode of ‘the union of the divine and hu- 
man elements in the person of Christ, we 
simply remand that subject, with. all other 
ultimate facts, to the category of the unknow- 
able. It comes to us without any antecedent 
improbability as a historical event attested by 
adequate evidence, and therefore entitled to 
belief. We have nothing to do with the 
original possibilities or probabilities of the 
case, since all that part of the subject lies 
wholly beyond the range of our inquiries. It 
is no more nearly absurd to believe in the ex- 
istence of a person combining the divine and 
human elements than to credit the fact of 
rational, spiritual beings personally united 
with animal and material bodies. And a per- 
son, thus uniting God and man, would appear 
to be peculiarly adapted to become a medium 
of communication by which the things of the 
spirit world might be clearly revealed to man- 
kind. Because Christ came down from heaven, 
he is able to declare the counsels of God to 
man. 

The Bible is both a result of the incarnation 
and its history and illustration. Even before 
Cnrist came he was “the light of the world,” 
just asthe dawn precedes the rising of the sun. 
All knowledge dwelt in infinite fullness in our 
Lord’s divineaature; and by the union of the 
divine and human in his person the contents 
of the divine mind were laid open to Christ’s 
human cognition, so that whatever God would 
make known to man was communicated to the 
In the Old Testament 
times he spake to the fathers of the race by 
the prophets; but when he came in the flesh 
he spake in his own person, entering into the 
sphere of men’s own thoughts, and telling 
them in the most readily intelligible language 
the things that he designed to be known. In 
this way Christ became “the Light of the 
world,” “ the true Light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world,” because he 
was himself “the Word made flesh ;” and liv- 


world through him. 


















ing in direct mental contact with the mind 
of the race, of which he was both a constit- 
nent member and the Head, and the disposer 
of ils destinies. And that he might become 
the more effectually the texcher and the sole 
and perpetual authority in his Church, he has 
caused his revelations to ‘be recorded, and 
the record to be kept by the Church for the 
use of all men, of which Word the Chureh is 
at once the custodian and the interpreter. 
And upon these records he has placed his sign 
manual and seal, declaring of them, “ ‘They 
testify of me,” and also instructing his apostle to 
say for him, “These things are written that ye 
might believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of 
God; and that believing ye might be saved 
through his name.” “The testimony of Jesus 
is the spirit of prophecy.” 

The union of the two natures, the divine 
and the human, as is seen in the person of 
Christ, implies a sameness in kind in those 
natures—otherwise they could not be conjoined 
in a harmonious unily. ‘The required condi- 
tion for this on the human side was provided 
for in the constitution originally given to 
All other 
beings in the universe, the highest as well as 
the lowest, are apprehended simply as God’s 
creatures ; to man alowe are accorded the char- 
acter and relations of sonship. There is a 
deep significance in the statement that man 
was mide in the “image of God,” and was 
constituted by the breath of his Maker “a liv- 
ing soul.” 


man, and ifs resultant relations. 


Man’s relations to God imply very 
much more than that he is the work of the 
divine hand and the product. of God’s power ; 
he is the offspring of the Divine Spirit, the 
begotten of the outgoing of the Divine Self- 
hood. And because human nature is the same 
in kind with the divine—however far removed 
in glory and excellence—lying in the same 
plane and possessing like susceptibilities, it 
was possible for the two to be conjoined in a 
single personality. As Hooker, with charac- 
teristic judiciousness, remarks, “Of both na- 
tures there is 2 co-cperation offen and an 
association always,” and therefore there must 
be such an original oneness of essential prop- 
erties that the two may subsist and co operate 
in the same person. This divine element in 
man’s nature, while it shows with what dig- 
nity God endowed man at the first, dixcloses 
also the theory of that remarkable fact in the 
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conduct of the work of saving men by Christ 
Jesus, “who took not the nature of angels, 
but the seed of Abraham.” Tt was not espe- 
cially noteworthy as the passing by of. a higher 
order of beings to come down to a lower, but 
rather a seeking to be manifested in a nature 
capable of a real union with the divine, And 
here, too, may be seen a further intimation 
that the incarnation was an original purpose, 
coptemplated and provided at man’s creation, 
independent of ils relations to the work of 
redemption. It also gives increased signifi- 
cance to the prophecies respecting the future 
blessedness and glory of redeemed humanity— 
the Churecl-trinmphant, the mystical body of 
the Divine Savior, That he might receive 
that glory, man was originally made “in the 
image of God ;” and beeause of man’s godlike 
nature, God the Son himself became man, and 
80 he who was God with God, became also 
man with man, and so conjoined our nature 
to eternal and uncreated Godhend. 

An our conception of the great mystery of the 
incarnation, and while we must contemplate 
Jesus as really aman, it is proper and necessary 
that we should view him as something more 
than any private and simply personal member 
of the human family, He was, indeed, neither 
xolely nor chiefly a man, but eminently and 
supremely MAN, standing at the head of the 
race, and holding our nature in the most in- 
timate connection. with the divine. There is 
an ideal, vet entirely real, unity of the human 
family, which inity was at the first naturally 
embodied in the first Adam, who was put in 
charge of treasures of infinite worth, designed 
‘for the blessing of his posterity, and which 
he forfeited to their inestimable loss. The 
race was ngain, by divine ordinance, embodied 
in the second Adam (God made flesh), from 
whom a life-giving energy and redeeming 
power have gone forth to all men. It is not 
said that the eternal Logos became a man, 
which would indicate only a kind of Vedie 
incgrnation, but that he became “ flesh ” (oap€), 
using a term that expresses the most general 
and comprehensive conception of aggregate 
manhood—not an individnal man, one of the 
multitude of the children of the first man, 
but himself a second head and embodiment of 
the race-stock, with the members of whieh in 
severalty he came to dwell, and of which in 
its aggregate unity he became the Head. He 
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its aggregate unily he became the Head. He 
was thus constituted the great archetype 
MAN, made after the pattern in which Adam 
was created, but raised infinitely above his 
level by indwelling Godhead. Adam, as sim- 
ply a perfect man, was “a living soul,” having 
life in himself, and made capable of propa- 
gating it in his posterity. Christ, likewise a 
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perfect man, in whom also dwelt the fullness 
of the Godhead bodily, was a life-giving Spirit, 
His coming into contact with our nature (oapé), 
became to it a quickening power, affecting all 
souls and imparting the first elements of spir. 
itual life, which, duly cultivated, is destined 
to blossom into eternal life. Because he lives, 
they that are found in him shall live also, 
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Mary Queen or Scots.—An unpublished 
manuscript, giving certain new particulars 
concerning the murder of Rizzio, has been 
brought to light in the British Museum, It 
is probable that the manuscript was either dic- 
tated by Mary Stuart herself, or written from 
information supplied by her to her secretary. 
It begins with relating adiscussion by the con- 
federate lords, just after the murder, concern- 
ing the next step they ought to take. Darn- 
ley, terrified at their proposals, endeavored at 
night to enter the queen’s bedroom by a pri- 
vate stair. The door, however, was locked, 
and the queen firmly refused to open it till 
next morning, although Darnley assured her 
he had something to tell her which concerned 
When he was at last 
threw himself on his 


their common safety, 
allowed’ to enter, he 
knees before her, begged that she would par- 
don him, and showed her thé secret articles 
between himself and his accomplices. The 
queen replied that he had lost her confidence, 


as she believed, forever, but that he must now* 


devise means to save both himself and her 
from danger. His plan was that she should 
pardon the conspirators, and thus prepare the 
way for a compromise; but she refused to 
promise it, saying, however, that her husband 
might promise any thing he liked in her name. 
Darnley first bronght his father to her, and 
afterward the other lords of the came faction. 
Morton, as spokesman for the rest, implored 
her pardon, and he knelt on the very spot 
which was still red with the blood of Rizzio. 
The queen, being closely pressed hy the solic- 
itations, at last feigned sudden illness, and 
called for the immediate presence of the mid- 
wife, leaving it to Darnley to say what she 
would do. Although the midwife had been 


. 
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appointed by the conspirators, she was so well 
deceived that she reported the life in danger 
from premature labor, and the lords were 
obliged to withdraw. That night Mary’s plan 
of escape was secretly arranged, and before 
day-break, says the manuscript, she and Darn- 
ley were along distance on the roud4o Dunbar, 


Witt Evrore Have AnorHer MonaMMe- 
DAN SraTE?—News of great importance comes 
from Seutari, The Albanians, whose national 
pride has been wounded by the proposed ces- 
sion of a portion of their territory to Greece, 
have determined to shake off her allegi- 
ance to Turkey and form an_ independent 
state. They are fanatical Mussulmang, and 
they take this step only because the sultan hag 
yielded to the demands of the Powers respeet- 
ing the Greek frontier.. No one can foresee 
what diplomatic complications may result 
from this movement. The Ottoman Govern- 
ment, in ils present feeble condition, will 
hardly venture to attempt the subjugation of 
these warlike mountaineers, Will the Powers 
responsible for the Berlin conference under- 
dertake the task, or will they assent to the 
of a new Mohammedan 


creation stale “in 


Europe ? 


Tue Boers 1x Arrica.—The Dutch set- 
tlers in South Africa are exceedingly fond of 
physic, and althongh extremely penurious in 
all other ways, niggardly, in fact, to the last 
penny, they will not seruple at the slightest 
symptom of illness to send for a doctor. 
Should 2 surgeon once obtain .repute, deserv- 
edly or otherwise, his fortune is certainly 
mide. The most ridiculous circumstances 
often insure to him this good luck, And 





the smount of money he receives yearly 
























is sometimes very surprising. General Cunyn- 
hame was told that a certain medical prac- 
titioner lost his credit by simply prescribing 
the use of liberal ablutions to an elderly lady, 
Her husband was dreadfully angry, making 
his remonstrances in the following terms: 
“Young man, you are a stranger in this 
country, and recommend new customs, which 
arecontrary to usages which we know to be the 
true rules to health. I have been now mar- 
ried to my ‘ vrow’ for thirty-five years, during 
which time water has scarce touched her body. 
It is not, sir, by your persuasion that such in- 
roads can be made into our manners; you are 
ignorant of our mode of life, »and do not un- 
derstand our wants.” 


Tue BurMEsE At Home.—A correspondent 
of The London News, writing recently from Bur- 
mah, thus describes a Burmese village: “ The 
village itself is a straggling kind of affair. 
Every man builds his house where he pleases, 
and in what line he pleases, so that there is 
no semblance of a street. The houses are 
built entirely of bamboo, and are barrack-like 
in structure, being one hundred and: fifty or 
two hundred feet long, and forty or fifty feet 
broad. The eaves come down to within a few 
feet of the ground, and as there are no win- 
But they keep 
out the storms, which are dismal enough on 
the hills, and that is all that is wanted. Each 
house has a private door, at which only ‘the 
A stranger entering by the 
family door provokes the family “ gnat,” and 


dows, they are dismal enough. 


family may enter. 


ihere is a tremendous rumpus on thespot. As 
to uninitiated eyes there are no more points 
about the family door than about any others, 
you have got to be very careful how you enter 
xn house uninvited. All about the eaves are 
fixed skulls of buffaloes, pigs, deer, and other 
wild animals,” 


TiBer As IMPENETRABLE AS EVER.—From 
letters of Colonel Prejivalski received in 
St. Petersburg, some weeks ago, it appears that 
the Chinese authorities objected to, but did not 
actually prohibit, his journey to Thibet. He 
crossed the Blue River, and entered Thibet by 
the plateau of Tanla, At a distance of two 
lundred and fifty versts fron: Hlassa, he was 
met by special e.nissaries of the Dalai Lama, 
telling him in the most courteous manner that 
the people, taking the Russians for sorcerers, 
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would not permit their entering the capital, 
lest they should injure or abduct their idolized 
high-priest. Witcherafi, it appears, was at- 
tributed to them from the havoc their rifles 
made among’a band of brigands in the Thi- 
bet hills, There remained nothing for Colo- 
onel Prejivalski and his twelve Ruasian associ- 
By the 
middle of February he returned to Txxidan, 
and toward the end of March reached Sinine. 
The Chinese authorities, after many expostu- 
lations, permitted him to travel alone by the 
Yellow River, whence he intended to returnto 
Siberia by Datchin, Alaschan and Ougra. 
While carrying out this intention he was ar- 
rested somewhere near the Yellow River. 


ates but to retrace their steps. 


Aut Honor To fray ror Her Patrior- 
ISM, say we, for the prompt and liberal course 
taken by her in the matter of the projected 
monument to Victor Emmanuel. How her 
conduct stands out in strong contrast to the 
sluggish and niggardly action of the United 
States touching the pending monument to 
Washington at the national capital! Poor and 
tax-ridden as Italy. is, she has voted no less a 
sum than $1,800,000 for the purpose, and offers 
three prizes, one of $10,000, one of $6,000, 
und one of $4,000, for the best three models 
which may be sent in for the proposed struc- 
ture—these three to remain the property of 
the state. The right to compete for the 
prizes is liberally thrown open to sculptors of 
all nations, 


IGNORANCE OF THE TuRKISu RulERs.—“I 
have spoken to many highly placed Turkish 
officers,” wriles the Constantinople corres- 
pondent of The London News, “and have not 
yet met with one who did not consider the ob- 
stinacy of the sultan to be in the highest de- 
gree dangerous; and when I have asked: for 
an explanation, the answer has always been 
the same, that it is impossible to conceive the 
ignorance of European power which pre- 
vails in the men immediately about his maj- 
esity. ‘io them he is still the Padishah, the 
vicegerent of God, the king of kings, the 
sovereign whom all others are bound to obey. 
He is simply an Eastérn sovereign, wah the 
education of an Eastern sovereign. The ques- 
tion, therefore, which the Powers may have to 
face xlmost immediately, is whether it is pos- 
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sible to effect any reform in Turkey whatever 
so long as the present sultan remains on the 
throne.” 


Nrumism.—The spread of Nihilism is 
partly accounted for by the Saturday Review, 
on the ground that there is an inborn Wer- 
therism in Russians, The war, it remarks, 
may have deepened the feelings, for it is the 
kind of feeling which is easily deepened in 
troubled times, but its existence is in no way 
Where this sort of 
melancholy exists there is a disposition to 


explained by the war. 


brood over wrongs, but to be indifferent to 
remedies, ‘lheNihilists have no Russia that 
they wish to substitute for the Russia that ex- 
isis. They merely hate those who work the 
machinery of existing Russia, and are ready 
tolay down, their lives.if only they may pre- 
viously have the satisfaction of killing some 
one who conducts or represents thesystem they 
detest. No political body could be less fit or 
Jess inclined than these assassinating Nihilists 
to rear up the fabric of constitutional govern- 
They are not of the people nor for the 

They are not even for themselves. 


ment, 
people. 
They can not properly be said to have a cause. 
If they can but repay on their tyrants some 
of the misery they undergo or fear, they are 
satisfied. 


Tar Hippen TREASURES OF THE BritisH 
MusEumM.—These are soon to be exhibited. A 
timely bequest falls in to enable the trustees 
who possess jewels, (o acquire jewel cases, and 
to make the Greek antiquities, which re- 
mained for so many centuries buried near 
Athens, and for so many years buried near 
Bedford Square, open to public admira- 
tion. The difficulties of obtaining access to 
the print-room will now, perhaps, disappear, 
under the liberal management which has made 
the rending-room a source of comfort and in- 
struction to other departments. There is 
something peculiarly perverse, as the daily 
News remarks, in a set of regulations that ad- 
mit the public to take down, handle, and 
copy from valuable books, and at the same 
time surround the inspection of prints with 
restricifons and formalities. It is only a few 
months since the trustees sold off a portion of 
the rarest prints, in which they had ordinary 
local interest. That the building in Blooms- 
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bury should literally be epngested with treag- 
ures has long been a kind of stupid national 
boast. The $300,000 left by the White bequest 
will be well spent in allowing Londoners to 
enjoy what they have so long and so fruitlessly 
possessed. 


THe Srrance Superior Court or Moy- 
TENEGRO.—“ There are a few customs and apec- 
tacles still lingering in this sge to remind ua 
that the world was not always prosaic, utilfta- 
rian, and unbelieving—a few survivals of the 
time when the superstition or the loyalty of 
all classes found uneriticised expression in 
magnificent ceremonies. They are dying fast, 
The simplest, but also the most interesting of 
such quaint shows is 2 séance of the superior 
court of appeals in Montenegro. To thie 
left of the palace gate stunds a lime tree 
of very moderate size, surrounded by a 
bank of turf, neatly edged with boulders, 
Hither, toward eight o’clock in the morning, 
strolls the prince, followed by his officers and 
guard. At a certain distance from it they 
halt and uncover, whilst liis highness steps 
briskly forward, and seats himself at a square 
nook left hollow in the wall to accommodate 
his legs. If personages of distinction are pres- 
ent, they receive an invitation to take a place 
on either hand, and the court is open without 
more ceremony. Sometimes the whole space 
in front is crowded with peasantry, in silent 
ranks, come to behold their chief and hear 
his wisdom, but in this time of war, which 
mukes such heavy demands on the Inbor of 
the few who stay at home, the audience is 
I have seldom beheld a finer subject 
At a distance of twenty yards 
or so, on the right front of his’ highness, stand 
the veterans of his body-guard ranzed in line, 
tall fellows mostly, grim of aspect.” 


small, 


Forricn OFrFicERs MANNING THE PERSIAN 
Army.—Persia now offers as promising a field 
for soldiers of fortune as Russia did a century 
ago. Not a few Germans and Poles hold high 
posts in the shah’s army. The flying column 
recently sent against the inzading Kurds con- 
tained five Austrian officers; and a French- 
man, M. Vonvilliers, has for several years held 
the position of chief of the arsenal at Te- 
heran, . But this dependence on European 
officers is by no means a novelty-in Persia. 

















GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MU- 
SICIANS, AND RICHARD WAGNER. 


Grove's “Dictionary of Music and Musi- 
cians” is rapidly nearing its completion, It 


isnot too much to say that it supplies a grand - 


desideratum to English-speaking peoples. As to_ 
the ability with which the original design has 
been carried out, there may be differences of 
opinion ; but with the exception of examples 
of incorrect judgment in some minor arti- 
cles, it is believed that the work has excep- 
tional merit. Into this dictionary have been 
gathered a mass of valuable information and 
a wealth of musical criticism which must in- 
- gure fo it a very wide circulation, not among 
musicians alone, but among that large class 
of thoughtful persons who desire to have some 
fair knowledge of the men and works which 
have afforded to them such noble recreation 
from their every-day duties. 
We are to be on our guard while searching 
a dictionary or a cyclopedia as much perhaps 
as while reading any other soberly prepared 
work. Since the days of the French cyclopx- 
dists it has been found that the dictionary and 
encyclopedia are the most sure ways of prop- 
agaling any favorite dogma or heretical theory. 
So fully have the public, as a whole, come to 
rest in the statements of these grand compen- 
diunts of knowledge, that errors and grossly 
partisan views are easily disseminated through 
these means. The public fail to remember 
that every article must be_.wrought out by a 
writer who belongs to some school, and who 
will, designedly or insensibly, to some extent 
We 
have had remarkable instances of this in some 
of the historical articles of the “ New -Amer- 
ican Cyclopedia,” and in several of the theo- 
logical and Biblical articles of the first edition 
of the “ Britannica.” We are not, therefore, to 
expect strict impartiality in the articles of the 
“Dictionary of Music and Musicians.” Nev- 
ertheless, most of the work is well done. We 
turn to such leading articles as the Opera, the 
Orchestra, etc., and are delighted with :the 
thoroughness of treatment and the wealth of 
information, We were curious to learn what 
estimate was put upon Wagner and his school. 


color the article with his own prejudice. 
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The following excerpts may illustrate the 
spirit of the articles. contributed by W. 8. 


Rockstro. In reply to the question “ Does 
there seem to be a reasonable hope that the 
‘Tetralogy’ of Wagner may live?” this writer 
says: “The probable longevity of a work of 
art may be pretty accurately measured by the 
nobility of its conception. Die Zauberfléte is 
as young to-day as it was on the evening when 
it first saw the light; Der Dorfbarbin is not. 
Now it is an universally received maxim that 
of two works of art, both equally true to na- 
ture, that.in which the greatest is produced by 
the least expenditure of means will prove the - 
noblest. The greatest operas we have are 
placed upon the stage with wonderfully little 
expense. For the worthy representation of 
Fidelio we need only some half-dozen principal 
singers, a chorus, an ordinary orchestra, and 
a couple of scenes such as the smallest pro- 
vineial theater could provide at a few hours’ 
For Der Freischutz, we only need, in 
addition to these, a few special ‘ properties,’ 
and a pound or two of ‘ red fire.” But in order 
that Der Ring des Nibelungen might be fitly 
represented it was found necessary to build a 
new theater, to construct an orchestra on prin- 
ciples hitherto untried, and to fill it with a 
matchless. company of instrumentalists, repre- 
senting the most brilliant talent in Europe; 
to enrich the mise en scéne with waves, clouds, 
mists, flames, vapors, 2 dragon—all of them 
made in London, and sent to Bayreuth in 
charge of « special messenger—and other ac- 
cessories which put the stabled horses and led 
elephants of Berenice and the singing-birds of 
Rinaldo to shame; and, regardless of expense, 
to press into the service of the new school all 
the aids that modern science could contribute 
or modern ingenuity invent. 


notice, 


Surely this is a 
There must be some- 
thing wanting in a drama which needs those 


great. sign of weakness. 


gorgeous accompaniments to make it attrac- 
tive; and it is difficult to believe that such a 
display will ever again be attempted, except 
under the immediate superintendence of the 
author of the piece. But, supposing the ‘ Te- 
tralogy’ should be banished from the stage, 
from sheer inability to fulfill the necessary 
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conditions of its production, will the principles 
upon which it is composed be banished with 
it? Is it not possible that Wagner’s teaching 
may live, even though some of the grandest 
of his own individual. conceptions should be 
forgotten? Undoubtedly it will live, in so far 
ns it is founded on purely natural principles. 
We have already spoken of his intense rever- 
ence for dramatic truth. He can not have 
taught us the necessity for this in vain. It is 
absolutely certain that, in this particular, he 
will leave 2 marked impression for good upon 
the coming generation. Whether or not he 
has carried his theories too far for successful 
practice is another question. His disciples 
say that he has not, and are so firmly con- 
vinced of the truth of their position that they 
will not even hear an argument to the con- 
trary. Nevertheless, there are many who, de- 
spite their unfeigned admiration for his un- 
doubted talent, believe tha’ the symmetrical 
forms he has so sternly banished might have 
been, and still may be, turned to good account, 
without any réal hindrance to dramatic action ; 
and many more who doubt whether the old 
Florentine ideal, re-enforced by all that mod- 
ern improvement can do for it, can ever 'be 
made to take the place of that which Mozart 
so richly glorified, and from which even Bee- 
thoven and Weber differed in individual treat- 
ment. The decision of these questions must 
be left for the future.” 


PRINCIPLES OF DECORATIVE ART. 

Durine the past four or five years the terms 
“ Decoration” “ Decorative Art” 
been upon the lips of many who seem to have 
very little conception of their meaning. To 
the average citizen “decoration” means put- 
ting exteriors, interiors, furniture, ete.,; into 
colors or forms which are unusual or orna- 


and have 


mental. By few is the deep significance of 
these terms understood. The genuine artistic 
principles upon which true decoration is based 
are little studied even by the professional dec- 
orators themselves.. Hence the results have 
too often been an offense to the best taste; and 
employers have been deceived by the ignorance 
of pretended artisis, and have been obliged 
to pay enormous sums for work whiclr is 
wretchedly meretricious. It is, therefore, very 
encoursging to meet occasional discussions 


which go to the heart of this subject, and res- 
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cue it from unjust abuse. The following from 
A. F. Oakley is excellent in principles and 
suggestions: The term ‘ Decorative Art” jg 
an attempt to classify certain kinds of art- 
work which are included in the broader term 
“Fine Art.” The advantage of determining 
and adopting any technical term is that its 
exact meaning is universally accepted, and 
unless it were no comprehensive description 
could be given. The existing confusion of 
ideas as to the scope and aima of decorative 
art is largely owing to the fact that few per- 
sons can agree upon. definition of the term, 
and unless the reader can accept the definition 
here given, my philosophy will seem ground- 
jess, The word “ decorative,” from ils Latin 
derivation, decorus, seemly, appropriate, implies 
the limitations of the art as appropriate adorn- 
ment. Then « work of decorative art is de- 
pendent on the inherent qualities of some 
existing thing for ils raison d’ére, while a 
work of fine urt is an independent creation, 
that is, independent of the forms, colors, and 
textures of material surroundings in ils con- 
ception and execution, unless it be designed to 
occupy a certain place with special reference 
to the peculiarities, in which case it is a work 
of decorative art, and for that none the less a 
work of fine art, the distinction being based on 
the abstract idea involved in the work itself. 
A decoration which embodies an intellectual 
idea independent of the whole scheme of which 
it is only a part, rises to the level of fine art. 
In short a work of decorative art is not the 
peculiar ornament applied in whatever man- 
ner, but the resultant effect of the whole deco- 
rated thing. I may so hang my pictures that 
they shall, from their various forms, sizes, and 
tones of color, lend themselves to a scheme of 
decoration suited to a certnin apartment, and 
ag a matter of general effect this may have 
nothing to do with their subjects or individual 
excellence. On this ground the fortunate 
possessor of a really fine work of art, a statue 
or a picture, should treat the apartment in 
which it is to be enjoyed as its casket, banish- 
ing every thing that does not tend to enhance 
its effect. ‘This can not be called decoration, 


but it is certainly decorative art, and thus we 
are obliged to subdivide, decoration bearing 
the same relation to decorative art that deco- 
rative art bears to fine art. 

There are two kinds of decoration, that is, 
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two methods of producing decorative effects ; 
forms in relief and forms drawn on flat sur- 
faces, and these two methods become infinitely 
various by combination and by the use of 
color. To employ these means in modifying, 
correcting, or emphasizing the inherent quali- 
ties of things, and thereby to show that beauty 
consists in harmonious relations, is the object 
of decorative art. . . The decorator, of 
all artists, must be generally informed. In de- 
vising a scheme of decoration of any scope, 
from the surfaces of a tea-cup to the interior 
of a legislative chamber, the existing thing 
must be considered in each of its qualities and 
all its relations. ‘These must be determined 
in the order of importance, so that thé decora- 
tion may be like the thing itself, designed 
upon a controlling principle (assuming that 
the design of the thing to be decorated is good, 
and, does not require modification or correc- 
tion). There are six inherent qualities in any 
object and every thing: purpose or function, 
consistence or material composition, form, size, 
nature of surface or texture, and color, In 
every problem the decorator finds that some 
three of these qualities are absolute, and can 
neither he modified nor corrected, so that he is 
forced to accept them as the basis of his work, 
the remaining three qualities being under his 
control, and with these he may apparently 
modify one or ‘all of the others if necessary, 
the first desideratum being unily of expression. 
Whatever is must be harmonized by and with 
whatever is added, or the decoration becomes 
ornamentation, 


UNIVERSALITY OF MUSICAL GIFTS. 

However varied the expressions of music, 
however distinctly marked by national pecul- 
iarities or idiosyncrasies, facts show not only 
that. it has as its basis a universal gift of man- 
kind, but also that the principal nations or 
races which make up the world of modern 
civilization have all contributed their quota 
to the sum of our present science and art of 
music. A very rapid glance at the history of 
music can not but substantiate that statement, 

By common consent the Christian Church is 
credited with being the mother of our modern 
music. It was the Christian faith which gave 
inspiration 4£ not life to the art of song in 
Europe. Now, of what nationality was the 
Christian Church? ‘Tiat force which set in 
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motion the whole of our present tone-thought 
was entirely outside of national origins. or 
race influences; indeed, as the revelation of 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man it was one which was destined to obliter- 
ate all distinctions of race and nationality. 
If we look at the nationality of the early 
teachers of the art, we also find that they be- 
longed to different nations, ‘The Keltic monk 
Huebald, the Italian Guido of Arezzo, the 
German Franco yon Kain, the Frenchman 
Jean de Muris, all have very respectable, if not 
equal, claims to our admiration and gratitude 
us pioneers in theart of harmony. Tn the more 
purely secular branch of music, the jonglcurs, 
trouveres, or troubadow’s of France came first to 
the front, but from Italy: comes the first opera. 
Then comes an era of great uctivity and (rans- 
cendent ability among the Gallo-Belgians, il- 
lustrated by the names of Dufay, Josquin des 
Prés, Willnert, and Goudinel. Then Italy 
again looms up, and later Germany, beginning 
with Bach, produces a dynasty of tone-kings 
who, though dead, still live. And yet, at this 
day, if we except Wagner, whose proper place 
in the hierarchy of musicians will be fully de- 
cided only by geuerations to come, Germany 
is to-day without a really great composer. 
Whose turn next? France claims that even 
now she holds the scepter. Italy has still her 
Verdi, and now comes forward with her Boito ; 
and points to the great activity of her younger 
composers to show that if the “music of The 
future” is not hers, hers is the future of music. 
The Germans will not believe that the scepter 
can depart from among them, and look anx- 
iously but confidently to see the new race of 
tone-poets who shall rival Bach and Handel 
and Haydn and Beethoven. England hopes not 
to be last in the race, and even we Americans 
have begun to think that the time may not be 
far distgnt when we shall contribute to the 
music art of the world not only famous exec- 
‘utants but famous compositions. Our nation 
being made up of so many heterogeneous ele- 
ments, has therefore fewer peculiarilies; in 
other words, fewer national characteristiés or 
a less distinct national life than any other, 
and hence a distinctively American art of 
music should not be expected anong us. But 
for not being distinctively American need it 
be inferior? Are not the conditions of our 
social life the most favorable to the free and 
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greatest development of the individual; and 
when the great musician arises among us will 
not his work be only the greater for being the 
expression of his brond humanity? We think 


80, though, perhaps, “ the wish is father to the - 


thought.” At any rate, if we remember that 


music is no! the special birthright of any race, 
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that it is innate in all people and may be de- 
veloped by all, we shall, on the one hand, be 
ready to judge with impartiality the musical 
productions of all countries, and we shal! have 
faith in our own musical future. In such 
matters to believe is almost to have-—Kunkle’s 
Review. 





NATURE. 


IMPURITIES OF DRINKING WaATERs.--The., 
public are now beginning to read much about 
the “germ theory” of disease; and hearing 
that fevers may be produced by germs, also 
being told that germs may be found in waters, 
they naturally but illogically infer that any 
small bodies found in water are the germs of 
disease. The most striking plants which grow! 
in fresh water are those known as “ weeds.” 
All of 
these weeds, whether they grow from the bottom, 
like those above mentioned, or float on the sur- 
face like duck-weed, may be considered harm- 
less, as far as any direct effect produced on 
drinking water is concerned. The only sources 
of trouble to be apprehended from them are (1) 
the mechanical one of choking up streams or 


Such as pickerel weed, eel-grass, ete. 


pipes; (2) that of serving as points of attach- 
ment or shelter for some of the minute injuri- 
o@ plants, which belong to that division of 
flowerless plants known as alge. These planis 
are vastly more numerous than the flowering 
plants, and are also much smaller, many of 
them being invisible to the naked eye. Some 
of them occur in the form of filaments; others 
that of slimy masses; and others consist of 
single microscopic cells floating in the water, 
and only visible when they occur in great 
numbers. Whatever their shape, however, in 
considering their effects, they are divided into 
two groups—those which are grass-green or 
yellowish-green, and those which are bluish- 
The first of these botan- 
ically considered belong to three different or- 
ders, but only two of these contain species 
which form masses of any considerable size. 
‘They frequent rather shallow places, and grow 
attached to sticks and stones at the bottom, or 
on the surface, where they form entangled 
masses many feet in extent. Considered from 


green or purplish. 





n sanitary point of view, it is believed that 
these green alge have no injurious effect upon 
On the con- 
trary, their presence may be regarded as an 
evidence of its purity, for they do not grow in 
impure water. 
group, may, like the grass-green alga, be in the 


the water in which they grow. 


The second, or bluish-green 
Lol 


form of filaments, expanded masses, or scums 
on the surface. They also float freely in the 
water; but in this ease they do not consist of 
single cells, but rather of aggregations of cells 
united by jelly into colonies. Their color, 
which is due to 2 mixture of chlorophyl and 
phycocyanin, is of importance, because by ils 
means any one of ordinary intelligence can 
thus distinguish them from those above-men- 
tioned, 


these last that is to be ascribed the cause of 


It-is to the presence and decay of 


some of the most decidedly disagreeable tastes 
and odors which make their appearance in 
singnant waters. But, generally speaking, so 
long as alge are living they produce no percep- 
tibly bad effect on the water. When they de- 
cay, however, trouble begins; they give off 
then a jelly or slime which is often astonish- 
ing in amount. « The question as to the exact 
amount of harm caused by this group of alge 
is to be answered by physicians and sanitari- 
ans. The theory that certain diseases, as 
fevers, are produced by germs of some low 
form of plant-life, whether true or not, has no 
bearingon the present case. Thus much may be 
said with certainty, that these a/ga do not cause 
the specific diseases whose origin is considered 
explainable by the “germ theory.” The germs, 
so-called, are all apecies of bacteria, distinct 
from these plants, and much minuter. 


Propucina Rain sy Human’ Metuop.— ~ 
This is the latest illustration of man’s audac- 




















ity. Among some recent patents is one taken 
out by Daniel Ruggles, of Virginia, for what 
he designates as a new and useful mode of 
producing rain, or precipitating rain-falls from 
rain-clouds, for the purpose of sustaining veg- 
etation and for protection against drought, 
and for sanitary purposes. The invention 
consists in sending balloons into the cloud- 
realms, said balloons carrying topedoes dnd 
cartridges charged with explosives, and there 
to explode or detonate them by electric force. 
His design is to employ every kind of explo- 
sive force at an elevation in the cloud region 
of the atmosphere, in order to condense rain- 
clouds by concussive force, or the power of 
explosion within such region, thereby precip- 
itating rain at need and to order. He contem- 
plates the employment of nitro-glycerine, dy- 
namite, gun-cotton, gunpowder, and other 
explosives, and to use the magneto-electric 
telegraph on the surface of the ground and 
the phono-telegraph in the cloud region to 
direct action in cases where a regular balloon 
not charged with explosives is occupied by 
an aeronaut to reconnoiter the cloud realm, to 
trail torpedoes and cartridges, or to throw 
them in parachutes, and to explode them 
either from the balloon occupied by the aero- 
naut or from the ground.. Mr. Ruggles, pro- 
poses, moreover, not only to pull down rain 
by request, but also to check its fall in over- 
abundance in a given locality by causing the 
rain-clouds to stand and deliver before they 
reach this given locality. 


Licut CHANGED To SounD.—In May, 1878,. 


Alexander Graham Bell, well known in con- 
nection with the telephone, announced before 
a scientific society in London his belief that it 
would be possible to hear a shadow by inter- 
rupting the action of light upon selenium. 
At the last meeting of the American Society 
in Boston, Mr. Bell read a paper describing 
at length his experiments in the production 
and reproduction of sound by light, and the 
invention by Mr. Sumner Tainter and him- 
The 
influence of light upon the electric conduct- 
ing power of selenium is well known, It 
occurred to Mr. Bell that all the audible 
effecis obtained in the telephone by varia- 
tion of the electric current by sound waver, 


could also be produced by variations of light 
VoL, VILI.—36 


self of an instrument for the purpose. 


NATURE. 
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acting upon selenium; and that with suit- 
able transmitting and receiving apparatus, 
voices might be conveyed without a wire along 
aline of light. The fundamental idea ov which 

rests the possibility of producing speech by the 
action of light is the conception of what Mr. 

Bell terms an undulatory beam of light in 

contradistinction to an interrupted beam; 

meaning by the former a beam that shines 

continuously, but is subjected to rapid changes 

of intensity. ‘The apparatus used to give the 

required undulatory character to light ¢o- 

sists of a flexible mirror of silvered mica or 

thin glass. The speaker’s voice is directed 

against the back of the mirror, as against 

the diaphragm of a telephone, and the 

light reflected from it is thereby thrown into. 
corresponding undulations. In his experi- 

ments, chiefly with sunlight, Mr. Bell coneen- 

trates upon the diaphregm mirror a beam of 

light, which, after reflection, is again rendered 

parallel by means of another lens, The beam 

proceeding from the transmitter is received at 

a distant station upon a parabolic reflector, in 

the center of which is a sensitive selenium cell 

connected in a local circuit with a battery and 

telephone. In a recent experiment, Mr. Bell’s 

ussociate operated the transmitting instrament, 

which was placed on the top of the Franklin 

school-house in Washington, about eight hun- 

dred feet distant from the receiver, placed in 

a window of Mr, Bell’s laboratory. ‘Through 

this distance messages were distinctly conveyed 

by means of light. In his laboratory experi- 

menis Mr. Bell finds that articulate speech 

can be transmitted and reproduced by the 

light of an oxyhydrogen lamp, and even by 

the light of a kerosene lamp. 


AvToMATIC MovEMENTs oF A Frern.—Dh. 
Asa Gray recently observed a phenomenon 
which has not been before noticed, and which 
he commends to the attention of botanists. A 
tuft of fern, the A8plenium trichomanes, gath- 
ered in the mountains of Virginia, was growing 
in a glass dish at the house of a friend. On 
one oceasion he noticed that one of the fronds, 
a rather short and erect one, which soon after 
ward showed fructification, made quick iieve- 
ments alternately back and forth in the plane 
of the frond, through from 20° to 40° when- 
ever the dixh was brought from its shaded 
situation into sunlight or bright daylight, 














The movements became less extensive and 
rapid as the frond grew older, At first the 
movement was more rapid than the second- 
hand of a watch, but with occasional stops in 
the course of each half vibration. This was 
in full daylight, next a window, but not in the 
sunshine.. This little fern is very common 
and easy to obtain and set to growing. 


Yetrow Frver.—Dr. Sternburg, who was 
commissioned (9 investigate the natural history 
of the yellow fever raging at Memphis and 
New Orleans, has announced as the result of 
his observations during the entire period of 
the plague, that there is no gross or conspicu- 
ous germ or organism, either in the blood of 
yellow fever patients or in the air of infected 
localities, which by its peculiar appearance or 
abundant presence might arrest the attention 
of a microscopist, and cause suspicion of ils 
being the veritable germ of yellow fever. - This 
statement is of importance in view of the 
announcement lately made by Klebs and ‘Tom- 
ason that they had discovered what they be- 
lieved to be the germ of ‘malarial fever at 


Rome. 


Battoon PHoToGRAPHS.—The success re- 
cently achieved by M. Pau! Desmarets in his 
balloon photographs has created some sensa- 
tion in the scientific world of Paris, and steps 
have been taken for the systematic photo- 
graphing of that city and vicinity. One plate 
exhibited by M. Desmarets shows a piece of 
Jand covered with houses, gardens, and roads 
in the vicinity of Rouen, measuring three 
hundred by three hundred yards, and executed 
on the seale of one-eight hundredths, “che al- 
titude was about one thousand one hundred 
meters. Another photograph was in a view 
facing the horizon. All the Seine, from Rouen 
railway bridge to Guellebouf is seen with 
wonderful distinctness. The city of Rouen 
was concealed by a dense cloud, and is lost 
in darkness. ‘The details of the bank can 
be magnified and examined at leisure. The 
remarkable ascent, on which these views were 
obtained, was made from Rouen on June 14th, 
with a new balloon built for the express pur- 
pose of crossing the channel. 

CHANGING tHE CoLoR or FLowers.—The 
natural color of flowers may be altered by ex- 
posing them to the diluted fumes of ammonia. 
Most of the blue, violet, and light crimson 
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flowers turn to a splendid light green. Dark 
crimson, clove pinks turn black, other dark 
red flowers turn dark violet, all white flowers 
turn sulphur yellow. This change of color is 
especially beautiful when the flowers are ya- 





riegated. As soon as the new color is fully 
developed, the flowers must be dipped at ones 
in cold water, when they will keep their new 
color from two to six hours, by degrees their ; ; 
natural color returning. If flowers be exposed 

to the fumes of ammonia for an hour or two 

they turn a dirty chamois color, which is per- 

miunent. Blue, violet, and red asters are 

turned an intense red when they are exposed 

to the fumes of muriatic acid gas; it takes 

from two to four hours fully to develop the 

new color. The flowers are then removed to a 

dark, cool place to dry. 


THE GLOW-worM.—In some experimental 
researches Mr. Jousset de Bellesme draws the 
following conclusion ‘in regard to the phos- 
phorescence of the glow-worm: “It is very 
probable that the phosphorescent substance 
is a gaseous product, for the structure of 
the gland supposed to cause this phenome- 
non does not suggest an organ for secreting 
liquid. But chemical phosphorescent pro- 
ducts at an ordinary temperature are not nu- 
merous, which induces me to believe the sub- 
stance is phosphuretied hydrogen. Indeed, my 
researches induce me to believe phosphores- 
cence a properly of protoplasm, consisting in . 
the disengaging of phosphuretted hydrogen. 
This explains why many of the lower animals 
Jacking a nervous system, are phosphorescent. 
Besides it offers the advantage of connecting 
the phenomena of phosphorescence in living 
beings with that which we see in organic mat- 
ter in a state of decomposition. It is one 
more example of a phenomenon of the biolog- 
ical order traced to a chemical cause.” $ 


Coat In Caina.—The immense coal-fields 
of the Chinese Empire are being slowly de- 
veloped, the superstitions of this strange peo- 
ple being overcome. In adistrict near Tchang, 
on the Upper Yang-tse-Kiang, a coal-field, ex- 
tending over seventy-five square miles, has 
been tapped. At Wo-tse-kow ten beds of coal 
have been discovered; one of them, lying only 
one hundred feet below the surface, is being 
worked, and at least one million two hundred 
thousand tons of anthracite have been exposed. 
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Wuat Rear CaRIsTIANITY WILL bo.—In 
the west of England flourished a gentleman 
who kept a first-class boarding-school. This 
in itself is no remarkable thing, for many men 
keep schools. 
with the obligations of primitive Christianity, 
which he conceived to consist, not in any ac- 
commodation of their principles, but in fol- 
lowing out to the letter the precepts of the 
New Testament, that he has been known, 
among other things, to take off his coat on the 
highway to clothe the naked ; and never under 
any circumstances whatever did he turn a deaf 
ear to the appeal of the needy, if it lay 
in his power to satisfy their want. In the 
opinion of his neighbors and friends, all this 
Jed him into various extraordinary aberra- 
tions of personal behavior ; but nevertheless he 
was a gentleman and a scholar, beloved and 
respected by all, and against whom, save for 
his “ peculiarities,” nét a word could be said, 
It is, however, in the conduct of his school that 
we find the illustration of gentleness versus 
Following out the strict sequence of 
his ideas, he came to the conclusion that not 
only “bearing one another’s burdens,” but 
suffering for others—the innocent for the 
This 
took a peculiar form in the discipline of his 
school, The usual delinquencies arose, and 
the usual punishments seemed demanded. To 
pass these by was not his idea at all, but to 
mark them with all the demerit they deserved, 
and to mete out the due punishment to each 
offense. But in pursuance of his belief these 
punishments were not allowed to fall upon the 
offenders. He himself undertook every task 
imposed, and endured every punishment or- 
dered throughout all the varied grades of disci- 
pline needed in the school! The most peculiar 
and forcible manner in which this took effect 
was in regard to corporal punishment, which 
became occasionally necessary to mark the 
greater heinousness of some offense. This, 
also, he underwent by insisting that the of- 
fender, or the boys generally, instead of being 
punished by him, should inflict the punish- 
ment on him, Strange results might have 
been expected from such strange modes of 


force. 


guilty—was the great Christian law. 





But this man was so imbued: 





procedure; but the singular effect was, that it 
became the one anxious concern of the boys 


| neither by any act of omission nor of commis- 


sion to place themselves in such a position that 
a punishment merited by themselves should 
have to fall to their beloved precepior—for 
this he had become to them in the highest 
sense. So far from such 2 course producing « 
vitiated set of pupils the school acquired well- 
deserved renown for the moral style of the 


~boys, and for their excellent attainments, so 


much so that it was rather sought after by the 
distinguished and wealthy ; and many a man 
not unknown to fame would own that he owed 
much to the good foundation laid for him in 
heart and mind under the guidance of that 
Christian teacher. 


Tue Duration or Curist’s Lire.—This is 
now generally confined to thirty-two or thirty- 
three years, The difference of one or two 
years arises from the different views on the 
length of his public ministry. Christ died 
and rose again in the full vigor of early man- 
hood, and so continues to live in the memory 
of the Church. The decline and weakness of 
old age is inconsistent with his position as the 
But there 
is now and then a writer who revives the the- 
In a late number of the Pres- 
byterian Review these theorists are ably an- 
swered by a thorough refutal of the ancient 
opinions on which they base their argument. 
We quote this examination: “Irensus, other- 
wise (as a disciple of Polycarp who was a 
disciple of St. John) the most trustworthy 
witness of apostolic traditions among the Fa- 
thers, held the untenable opinion that Christ 
attained to the ripe age of forty or fifty years, 
and taught over ten years (beginning with the 
thirtieth), and that he thus passed. through all 
the stages of human life, to save and sanctify 
‘old men’ as well as ‘infants and children 
and boys and youths.’ He appeals for this 
view to tradition dating from St. John, and 
supports it by an unwarranted inference from 
the loose conjecture of the Jews, when, sur- 
prised at the claim of Jesus to have existed 
before Abraham was born, they asked him. 


Renovator and Savior of mankind. 


ory of old age. 
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‘Thou art not yet fifty years old, and hast 
thou seen Abraham?’ A similar inference 
from another passage, where the Jews speak 
of the ‘forty-six years’ since the temple of 
Herod began to be reconstructed, while Christ 
spoke of the temple, his body (John ii, 20), is 
of course still less conclusive.” 


Scotch PREsBYTERIANS.—Professor A. Bal- 
~ main Bruce, of Scotland, an attendant at the 


Ecumenical Presbyterian Council recently 


held in the city of Philadelphia, gives the 


following brief explanation of the denomina- 
“The 


they only 


tional. divisions of his own country : 
doctrine, of course, is the same; 


differ in a few questions of Church govern- 
ment, 


The Free Church of Scotland admits 
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the right o_ the state in molding certain forme 
of Church government, but has resisted the 
manner of interference. It has always held 
to the opinion that the state interferes. too 
much with the liberty of private judgment, 
end hence has separated from its dependence 
and support. In its principles the Free Chureh 
of Scotland resembles very much the Presby- 
terian Chureh of America, which, in its action 
and deliberation, is entirely free from the in- 
terference of The Established 
Chureh of Scotland, of course, enjoys the full 
privileges of state protection. The United 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland denies to- 
tally the right of any interference on the part 
of the state with matters of Church govern- 
ment, 


the state, 





GoLDsMITH NoT A NEGLECTED GENIUS.— 
His name has been used to glorify a sham 
Bohemianism—a Bohemianism that finds it 
easy to live in taverns, but does not find it 
easy, so far as one sees, {o write poems like the 
“Deserted Village.” His experiences as an 
author have been brought forward to swell the 
cry about neglected genins—that is, by wrilers 
who assume their genius in order to prove 
the neglect. The misery that occasionally be- 
fell him during his wayward career has been 
made the basis’ of an accusation 
society, the English Constitution, Christian- 
ity—heaven knows what. It is time to have 
done with all this nonsense. Goldsmith re- 
sorted to the pack-work of literature when 
every thing else had failed lim, and le was 
fairly paid for it. When hedid better work— 
when he “struck for honest fame ”—the na- 
tion gave him all the honor that he could 
have desired. 


against 


With an assured reputation, 
and with ample means of subsistence, he 
obtained entrance into the most distinguished 
society then in England—he was made the 
friend of England’s greatest in the arts and 
literature—and could have confined himself to 
that society exclusively, if he had chosen. 
His temperament, no doubt, exposed him to 
suffering, and the exquisite sensitiveness of a 
man of genius may demand our sympathy ; 


CURIOUS AND USEFUL. 








but in far greater measure is our sympathy 
demanded for the thousands of people who, 
from illness or nervous excitability, suffer 
from quite as keen a sensitiveness, without the 
consolation of the fame that genius brings, 


Cunnina Stratacems.—It might not, per- 
haps, be without its use, if something equiva- 
lent to that named below could be enacted 
upon the raiders on the Rio.Grande about 
these times, and we would especially com- 
mend the subject to the conductors on the 
Union Pacific Railroad. While the French 
were in Mexico, stage-robberies on the Mon- 
terey road became very frequent. The French 
commander resolved to put a stop to them ; 
and this is how he did it. He dressed up half- 
a-dozen Zouaves in ladies’ attire, and sent them 
on in the next stage, their faces hidden by veils, 
their carbines hidden in their petticoats, 
the ladies, without 
waiting to be invited, left the vehicle, ard fell 
into line with the rest of the passengers. Sud- 
denly a series of reports came from that line, 
and some dozen robbers lay dead ; 
discreetly disappeared. Fora long while after- 
wards it was only requisile to display a shawl 
and bonnet conspicuously to secure a free 
passage for a stage on that route. 


And this one may possibly help to sii 


The stage was stopped; 


the rest 


CURIOUS AND USEFUL. 


the wits of our Internal Revenue officers, 
some of whom seem to be peculiarly adapted 
not to find the game they are ostensibly pur- 


suing. M’Savish, who rented a small farm 


in Glentartan, for years carried on his illegal 
calling of an illicit distiller with complete 
immunity, though all the time under susapi- 
cion. The reveune officers never found any 
apparatus upon the premises, nor any of the 


necessary ingredients abont the farm, Every 
nook and cranny of the neighboring hills and 
dells was rigorously searched again and again 
without any result save exposing the officers 
to the taunts of M’Tavish. Where this won- 
derfully concealed “still”? might be, was the 
question to which no answer was forthcoming. 
Dwellers in the glen-of course had not the 
faintest notion of its whereabouts. One night 
an exciseman with two comrades, knocked up 
the occupants of a farm-house, and demanded a 
horse and cart in the queen’s name, saying he 
had seized M’Tavish’s illicit still with all its 
contents, and required assistance to carry the 
whole to headquarters. There was no resist- 
ing the demand; horse and cart were soon 
ready, and a driver too. Getting into the car, 
with his assistants, the exciseman ordered the 
man to drive as fast as he could, without tell- 
ing him where he wanted to be taken. Never 
dreaming but that the officer had previously 
discovered and seized the still, the man drove 
on, and pulled up at the concealed spot. Out 
jumped the exciseman, the entrance was burst 
open, and M’Tavish was a prisoner and his 
bothy emptied of its contents before he could 
comprehend how the misfortune had befallen 
him and his secret had been discovered. 


How THE PYRAMIDS WERE Bott.—The 
pyramids are the tombs of the early kings. 
Perfectly adjusted to the cardinal points of 
the horizon, they differ in breadth and height 
as is shown by the measurements of the three 
oldest, as follows: 1. The Pyramid of Khufa, 
height 450.75 feet, breadth 746 feet. 2. Pyra- 
mid of Khafra, height 447.5 feet, breadth 
690.75. 3. Pyramid of Menkara, height 203 
feet, breadth 352.78 feet. ‘The construction of 
these enormous masses has long been an insol- 
uble mystery, but later generations have suc- 
ceeded in solving the problem. As soon as 
the king mounted the throne he gave orders 
to a nobleman, the master of all the buildings 
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of his land, to plan the tomb and cut the stone. 
The kernel of the fuiure edifice was raised on 
the limestone soil of the desert in the form of 
a small pyramid built in steps, of which the 
well constructed and finished interior formed 
the king’s eternal dwelling, with his stone sar- 
cophagus lying on the rocky floor. A second 
covering was added, stone by stone, on the 
outside of the kernel; a third to this second, 
and to this even a fourth; and the mass of 


the giant building grew greater the longer the 


king enjoyed existence. And then at last, 
when it became almoat imporsible to extend 
the area of the pyramid further, a casing of 
hard stone, polished like gluas, and fitted ac- 
curately into the angles of the steps, covered 
the vast mass of the sepulcher, presenting 2 
gigantic triangle on each of its four faces. 
More than seventy such pyramids once rose on 
the margin of the desert, each telling of a 
king of whom it was at once the tomb and 
monument. Had not the greater number of 
these sepulchers of the Pharaohs been de- 
stroyed almost to the foundation, and had the 
names of the builders of these which stand at 
present been accurately preserved, it would 
have been easy for the inquirer to prove and 
muke clear by calculation what was originally 
the proportion between the masses of the 
pyramids and the years of the reigns of their 
respective builders, 


Farapay’s Tueory oF Lire—The late 
Professor Faraday, it is stated, adopted the : 
theory that the natural age of anan is one hun- 
dred years. The duration of life, he believed, 
to be measured by the time of growth. Thus 
in the camel, the union takes place at eight 
years, in the horse at five, in the lion at four, 
in the dog at two, in the rabbit at one. The 
natural termination is five removes from these 
several points, Now, man being twenty years 
in growing lives five times twenty years, that is, 
one hundred ; the exmel is eight years in grow- 
ing,-and lives forty years; and so with other 
animals. Prof. Faraday divides life into equal 
halves—growth and decline—and these into 
infancy, youth, virilty, and age; infancy ex- 
tending to the twentieth year, vouth to the 
fiftieth—because it is in this period the tissues 
become firm—virilty from fifty to seventy- 
five, dnring which the organism remains com- 
plete, and at seventy-five old age begins. 
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THE science of theology, as to its elements, 
was finished when the canon of the Scriptures 
was completed ; as to its forms of statement, 
however, and its relations to prevalent modes 
of thinking, itis perpetually subject to change. 
It will therefore continue to be necessary for 
each age to produce for itself its own systems 


of theology, each differing in form from its . 


predecessors, and yet retaining their substance 
without essentig] modifications. And vet these 
merely formal changes may very considerably 
affect the apparent substance of the doctrine, 
by bringing more prominently into view cer- 
tain points before kept in the background, and 
by such new arrangements and combinations 
of ideas as will give to the whole an aspect 
quite different from what before appeared, 
The common expression that very much de- 
pends on the putting of 2 subject nowhere else 
applies with greater fullness-and force than in 
respect to Christian theology, whose substance, 
though always the same, appears very differ- 
ently, according to the methods of its state- 
ments and the condition of the mind to which 
it is presented. 

It is for these reasons that, first of all, every 
religious body must have its own theological 
treatises, and next, that these must be revised 
and newly cast, at not remote intervals of 
time. The theology of Wesleyan Methodism 
was from the first a new variety of the more 
general species of Protestant doctrine. This 
was pretty fully enunciated by Wesley and his 
associates during their active ministries, but 
not so well digested and formulated. This 
latter service was afterwards effected by Wat- 
son, whose great work still remains a valuable 
“body of divinity adapted to the [then] pres- 
ent state of theological literature; neither 
Calvinistic on the one hand, nor Pelagian on 
the other.” The service rendered by that 
noble work in holding the followers of Wesley 
to that intermediate line of theological con- 
ception has been of inestimable value. And 
yet, with the lapse of time, and by reason of 
the changes that ‘have occurred in the condi- 
tion of theological learning, Watson’s “ In- 
sti(utes” have become a somewhat antiquated 


work, and a thorough re-examination and re- ° 





statement of Wesleyan theology, or evangel- 
ical Arminianism, has. become a necessity. In 
answer to this demand we are now pleased to 
find an altogether satisfactory work from the 
pen of Dr. William B. Pope—an authority 
second to no other in British Methodism—and 
we are more than pleased to observe that this 
is now made by episcopal action the chief 
theological authority in our own Methodism. 
As a thinker and writer Dr. Pope is distin- 
guished for the force and clearness of his con- 
ceptions and expressions, and for his very great 
facility for both analysis and synthesis. His 
works show him to be unsparing in his indus- 
iry and severe in his critical acumen, And 
these qualities are about equally displayed in 
the collecting and verifying of his matter, and 
in the arrangement of ils subdivisions, the 
structure of the sentences, and even the choice 
of its words. A more thoroughly wrought pro- 
duction, simply as a work of philosophical and 
rhetorical art, than is this noble Compendium of 
Christian Theology is seldom seen. It is quite 
a contrast to the usual order of hastily thought- 
out and carelessly made-up treatises, and is evi- 
dently the result of -a life-time of diligent and 
painstaking labors. 


In its form it conforms to the usual arrange- 
ment of works treating of the same subject. 
The first volume (there are three in all) of 
which we now more especially write, after 
a few “ preliminaries,” discusses first, “ ‘The 
Divine Rule of Faith,” including such matters 
as Revelation, Miracles, Inspiration, and the 


Canon. Then proceeding to the main subject 
in hand—theology proper—God, the Divine 
Person, and Attributes are considered; and 
afterwards, God in his relations to his crea- 
tures, as seen in Creation and Providence. The 
discussion of these particulars fill up the first 
volume—456 pages—leaving the examination 
of the important subject of theology as re- 
lated to niankind—Theo-anthropology—fort he 
second volume, and the Christian Institutions 
and Ethics for the third. This arrangement, 
though not novel, is both comprehensive and 
philosophical, and can not fail to be satisfac- 
ory. 

Toany who may have kept himself informed 
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on such matters, it is not necessary to remark 
that, in Biblical and theological scholarship, 
Dr. Pope is fully up with the foremost of his 
class, and he is recognized as such by both En- 
glish and German scholars. His scholarship 
is indeed at once deep and broad, and in him 
are united and fully harmonized an enlarged 
and rational liberalism with the deepest spir- 
jtualism and the most intense evangelism, so 
constituting him a model Wesleyan scholar. 
As to the type of his theology, it'is eminently 
Wesleyan and Watsonian, presenting the doc- 
trines of the divine sovereignty side by side 
with that of human freedom—the universal- 
‘ity of the sin of the world and the co-exten- 
siveness of Christ’s atonement, which latter is 
set forth as something real—not a pretense. 
According to certain recent out-givings in this 
country we suppose he will have to be written 
But his is the old Meth- 
odist theology, and after having tasted of the 
new, we think “the old is better.” 


down as a Calvinist. 


THE floodgates of stories of the South-land 
seem to be again. opened, and the pent-up stream 
of mixed romance and horrors, with pretty 
even proportions of comedy and tragedy, flows 
out upon us with a volume apparently all the 
greater because of its protracted suspension. 
Judge Tourgee’s two Southern stories appear 
to have struck the public mind as scarcely any 
thing else has done since the days of “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” And there now comes to havd 
almost simultaneously, though evidently quite 
independently, another Southern story,* at 
once like and unlike to those. It is a moderate 
sized duodecimo, fairly, though not artistically 
written in the form of a personal narrative of 
a year’s adventure in cotton- planting on a 
Mississippi plantation, soon after the close of 
the war, by two or three. ex-Union soldiers, 
The enterprise seems to have been undertaken 
in good faith, and with the honest and honor- 
able purpose to deal fairly with every one; to 
live on friendly terms with the Southern peo- 
ple, to benefit all classes of the people in the 
way of business and society, and to make 
money by raising cotton. The result is ex- 
pressed in the single word “ Wreck,” which 
any looker-on can easily see was doubly inev- 





*A YEAR OF WRECK: A True Story. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Pp. 472. 


By A Victim. 
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itable, because the adventitrers proceeded with- 
out “reckoning with their hosts.” Had they 
planned however wisely, and executed their 
plans however efficiently, without taking into 
the account the character of the people among 
whom they came—their brutality, malignity, 
and intense prejudices at once against “ free- 
niggers” and “Yankees,”—failure from that 
cause alone was insured in advance. On the 
other hand, quite independent of the bad 
treatment awarded by the “chivalry,” there 
were mistakes enough in the plans and pro- 
ceedings of the adventurers to have insured 
disaster among the best possible surroundings. 
Though the experiences related are of the bit- 
terest, yet the wriler retains his equanimity 
most commendably, contenting himself with 
daguerreotyping Southern life and manners, 
and so illustrating Southern. character, with- 
out any commentary added to his ‘own text. 
His sketches of the Southern blacks, and espe- 
cially their religious (?) exercises, and the 
ulter alienation of all notions of morality 
from their religious ideas, are at once grotesque 
and sickening. Altogether the reading of the 
book is not especially pleasant, not, however, 
for any lack of literary ability or dramatic 
power, but from the display that it gives of 
human depravity, and of a state of society the 
most unwholesome, and affording the least pos- 
sible hope of future redemption, After read- 
ing this story one will be ready to believe that 
it is not necessary to go either to India or 
Africa to find savages and heathen that need 
to be tanght and tamed and redeemed, And 
these are Americans, our own fellow -citizens, 
and at our own doors. 


THE names of both the subject and the au- 
thor of the Early History of Charles James Foz, 
by George Otto Trevelyan, M. P.,* will be, to- 
gether, as either would have been separately, 
a pledge of the success of that work. Fox 
occupied a conspicuous place in England at a 
peculiar stage of the affairs of that kingdom, 
and his own history became that of his coun- 
try also. The writer has seized upon the times 


as well ‘as the personal history of the man, 
and reproduced from them « photograph of 





* THE EARLY History OF CHARLES JAMES Fox. By 
George Otto Trevelyan, M. P., author of “ Life and Let- 
ters of Lord Macaulay.””, New. York: Harper & Bror, 
Octavo. Pp. 470. 
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the England of a hundred years ‘ago, which, 
as is often the case with photographs, is not 
especially flattering, because it is so true to 
the life. Good and wise people, who are some- 
times nowadays disheartened by the prevalence 
of corrupt manners and actions in both high 
and low life, may here find the poor consola- 
tion of knowing that things are now no worse 
than they were in the good old days‘ of sim- 
plicity and honor,” nor, indeed, half so bad. 
The political and social questions which this 
volume illustrates may be studied to advan- 
tage at the present time; not, indeed, for imi- 
tation, so much as for warning, or for instruc- 
tion as experiments, by which the folly of bad 
statesmanship may be seen. It is‘a‘good book 
to study, and it may also be read as a pleas- 
ant (?) bit of gossip. Of course it is a piece 
of really good writing. 


Rev. E. P. Ror is certainly, in at least one 
important sense, among the most successful of 
authors. If, indeed, as some have dared to 
suy, he is not specially blessed by the muses, 
that want has been very abundantly compen- 
sated by the favors of the golden god—Plutus. 
Within the past ten years he has produced 
nearly an equal number of books—of the 
semi-religions novel variety —every one of 
which has been eminently successful on the 
business side, aggregating a sale of more than 
two hundred thousand copies. In the presence 
of such facts criticism is put to shame, and 
compelled to keep silence. His latest * is just 
now out; and it is likely to run « like course 
with all its predecessors, and to prove a“ good 
thing” for both its author and publishers. 
We have rend some of these books, and per- 
haps by confessing that we have failed to find 
any special excellence in them we only record 
our own lack of appreciation. We are happy 
in the thought, however, that they are not posi- 
tively bad, nor likely to be liarmful. 


EpwArp EGGLEsToN, whose name needs 
neither an affix nor a suffix, though compelled 
by ill health to cease from nearly all kinds of 
mental Inbor, and to go abroad to keep out of 
temptation iowards the objects of his procliv- 
ities, it nppears hag not been totally abstinent 





*A Day or Fate. By Rev. E. P. Roe, Author of “A 
Face Iiluminated,” etc. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Company. 12mo. Pp. 450. 
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from all literary occupations. 


A new volume 
of the series of Famous American Indians (of 
which, if we recollect rightly, his brother has 
been the principal author) is before us, from 
the press of Dodd, Mead, & Co., bearing his 
name on its titie-page together with that of 


his gifted daughter, Mrs. Seelye. It has for 
its “Indian” Montezuma ;* and the book ig 
itself simply the story of the conquest of Mex- 
ico told over again, without any special or 
important additions or corrections, as com- 
pared with older accounts of the same trans- 
actions. It was a rather bold adventure to 
attempt to picture anew the scenes which the 
pen of a Prescott has so graphically portrayed, . 
But Mr. Eggleston is himself an artist, and 
his pigture is his own, and not merely a copy 
or imitation, The book is very readable, and 
of intrinsic value. 





Harrer & BROTHERS continue to bring out 
in rapid succession new editions of their stand- 
ard English classics—historical, critical, and 
miscellaneous. In this way they have given 
to the public within the past year or two new 
editions of their chief historical works which, 
as is well known, comprise most of the stand- 
ard histories, medizval and modern, and by 
both English and American writers. They 
how bring us a work of equal value, thongh 
in a somewhat different department of litera- 
ture— The Miscellaneous Works of Lord Ma- 
caulay, edited by his sister, Lady Trevelyan, 
iit five superb octavo volumes. These are. 
made up of the author’s well-known produc- 
tions, chiefly in the form of reviews and es- 
siys—the very works that won for him his 
great reputation as a writer, and, indeed, laid 
the foundation for his wonderfully successful 
career in his later life. These have been care- 
fully and skillfully edited, and now appear in 
the dress and finish in which they must go 
down to posterity. The style in which all 
these books are brought ont is one of com- 
plete faultlessness of paper, type, and press- 
work, but without any special ornamentation. 
They are bound up ‘in plain cloth, and with- 
out gold edges, the whole apparently designed 
for honest use, neat but not embellished; or, 





\ Famous AMERICAN INDIANS: Montezuma, and the 
Conquest of Mexico. By Edward Eggleston and Lillie 


| Eggleston Seelye. New York: Dodd, Mead & Com- 


pany. 12mo. Pp. 385, 
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if any one shall desire to have finer exteriors, 
then they may be bound to order, as each one’s 
taste shall dictate. And the very moderate 
rate at which these are now sold will allow 
them to be so rebound without raising their 
price to a severely high figure. We know of no 
books better suited to ornament and enrich 
the private library than those thus produced 
by the great Franklin Square publishers, all 
of which can be recommended without mis- 
givings or mental reservations. 


A Goop many people have read with a lively 
interest Mr. A. A. Hays’s Colorado articles in 
Harper’s magazine, and of these not a few will 
be pleased to learn that they have been col- 
lected together and re-edited by the aythor, 
and, with one or two other papers on the same 
subject, made into a volume, which the Har- 
pers have brought out in their usual excellent 
style, in a. quarto of two hundred pages, lib- 
erally illustrated. Such is the interest now 
being awakened in the youngest sister of our 
family of States that such a book as this must 
be in demand by any who may desire to be 
fairly posted in respect to the facts and fictions 
of that wonderful country. Mr. Hays’s oppor- 
tunities for a thorough acquaintance with the 
Jand and its inhabitants have been of the best, 
and his narratives and facts will be found both 
trustworthy and entertaining. . 


Mrs. Mary S. Rostnson (a name not un- 
known to our renders), has written a three 
volume “ Household Story ’* of the Great 
American Conflict, in which'the whole history 
of that wonderful chapter of “ human events ” 
is pretty fully detailed, and we have reason to 
believe accurately, though, of course, in a con- 
densed form, The form of a personal narrative 
gives increased life and interest to the sketches, 
and the same is also promoted by the writer’s 
style of writing and method of grouping the 
complicated subjects in hand, The work can 
not fail to please, and especially to profit all 
young persons into whose hands it may come, 
It will, no doubt, be much called for as a 
holiday present or reward, and it is deserving 
of such a use. 





*THE AMERICAN ConFLIcT: A Household Story. 
Narrated in Three Volumes. By Mary 8S. Robinson. 
New York: Phillips & MWunt. Cincinnati: Walden & 
Stowe. 18mo. Pp. 275, 291, 194. In a Box. 
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Ir is a difficult matter to bring a great and 
complex subject within the range of vision of 
minds that are not prepared to understand its 
elements; and this is done when the science of 
astronomy is attempted to be adapted to the 
apprehension of ordinary readers. An attempt 
of this kind is made by the author of a duodec- 
imo yolume,* recently issued by the Carters, 
Every thing requiring mathematical demon- 
strations is avoided, though many facts are 
stated which were first ascertained by mathe- 
matical processes, There are also many facts 
and forms of language, and words and names 
that belong to astronomy the menning of 
which may be learned without any such elab- 
orale methods, These the writer uses to good 
advantage, and so has made a book at once 
intelligible to ordimary readers, and yet brim- 
ful of valuable and interesting information, 


THE same publishers send us a little book 
of a hundred pages, Little Faith, or the Child of 
the Toy Stall, containing 2 scrap of the “short 
and simple annals of the poor.” 


THE history of Church building in the Mid- 
dle Ages is in fact the history of art in Europe 
from the tenth to the fourteenth century. 
What little of culture survived the fall of the 
Western Empire was absorbed into the Church, 
and art became altogether ecclesiastical. “This 
somewhat obscure but deeply interesting sub- 
ject has recently attracted 2 good share of at- 
tention, and we have at hand as a result of 
this newly awakened zeal a decidedly clever 
and appreciative work f on the subject from 
the pen of one who has pursued the theme for 
the simple love of it. In his first chapter of 
nearly forty pages, the author sketches rapidly 
the condition of art generally, and of ecclesi- 
astical architecture specially, during that dark 
ern; and then in successive chapters gives the 
story of St. Mark’s at Venice, of “Our Lady 
of the Assumption” at Siena, and of “St, 
Mary of the Flower” at Florence, using these 
as representative specimens of the best condi- 
tion of the art at the times of their building. 
Of the correctness of the artistic descriptions 





*Sun, Moon, anp Stars: A Rook for Beginners. By 
Agnes Gibern. New York: Robert Carier & Brothers. 
+ HisroricaL Srupixs OF CHURCH BUILDING IN THE 
Mippin AGEs—Venice, Siena, Florence. By Charles 
Eliot Nortou. New York: Harper & Brothers. Octavo, 


Pp. 381, 
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and criticisms we would not attempt to judge; 
but we are quite rendv to concede high praise 
to the book as a liiernry production, which 
certainly succeeds in so finely investing its 
subject with a pleasing halo, that even our 
laic imagination can somewhat appreciate its 
subject-matier. ‘To those who are adept in 
such matters it can not fail to be a work of 
real interest. 


Harper's Franklin Square Library grows 
apace, still adding to its list some works of 
sterling merit, and some novels of various 
merits and demerits—all at marvelously small 
prices. Among the latest are (138) ‘The Mud- 
fog Papers, by Charles Dickens. (139) Lord 
Brackenbury, by Amelia B, Edwards. (140) 
Memoir of Rev. Sydney Smith, by Lady Hol- 
Jand. (141) Just as I Am—a Novel—by M. 
E. Braddon. (142) A Szilor’s Sweetheart, by 
W. Clark Russell. (148) English Men of Let- 
ters, by John Morley — Burns, Goldsmith, 
Bunyan. 

THE latest to appear thus far of Professor 
John Morley’s “ English Men of Letters” is 
Lord Byron, by John Nichol. It is ably writ- 
ten ; appreciative, but not flattering; and deal- 
ing fairly with its. subject’s great excellences 
as a poet, and his faults and foibles as a man. 
1Zmo. Pp. 212. 


A YEAR ago, among the holiday books is- 
sued by the Harpers, was one of much more 
than a merely holiday character, or rather 
combining with that character an unusual 
amount of matter of perennial value, “The 
Boy ‘Travelers in Japan and China.” The 
success of that work has encouraged its author 
totry his hand a second time in the same line, 
and as the result we have The Boy Travelers in 
Siam and Java,t which seems to be almost 
completely a duplicate of its predecessor, as to 
iis form and style, though, of course, entirely 
another, as ils subject is wholly different. 
Mr. Thomas W. Knox was somewhat known 
in literature before the appearance of these 
volumes as the author of “Camp-fire and Cot- 
ton-field,” “Overlend through Asia,” and 





*TuHe Boy TRAVELERS IN THE Far East, Part 
Seconp. Adventures of ‘I'wo Youths in a Journey to 
Siam and Java; with Descriptions of Cochin-China, 
Cambodia, Sumatra, and the Malay Archipelago. By 
Thomas W. Knox, Author of ‘‘ Underground,” ‘‘John,” 
ete. Illustrated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo. 
Pp. 446. 
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, other popular works, but in these he his evi- 


dently fallen upon a line of writing for which 
both his personal knowledge and his methods 
of writing especially adapt him. While, on 
necount of their romantic style of adventures 
and story-telling, his books may be clussed 
with “Gulliver” and “ Robinson Crusoe,” in 
the cleurness and trustworthiness of their 
narratives and descriptions, they «are the 
equals of the best class of. modern books of 
travels, and so they succeed most: admira- 
bly in uniting both amusement and instrue- 
tion. The publishers have done their part to 
make the book (like its older brother) in its 
dress and exterior, a suitable holiday pub- 


Tieation. 


THe coming of the holidays is, indicated in 
the book trade, much as the approach of the 
Summer is heralded in the gardens and orchards 
by the opening of the buds and the display of 
the blossoms. A few of the books for the season 
are already received before our number for the 
Christmas month is completed, though. it is 
yet too soon for the great body of them to 
appear. In this department our friends on 
Franklin Square, as in every thing else, do 
things on a large scale, and many of their 
holiday publications are books of permanent 
value and respectable size. In addition to Mr. 
Knox’s,“ Boy Travelers,” part second, before 
noticed, they now give us Carleton’s Old 
Times in the Colonies,* which is of the same 
family with his “The Boys of ’76,” and “ The’ 
Story of Liberty,” with which it is nearly re- 
lated in respect to both matter and make-up; 
It is, in fact, the colonial history of the coun- 
iry, but the story is so told as to read like a 
romance, and so to allure young readers to ils 
perusal by ils vivacious and life-like sketches 
This is a holiday book 
that will last all the year, and will be in sea- 
son all the time. 


of men and affairs, 


OF the sume general character and purport 
with the above, though not attempting so high 
a key nor dealing with such grave matters, is 
Mr. Alden’s Moral Pirates,t which some may 
have seen in another form. It is the story of 
a vacation boat cruise, by four boys, in a row- 





*OLp Times IN THE COLONIES. By Charles Carle- 
ton Ccffin, Author of “The Boys of ’76,” etc. Tllus- 
trated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo. Pp. 469, 

+THE Mora Prrates. By W. L. Alden. Illus- 
trated, New York: Harper & Brothers. 16mo, Pp, 148. 
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poat up the Hudson River and among the 
fields and woods, arid swamps and lakes of the 
north country, with a pretty high seasoning 
of encounters, adventures, and ‘eseapes, uni- 
formly coming out well, as all such stories 
should do. 


THatT must be a rather strangely assorted 
domicile, somewhere away in the Rocky Mount- 
ains, where General Lew Wallace has. his 
ranch, and is by turns, and all at once, ranch- 
man and lieutenant-governor and writer of 
romiances, in which last occupation. his accom- 
plished wife is his associate, perhaps his rival, 
and if so, not a contemptible one, to whom 
also he dedicates his last volume. Ben Hur* 
is a fiction of that very old class which at- 
tempis to reproduce in the form of a continu- 
ous narrative, the scenes and deeds of distant 
historical times. The second title of the book 
“A Tale of the Christ,” indicates somewhat 
the subject, and may suggest the date as to 
both time and place, Its characters are Ro- 
mans and Jews and men from “ the sun ris- 
ing,” and the warp and woof of the story is 
made up of events that are supposed to have 
occurred in very early Christian times, It is 
a very well executed work of art. 


Wir1t1am C. Bryant, poet, journalist, citi- 
zen, and friend, lived long enough to largely 
harvest the fruitage of his life’s sowing, and 
now that he has departed, there is an almost 
absolute unanimity in the volume of his 
eulogy. The last, as yet received, of the trib- 
lites to his memory is a sketch of his life and 
character by Mr. A. J. Symington,f of Glas- 
gow, who will be recognized as the author of 
“Samuel Lover” and “Thomas Moore,” in 
Professor Morley’s series of “Men of Letters,” 
now in process of. publication, The work is 
highly but not blindly appreciative in respect 
to both the literary and.the personal character 
of ils subject, and the writer, while offering 
just honors to an illustrious name, has at the 
same time brought honor to both his own 
head and heart. 





*Ben Huz, A Tale of the Christ. By Lew Wallace, 
Author of the “Fair God.” New York: Harper & 


Brothers. 12mo. Pp. 552. 

t Wittiam Cuten Bryant, A Biographical Sketch, 
with Selections from his Poems and other Wrilings, 
By Andrew James Symington, F.R, 8.N.A., etc. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 18mo. Pp. 256. 
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Proressor W1i.11AM J. Rotre brings usstill 
another of his Shakespearean studies, having 
this time for his subject King Lear, which is 
indeed among the ablest, though not the equal 
of some others, of Sliukespenre’s tragedies, Be- 
sides the text, which is made up with equal 
care and learning, there is an elaborate “ In- 
troduction,” made up of a “ History of the 
Play and Sources of its Plot,” by the editor, 
and selected critical comments by Coleridge, 
Hazlitt, Schlegel and others; and an appen- 
dix, of learned note, extending to over a hun- 
dred. pages. Students of Shakespeare will 
greatly value this whoje series, and not the 
least this number. 


THE latest issue of Johu Morley’s “ English 
Men of Letters” (Harper & Brothers) is John 
Locke, by Professor Thomas Fowler, of Oxford. 
As the volumes of this series are designed to 
cover as nearly as may be two hundred pages, 
this one, with rare exactness, precisely fills 
that measure, and yet it gives a satisfactory» 
sketch of its celebrated subject. 


Justis McCartuy’s first volume of Our 
Own Times* occupied twenty-nine chapters, 
and came downto the middle of the current 
century. The second volume (chapter xxx) 
opens with a variety of public affairs, domes- 
tic and foreign, with the names of English 
statesmen, with which every American news- 
paper reader is familiar, as the principal fig- 
ures in the drama, Soon comes the “Sepoy ” 
Rebellion ; Orsini’s attempted assassination of 
Napoleon IIIT; the French Treaty ; American 
Civil War; Reform Agitation; Fenians; the 
Irish Church; Conservative Reaction; Con- 
gress of Berlin,—and all ending pleasantly, as 
good novels usually do, with the anti-climax 
of imperialism, that is, the fall of Beacons- 
field, It is a lively book, and full of infor- 
mation withal. 


R. Worrutneton (770 Broadway, N. Y.) 
make a specialty of children’s holiday books, 
in which department they are constantly add- 
ing to their already large and valuable cat- 
alogue. They have brought out this year 
Chatterbox Junior, just like its predecessor of 
a year ago, and yet altogether another thing. 





*A Tlistory oF Our Own Times. From the acces- 
sion of Queen Victoria to the general election of 1880. 
By Justin M’Carthy, Author of My Enemy’s Daughter, 
etc. In two volumes. VolumelII. 12mo, Pp. 682. 
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And along side of this comes also the Sunday 
Chatterbox, another member of the same fam- 
ily, but differentiated by being - religiously 
inclined, Both of these are demi-quartos, 
printed in large letters and profusely. illus- 
trated, with their reading matter unexception- 
ally good, and such as children will “ take to:” 
Of like character, though somewhat smaller, 
are, What Rosa Did and Trot's Journey—Pic- 
tures andl Rhymes. Rosa is shows to have 
done a great many things, some good, and 
some not so good; and Trot, with her little 
brother, made a famous journéy, properly 
seasoned with adventures, 


Scribner’s Monthly has by steady and persis- 
tent efforts, directed with rare good judgment, 
and liberally reinforced by the use of money, 
won for itself a very high place in the mag- 
azine literature of the country, leaving 
but a single successful rival (Harper’s) and 
that in a slightly different field; and Europe 
has nothing approaching it, in its purely lit- 
erary qualities or in the character of its illus- 
trations, and its truly artistic make-up, gen- 

‘erally. The causes of its success are patent, 
and its prosperity is deserved because it has 
been earned. 


The Methodist, having run a course of twenty 
years, with some changes in its form and fea- 
tures, now enters upon its majority with still 
other changes in its editorial corps, with the 
declared design that, without being the advo- 
eale or champion of any specialty, it will 
reek to become (or continue to be, in a still 
lurger degree), a first-class religious and liter- 
ary newspaper, specifically but not narrowly 
Methodistic, in full sympathy with the pro- 
gressive spirit of the age, radical in its advo- 
cacy of the right, and yet carefully conserva- 
tive of all that has been tried and found to be 
good, it promises to employ the best talent 
in the Church and the country in order to 
deserve as well as win the public favor. 


Over the Way is the title of a new book for 
Sunday-school libraries just issued by the 
National Temperance Society, written by Mrs, 
H. J. Moore. A short, simple temperance 
story, and very well told. In thesame volume 
is also bound up another short story, entitled 
Brave: A Story of Gospel Temperance, written 
by Mrs. T. H. Griffith, 12mo. 213 pages. 
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Price $1. Address J. N. Stearns, publishing 
agent, 58 Reade Street, New York, 


“Emma Lastie” is a prolific book-wright, 
and 6n the whole her books are fairly above 
the average of writers of her class. Of her 
works we can repeat the titles of more than 
half a dozen, beyond which there may be as 
many more that we fail to remember. She 
evidently has a penchant for Church History, 
and especially for the earliest times, and her 
stories are generally placed somewhere within 
the precincts of the early Christian ages. But 
now she appears as the delineator of ‘later . 
scenes and events. Walter* is a personal sketch 
(probably fictitious, but very truthful as a pie- 
ture of realities) of a young Englishman in 
the times of Wesley, who became himself a 
convert to that sect then “every-where spoken 
against.” It has something of the style of the 
Schonberg-Cotta books, but not quite the 
equal of some of them. 


Saxby,t is 2 New England story of the times 
when Puritanism was 2 living reality, and the 
transatlantic colenies were still attached to 
the mother country. It is an attempt, and 
not an altogether unsuccessful one, to repro- 
duce the scenes and events of those times in 
It can not 
fail to afford interest, especially to young 
readers. 


the form of a personal narrative. 


Amy’s PROBATION,} by the same author, is 
the story of a young girl, who is supposed to 
have passed “ six months at a convent school.” 
It is certainly well calculated to answer with 
a stern negative the question, “ Shall Protest- 
ant Girls be sent to Roman Catholic Schools?” 
The narrative is vivacious and the style very 
pleasing. : 


The Italian Principia, Part I. A First Ital- 
ian Course, containing Grammar, Delectus, 
and Exercise Book with Vocabularies; on 
the plan of Dr. William Smith’s “ Principia 
Latina.” Harper & Brothers. 12mo. Pp. 221. 





*WaLTer:,A Tale of the Times of Wesley.. By 
Enna Leslie, Author of “ Conrad,” ete. 12mo. Pp. 364. 
New York: Vhillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Walden & 
Stowe, ; 

+Saxsy: A Tale of Oldand New England. By Emma 
Leslie, Author of “ Ayesha,” etc. 12mo. Pp. 314. New 
York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe. 

t Amy’s Propation; or, Six Months at a Convent 
School. By the Author of “ Glaucia,” ete. 18mo. Pp. 
251. New York: Phillips & Hunt. Cincinnati: Wal- 
den & Stowe. 


















THE Wide-Awake, which does not belie its 
name, is amang the best of its class of young 
people’s monthlies. Exceedingly vivacious, 
yet not puerile or trifling, aiming to be useful 
quite as much as amusing, and, indeed, very 
happily uniting the two purposes; and relying 
for success upon its matter rather than its ndorn- 
ment (which, however, is not entirely want- 
ing) it is such a work as may be wisxely ad- 
mitted to the household of the most careful 
and scrupulous, Subscriptions for this mag- 
azine will be received by the agents, Walden 
& Stowe, at Cincinnati and Chicago. 

Tue St. Nicholas, from Scribner & Co., is 
not only the very first of Juvenile monthlies— 
it is, indeed, without a rival or competitor, 


EX CATHEDRA. 
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the next in the line, consenting to stand third 
or fourth below it. It is a most elaborately 
prepared work, and we do not wonder that 
“the children cry after it,” and that they are 
alway reluctant to seem to have outgrown it, 


The bound volumes make a splendid library 
for the little folks. 


Tu Youth’s Companion is a veteran, if 
reckoned by ils years; but evidently time 
tukes nothing away from it, but rather it still 
has “the dew of its youth” upon it. Its prof 
gramme for the next volume is full of good 
promises, which ils history renders. very cer- 
tain to be scrupulously fulfilled. The youth 
who may make it.2 companion, will find it to 
be good and profitable company. 





EX CATHEDRA. 


A VALEDICTION. 

“Tue, which puts an end to all human 
pleasures and sorrows, has likewise concluded 
the labors of the Nazvionat Repostrory. 
Having supported for four years the anxious 
employment of a periodical writer and editor, 
and multiplied my productions to a great 
mass, I am now about to desist.” hese 
words with only the change of a name and of 
a few details necessary to make it suitable to 
our case, make up the epening paragraph of 
the last number of the Rambler, which was the 
farewell to the public in that character of the 
renowned Dr. Samuel Johnson, A similar 
epoch has come to this writer and to the peri- 
odical of which he hag had the editorial over- 
sight and direction for the last four years; and 
with feelings apparently not unlike those ex- 
perienced by the great English littérateur aud 
moralist, we, too, announce the termination 
of our labors upon the publication which has 
80 long occupied our thoughts and commanded 
our efforts. 

The next brief paragraph to that above 
quoted of the great censor morum, though a 
little too severe for our use, is nevertheless 
along the line of our sentiments, and so we 
venture to give it as, at best, suggestive: 

“The reason for this resolution it is of little 
importance too the public to declare, since 
justification is unnecessary, when no objection 








is made, I am far from supposing that the 
cessation of my performances will raise any 
[great amount of] inquiry, for I have never 
been much of a favorite wiih the public, nor 
can boast that in the progress of my under- 
taking I have been animated by the reward of 
the liberal, the caresses of the gfeat, or the 
praises of the eminent.” 

Though we have no doubi-that our favored 
mugazine dies quietly and that its demise will 
not create any considerable chasm in the world 
of letters, yet it seems to be due to certain 
parties to recognize their kindness, and to con- 
fess that our labors have been moat effectually 
animated by words of commendation spoken 
by some of those whose good opinions we 
most value. Even some whom we esteem as 
“eminent,” have not failed to cheer and en- 
courage our labors with decided, however un- 
deserved, praises, which were none the. less 
acceptable because they originated in the par- 
liality of their authors. 

A demise that comes only after it had been 
long expected is not apt to occasion any very 
lively sorrow; and since to us the closing of 
‘the career of the Nationa is neither a sur- 
prise nor, in view of the- conditions of its 
career, 2 matter for regret, we accept the in- 
evitable calmly. When the decree came 
forth from the supreme authority that it 
should die, we found no good reason to allege 
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why the sentence should not be executed, In- 
deed, it had been all along our opinion that with 
the policy pursued, it was not wise to attempt 
to continue such a publication; for we very 
well knew that its ideal could not be realized 
with the means and appliances allowed to be 
used in its production, The Scriptural figure 
of “bricks without straw,’ was entirely too 
nearly realized to permit the hope of the suc- 
cess of the enterprise, “ For the bed is shorter 
than that a man can stretch himself on it, and 
the covering narrower than that he can wrap 
himself in it.” 

The review of our persorial connection with 
the now moribund Natronar, Reposrrory is 
at once pleasant and unsatisfactory. Our ap- 
pointment to its management was _ neither 
sought nor desired, and vet because of the pe- 
culiar circumstances among which it was 
forced upon us, we did not feel at liberty to 
premptorily decline the position. Our no- 
tions as to what such a magazine should be 
made, with its probable cost, and its not im- 
mediate growth up to a self-sustaining con- 
dition, had been pretty fully stated just before 
the election (which was wholly unexpected) 
ocenrred, and our election, in the circum- 
stances, seemed to be an unmistakable indorse- 
ment of our views by the General Conference ; 
and agreeable to that idea a commission was 


appointed at the same time to determine what. 


should be the cliaracter and “scope” of the 
magazine. ‘The action of that commission 
seemed also ‘to be in harmony with our views 
as expressed in the General Conference, but 
the effectual carrying out of the plans devised 
belonged tothe publishers and their official 
advisers, the Book Committee. We do not 
call in question either the fidelity or the wis- 
dom of these conscientious officials.. They, 
no doubt, acted in good faith, and according 
to their own best judgment, and as they did 
not agree with our opinions, they adopted 
other measures, and the result has proved as 
was virtually predicted. Evidently the pub- 
lic expected an improved order of things with 
the new régime, and a highly encouraging ad- 
vance in the. subscription followed: but as the 
expected improvements were only partially 
made, it fell off again, and final failure was 
manifestly assured. 

Our remembrance of this part of the past is 
not agreeable. Failure in any thing with 
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which one may be personally connected is not 
pleasant, and in this case it is the more griey- 
ous because it- compels the confession that 
there may be some things to which we are not 
equal, But, on the other hand, we have the 
poor satisfaction of being able to say that we 
“said so” in advance, and we are still at 
liberty to believe that had the measures that 
we indicated been adopted, the now realized 
failure would have been avoided. 

But in reviewing our own work for these 
four years we are by no means disposed to 
spenk of it as a failure. We have been en- 
abled to give to our readers nearly five thou- 
sand pages of literary matter of real and sub- 
stantial value, by whicli we can not doubt 
a great many persons have been permanently 
benefited. And if properly bound up for 
future reference, those eight superb volumes 
will be worthy of a place on the shelves of 
any family library, for the instruction and 
amusement of the young, and the pleasure 
and profit of the more advanced in years, 
Recurring to our friend the Rambler once more 
we may still further appropriate his words 
with but very slight modifications to suit our 
different circumstances. 


“Tam willing to flatter myself with hopes 
that by presenting these pages to the public, 
I have not been preparing for my future life 
either shame or repentance. 


That all things 
in them are happily imagined or accurately 
polished, that the same sentiments have not 
sometimes recurred, or the same expressions 
been too frequently repeated, I have not con- 
fidence in my abilities sufficient to warrant. 

“Whatever shall be the final sentence, I 
have, at least, endeavored to deserve approval. 
I have labored to use our mother-tongue with 
grammatical purity, and without colloquial 
barbarisms, licentious idioms, or irregular 
combinations. 

“Tt has been my steady design to inculcate 
wisdom and piety. I have allotted few papers 
to the idle sports of the imagination. Some, 
perhaps, may be found whose highest excel- 
lence is harmless amusement ; but this, instead 
of being a fault, is really a cause for commeri- 
dation, since scarcely any one is so steadily 
serious as to require only the severity of dic- 
tatorial instruction. 

“ The specifically religious papers, if I have 
been able to execule my own intentions, will 
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be found to conform to the spirit and precepts 
of the New Testament, without conforming to 
ejiher the skepticism or the levity of the 
times. I look back upon this part of my 
work with a pleasure of which no blame or 
faint praise shall deprive me. My highest 
ambition as a writer has been to give ardor to 
virtue, and confidence to truth ;” and, these- 
fore, I can confidently submitwmy productions 
to whatever fate may await them, content tlrut 
I have the approval of God and of my own 
conscience. ; ; 
But there is one fact connected with the dis- 
continuance of our monthly that is quite the 
opposite of satisfactory. The Methodist Eyis- 
copal Church, whose property it is, and under 
whose auspices it has been conducted and pub- 
lished, has systematically undertaken to stp- 
ply reading matter to its people, and by that 
policy it has naturally discouraged the same 
work by private enterprise. And now it en- 
tirely abandons the whole field of magazine 
literature, at the very time when that species 
is especially in demand, and when the montlely 
magazine has become a great power in the de- 
velopment and directing of the ruling ideas 
of the age. At a time when its own people 
are reading more of that class of literature 
than ever before, and when it in return, is 
more than ever before fashioning their minds 
and characters, the Church compels them to 
seek their mental and spiritual aliment from 
the fashionable folly, the secularity, and the 
learned skepticism of the non-religious press. 
To us this seems to be a terrible derelistion of 
duty—a shirking, through either parsimony or 
lack of business; efficiency, and. with a fearful 
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disregard of an assumed.-obligation, of the most 
sacred and responsible character, The expe- 
diency and advisability of a Church press is 
not with us an open question. It has been 
practically determined that the Church, in its 
aggregate action, shall prepare and publish for 
its own people the needed religions and family 
papers and books, and by its official action it 
has made it difficult for any other parties to 
do that much needed work; and now, having 
effectually suppressed private enterprise in that 
matter, it retires from one of ils most important 
fields, and gives it up to be occupied by the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. While, therefore, 
personally we descend from our tripod with- 
out regret, and, indeed, with feelings of relief, 
we are ashamed of our Church for its lack of 
zeal and enterprise in this highly important 
department of its self-assumed work, and we 
are pained for our people who are so aban- 
doned. 

And now, since we are no more to speak in 
our present place, “Ex Cathedra,” we bid to 
all, who, unknown personally, have been of 
our silent audience, a final valete, and with a 
deep sense of relief adopt the language with 
which Dr. Adam Clarke closes his great com- 
mentary : 

“Like travelers when they view their native soil, 

Writers rejoice to terminate their toil.” 
And mindful of the solemn fact that men’s 
works live after their performance, and that 
they follow their authors to the judgment, we 
again appropriate from the “Rambler” iis 
final aspiration : 

* Celestial Powers, who piety regard, 

From you my labors wait their last reward.” 
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Tus, by order of the General Conference, 
being the Jast number of the Natronau Re- 
POsITORY, it will be deemed. proper for the 
Publishers to make a closing statement. For 
nearly forty years the Agents of the Western 
Methodist Book Concern have been charged 
with the publication of a megazine designed 
to meet « want in the Chireh. Its career has 
frequently been characterized as honorable—a 
gratifying fact, yet one that would be more 
suisfactory if that career was not cut short by 





a necessity that can hardly be made to appear 
creditable to the Church which has led in the 
field of religions and denominational publica- 
tions—whatever may be the proximate and 
remote causes of the failure. 

It was in keeping with the history and work 
of Methodism that this magazine should have 
been projected to promote the literary and 
spiritunl interesis of woman, The Church 
that was quick to give her women a voice 
in all social religious meetings, ought to have 
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been, as it was, first in planning for her edu- 
cation by the press ‘and in the higher institu- 
tions of learning. That the oldest chartered 
college for women in our country and the old- 
est religious and literary magazine for women 
should have been established by the Methodist 
Church in the same city and almost in the 
same year, is a sequence of earlier Methodist 
faith and usage worthy of mention if not of 
study. 

The scope of the Ladies’ Repository was nat- 
urally and gradually enlarged, faithful to 
its primary purpose, yet incorporating artistic 
and literary features that made it serviceable 
to all the members of the home. That there 
was a place for such a magazine in the Church, 
and that it was well adapted to that place, for 
years, is seen in the fact that it reached a cir- 
culation of from thirty-five to forty theusand 
copies at a time when the number of members 
in the Church was little more than one-half 
what that number now is, 

For a quarter of a century the magazine 
stexdily grew in favor—or, at least, in circula- 
tion—and during that period there was at no 
one time any marked change in its character, 
but successive adaptations to the developing 
field it occupied. ‘These adaptations were then 
possible, as those who were elected to edit and 
publish the magazine were at liberty to pursue 
the course which the circumstances seemed to 
warrant or require. The two things may not 
stand in the relation of cause and effect, but 
the somewhat radical changes directed at two 
different periods in later years have each 
been followed by a rapid decline in cireula- 
tion. The changes were designed to make the 
ReEposirory a competitor in the field of illus- 
trated literary magazines. It is now obvious 
that such a magazine was not needed. It is 
proper to say that the ratio between the sub- 
scription price of the magazine and the amount 
expended by the publishers for editing and 
illustrating it has been much greater since these 
changes than it was when the circulation indi- 
cated its greatest popularity and widest useful- 
ness, 

Many who regret the fate of the Rerosrrory, 
and are chagrined by its failure, will question 
whether the policy of adaptation that gave it 
wide success would not have maintained it. 
Those who choose to pursue the thought will 
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be led to the conclusion that such a course 
would have given to the Church by this time | 
a thoroughly Methodistic magazine—a cares 
fully conducted organ, representing every great 
connectional interest—and one especially in 4 
which woman’s work in the Church, at home — 
and abroad, would have a prominent and fit- 

ting recognition, This would have been the 


wise and proper development of the Ladies’ 4 


Repository, and no doubt would have main- 


tained for it its strong hold on ihe thought and 4 


warm place in the heart of the Church. * 

It is the province of the Book Concern to 
furnish literature in any form that is required 
for the spiritnal cu}ture of the Church, whether 
to be used in the home, Sunday-school, or 
study ; but it does not follow that the capital 
of the Book Concern can be either profitably 
or properly employed in the production of 
such a magazine as would successfully contest 
the field with the illustrated literary monthlies 
of ourday. Success in this field, at the present 
time, with a magazine bearing a denomina- 
tional imprimatur is not possible without an 
expenditure of tenfold the amount to which 
the Publishers of the NarionaL Reposrrory 
have been prudently limited by the Book Com- 
mittee. Few would approve the hazardous 
outlay of so much capital in such an enter- 
prise, when a denominational magazine, with- 
out pretentious display, would better serve 
the interests meet the wants of the 
Chureh. 

When the General Conference shall order the 


and 


‘publication of a Methodist magazine to meet 


the obvious wants of connectional and episeo- 
pl Methodism the people will hail its appear- 
ance, and if found to be adapted to ends for 
which such a periodical may be properly 
maintained they will give it a hearty support. 
The Church has learned, at great cost to the 
Book Concern, that a magazine (and this may 
be said of every agency) todo Methodistic work 
depends for its success, not upon conformity to 
what is successful in other hands, but upon 
being wisely, and if need be solely, adapted to 
the field of Methodism, ‘That which was not 
needed is now put away, and this may prove 
to be the most direct way to reach that which 
is needed, both by the people and the connee- 
tional movements of Methodism. 


THE PUBLISHERS. 
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SCRIBNER’S 


It is said on good authority that, in the past 
year, the edition of Scribner's Monthly las 
leaped up from about 95,000 copies to 125,000, 
while there has been also a very remarkable 
advance in the English edition, notwithstand- 
ing the unexampled commercial depression in 
England. The Engtish publisher now finds a 
ready sale for 12,000 copies every month. The 
rapid growth of this magazine since its found- 
ation ten years ago, and particularly its tre- 
mendous strides toward the very first place 
during the past year or two, and its remarkable 
popularity abroad, pique the curiosity of the 
observer. What is it that makes Scribner’s 
Monthly so successful ? 

No doubt, much of its popularity is due to 

the admirable business tact evinced in the 
management. That which conquers the world 
must have at least one Bonaparte behind it. 
3ut the first element of publishing tact is to 
understand that substantial and permanent 
success depends on the quality of that which 
is published. A good magazine may fail for 
want of a skillful business management, but 
ho management can make a poor one substan- 
tially successful. 

It was Lord Lytton, the novelist, if we mis- 
take not, who begged in an after-dinner speech 
the privilege of coining a word to express the 
converse of antiquity. He proposed “ modern- 
ity.’ It seems to us that this word precisely 
expresses the great charm of Scribner’s Monthly. 
Its modernity is something quite out of the or- 
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dinary. A magazine after many years is apt 
to be bound by its traditions—to do things 
merely because it has done them. Scribner's is 
vital and youthful—it feels the keenest and 
quickest aympathy with the swift-moving 
thought and life about us. It is a “ magazine 
for the people,” as its title imports, because it 
is a magazine of the people, interested in all 
that the people care for. 

Its literature, as literature, is of the highest 
class; the most eminent of the young and 
active generation of authors either have grown 
up under its auspices, or constantly seek its 
columns. But a purely literary magazine could 
not have reached this world-wide popularity. 
Modern life is remarkable, we say again, for 
its “ modernity,” and one of the chief features 
of “modernity” is many-sidedness. ‘Io win the 
leading place in popular support, a magazine 
must needs be as many-sided as modern life 
itself, and this the conductors of Scribner’s 
Monthly appear to have kept steadily in view. 
During 1881 there will be papers on art— 
American, Parisian, English, Russian, and 
Dutch art, with sketches by some of the most 
celebrated artists of the world. There will be 
novelettes by Mrs. Burnett, the author of 
“That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s;” G. W. Cable, author 
of “The Grandissimes,” and other writers. 
There will be literary essays by E. C. Stedman, 
R. H. Dana, Edward Eggleston, H. H. Boyesen, 
Clarence Cook, H. H., Sidney Lanier, R. H. 
Stoddard, and many others, 
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THE SUCCESS OF 


Scribner’s Monthly 


“SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY is one of the marvels of the day.”,—ILLustRaTED Lonpon News. 








It has been said by a distinguished critic, “To him who will understand the drift of his 
own time, and to him who will enjoy himself in his time, Seribaer’s is simply indispensable. 
{t would be a wonder if it were not the rage.” Both at home and abroad the magazine is 
recognized as unsurpassed in its literary character, and unequaled in art-work. The Buffalo 
Courier gave voice to the general sentiment of the press when it said: “Seribner ix, beyoud 
question, the most superb-example of what can be done in the line of magazine-making 
that has ever appeared in this or any other country.” The London Illustrated Penny Paper 
declares: “In the production of illustrated monthly magazines New York is far ahead of 
London; Seribner’s, with its inimitably finished gems of drawing and engraving, being 
still the wonder and admiration of the art-world.” 

Tt is the only American periodical that has established a large circulation in England— 
ilg regular monthly edition in that country being now from 12,000 to 15,000. The 
growing popularity of Seribmer’s has been strongly evidenced by the sales of the year 
past. The number of copies printed in each month of 1879 was from 90,000 to 103,000; 
since January, 1880, the average monthly edition has been 115,000. Of the November 
number the edition is 125,000 copies. With this issue it enters upon its second decade, aud 
begins the work of winning its second hundred thousand subscribers. 


TWO NOTABLE OFFERS, 


In connection with a subscription to SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY for 1881. 


The publication in Seribner’s Monthly of Eugene Schuyler’s illustrated, historical 
serial, “‘ Peter the Great,” las been pronounced by the New York Zvening Post “ the most 
notable event in modern magazine literature.” ‘The First Part of the history, covering the 
early life of Peter, was finished in the October number of the magazine. With the present 
(November) issue begins Part II, ‘“ Peter the Great as Ruler and Reformer,” which in 
point of popular interest and in wealth of illustration will be an advance upon the Part 
already published.. To enable new subscribers to secure Part I, the publishers make the 
following special offers to new subscribers, beginning with November, 1880: 


Twenty-one Numbers of Scribner’s ; Two Bound Volumes and a Year’s 
for $5.00. Subscription for $7.50. 

For $5.00, Scribner’s Monthly for the For $7.50, Srvibner’s for the coming 

coming year, beginning with November, and | year, beginning with November, and the 


the previous nine numbers, February to Oc- | previous twelve numbers, elegantly bound 
tober, 1830. (two vols.). 


During the coming year, besides the short stories in each number, novel- 
ettes will appear by several of the best American story-writers, such as, “ Madame Del- 
phine’, by George W. Cable, author of “The Grandissimes,” and “Old Creole Days ;” 
acapital novelette by Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, author of “That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s;” 
“Toinette’s Governess,” by Kate Putnam Osgood. In addition to these, and other short 
serial stories, 1» Novel of New York Life may be expected from an accomplished writer ; 
and Mrs. Burnett has also a longer novel in preparation for Scribner. 

There will be papers on American, Parisian, London, Dutch, and Russian Art, illus- 
trated by the greatest living artists. There will be Literary, Biographical, and other 
essays and sketches; papers on Sanitary Science; Descriptive Articles, and Articles of 
Travel, by Johu Muir, Miss C. F. Gordon Cumming, sister of the distinguished explorer, 
and others, ‘These announcements by no means include all the papers in preparation for 
Scribner. 

The publishers will send a specimen copy of Scribner’s Monthly 
to any subscriber to the National Repository on receipt of ten cents. 
They will send free, to any address, the illustrated pamphlet, contain- 
ing a history of Scribner’s and St. Nicholas—the latter the famous 
magazine for boys and girls, conducted by Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge. 

Regular price $4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. Subscriptions re- 
ceived by dealers, or remittances may be made direct to the publishers. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway, New York. 





NATIONAL REPOSITORY ADVERTISER. 


CASHMERE BOUQUET > 
TOILET SOAP. 


The novelty and exceptional strength 

of its perfume are the peculiar fascina- 

tions of this luxurious article, which has acquired 

povularity unequaled by any Toilet Soap of home 
or foreign manufacture. 








Tiepke’s Musical Writing-Book 


Our new Stylographic P 
duplex intere ot hes od a ae = tho ver? the is a new idea in Musical Instruction, 
ane ent LOGRAPHIC PEN CO., m wherein the pupil is given Musical Exer. 
Broadway, New York. Send for chin ay cises to write—a most fascinating employ- 
ment for young students, as it ennbles 


Pri nttin Presse them to learn to read quickly, and assists 

t/ J s to develop the talent of the young com. 

15 sate rears as reulars free. Book of Tyne, 10 cents, nee ev 4 Fane for 25 cts. WM. 

40 kinds of ¢ cts. inters’ Instruction Book. ° le nion Square, v ‘ 

JOSEPH WATSON, 19 Murray Street, New Yok” —e 4 x: ¥ 

LAYS, RECITAT IONS, DIALOGUES—Temper- Bes te eee ae 

; Ht higde Boke Ml Comic—I5 cents. Amusements t nan weet Singer! - 
of all kinds, Books, Musie, ete. Catalogues sent free. dag: ot rglipe ag 

HAPPY HOURS BAZAR, 5 Beekman Street, N. Y. tp dresguts. Shots. sud epwards. 

WOULRICH & CO. on every label. 


b PRESEN'TS free. Send address 
: for particulars. I’. TriFEt, 27 School 5 All Gold, Chromo and Lith. Cards (no two alike), 
Street, Boston, Muss. name on, 10c. Clinton Bros., Clintonville, Conn. 


Every one who reads this 

V. to send us his address 
fora free Illustrated oe 

logue of Crandall’s 

$2.25 B CKS, TOYS & 
si. * BIL- . 


LIARDETTE 
|SCROL L_ SAWS, and SCROLL SAW DE- 
Most complete list ever belore presented 10 
Pind the iN. Prices to suit all. Agents Wanted. Whistling L 


Scroll Saw. ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Sole General Agents, 245 Broadway, New York. 


"10,000 Sold Yearly. 


THE GROWING POPULARITY AND USEFULNESS OF CABINET OR PARLOR 
ORGANS IS SHOWN BY THE FACT THAT SEVENTY THOUSAND ARE SOLD 
YEARLY.IN THE UNITED STATES. ‘THE BEST ARE THE 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS 


Which have been awarded Highest Distinctions for Demonstrated Supe- 
riority at EVERY ONE of the GREAT WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL EXHIBI- 
TIONS for thirteen years, without one single exception. 


NEW STYLES ARE READY THIS SEASON 


‘WITH IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS. FOR LARGE CHURCHES, sPLENDID ORGANS, WITH GREAT POWER AND VARIETY, 
aT $570, $480, $390, AND LEss Prices; FOR SMALLER CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, &c., $84 To $200 and 
vupwarps. SUPERB DRAWING-ROOM STYLES at $200 To $510 AND upwaRps; A GREAT VARIETY OF 
SMALLER ORGANS OF EQUAL EXCELLENCE, THOUGH LESS CAPACITY, OR IN PLAINER CASES, AT $51 To $200 
AND UPWARDS. ALSO FURNISHED FOR MONTHLY OR QUARTERLY PAYMENTS, $5 AND UPW42DS. 

These Organs are certainly unrivaled in excellence, while the prices are not much 
higher than those of very inferior instruments. 

BEFORE PURCHASING ANY ORGAN SEND FoR LATEST ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE (82 pp. 470), CONTAINING 
FULL DESCRIPTIONS AXD PRICES, INCLUDING NEW STYLES, AND MUC:I ESEFUL INFORMATION FOR THE PURCHASER OF 
ANY ORGAN, WHICH WILL BE SENT FREE AND POST-PAID. MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 154 
__TREMONT Sr, BOSTON ; ; AG East 14th Street, NEW YORK; 149 WasasH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


Tr The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
poser G' LLO > 332, 351, 170, and his other styles. 
STEEL 


PERS. SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. the WORLD, 
























































NATIONAL REPOSITORY ADVERTISER. 





ESTERBROOK’S °7SEks, OMESTI 


; IM STANDS ! Tih HEAD 
Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ween STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. , New York. 


Write for teeta ‘to STAN 


ICAN WATCH CO.  SEANDADD Ate PA. 











@ 0.5. M. CO., Now York. 


A Child can Run It. 


$O SIMPLE 


It Requires No Care. 


SO STRONG 


It Never Wears Out. 


¥ OMESTI 


= AND NOT 
S WEAR OUT. 


30 LD by. Watch pranks RY pai: 30 cts. th s 


GE RICH selling our Rubber Stamps and Music. 
Samples free. Cook & BisscLu, Cleveland, O. 


H > 
most PRACTICAL HOLIDAY PRESENTS, tittcs’ststionery, 


Kk DEONVENIENT \ . piper C; ry Bp meng we. -agaaege s§ a 
c., at hhodera e! address or cult on 
MACHINE INC usi & STOWE, Cincinnati, Chicago, or St. Louis. 


The Methodist tor 185} 


—o: WILL BE 
BRIGHT, INDEPENDENT, RELIGIOUS, AND PROGRESSIVE. 
Published at {5 Murray Street, New York. 























HE METHODIST is now in its twenty-first vear of publication, and has good reason 
to be proud of its record, having won for itself a name and reputation second to none 
of the great Religious Weeklies of the country. The publishers of THE METHODIST 
are not only determined to maintain the splendid reputation it has achieved in the past, 
but to add largely to it. They are determined that the year of its majority shall surpass 
in interest and ability any that have preceded it, Among other helps toward accomplish- 
ing this result they have the pleasure of announcing that 
REV. DAVID H. WHEELER, D. D., 
who for the past five years has edited THE METHODIS? with such marked ability, will 
continue his connection with the paper as EDITOR-IN-CHIEF; and that the services of 
REV. DANIEL CURRY, D. D., LL. D., 

for some twelve years editor of the Christian Advocate, and now editor of the National Re- 
pository, have been secured as AssocrATE Eprror of THE METHODISY. ‘The editors 
will be aided by a strong corps of contributors. 

THE METHODIST is a Family, Literary, and Religious Paper; its EprTroRIAts com- 
mand universal esteem for wisdom, moderation, and good temper. It publishes a SeRMoNn 
weekly, short SERIAL SToRIEs, a weekly exposition of the SunDAyY-scHOOL LEssON, 
CHURCH NEws, MIssIoNARY INTELLIGENCE, and excellent CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES, and 
has a department for the CHILDREN, etd. 


The subscription price of THE METHODIST will be TWO DOLLARS a year in ad- 
vance, and 20 cents more for postage. Persons subscribing now for next yenr (1881) 
will reeeive the pauper free for the rest of this year. 

In remitting money for subscriptions, send amount in check, draft, Post-office 
money order, or, if in bills, in a registered letter. 

For further particulars or specimen copies, send to the Publisher. Our compensation is 


liberal—the highest Cash Commissions allowed by any religious paper. Address 


H. W. DOUCLAS, Publisher, 15 Murray St., New York. 





NATIONAL REPOSITORY ADVERTISER. 


THE WORLD'S MODEL MAGAZINE. 


Demorest's Illustrated Monthly 


HE MODEL PARLOR MAGAZINE OF THE WORLD, COMBINING 
THE ESSENTIALS OF ALL OTHERS. 











The increasing popularity of DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, a pop. © 
ularity extending over seventeen years, is ample proof that each succeeding year finds it 7 
improved in -its vitality, beauty, and attractiveness, thus meriting the enthusiastic enco- — 
miums bestowed upon it by its wide circle of intelligent and critical readers, ee 

The peculiar features of this Magazine render it absolutely indispensable in the family 7 
circle. Its mission is to refine, elevate, and instruct. Not only does it show how home 
can be beautified and adorned, but it points out the way by which the qualities of head 


and heart can be so cultivated that they will shed around the beneficent light of intel-. 4 / 


lectual and moral beauty. Thus it is a safe family guide, a counselor and friend for the ~ 
young, while those older find profit and pleasure in its pages. ‘3 

So varied and instructive are its departments, combining, as they do, Literature, 
Art, Arhcitecture, Poetry, Floriculture, House and Home Matters, ~ 
Work-table, Fashions, Young America’s Corner, Editorials on Top- ~ 
ies of the Day, Science at Home, Kitchen, Ladies’ Club, Review of 
New Books, Common Topies, that it forms a valuable compendium of desipable 
and useful information for every body. 

Its Literary Department is richly stored with SERrALs, SHORTER TALES, BIOGRAPH- © 
ICAL and HistoricaL SKETcHESs, Essays, Eprrortais, Poems, and MISCELLANEOUS | 
ARTICLES from the pens of the best writers of Europe and America, thus furnishing thé 
most choice and popular literature of the day. 

Its Artistic Department possesses unusual interest, It is illustrated. with bheauli, 
ful ART PicTURES in Om, of rare delicacy of finish, or well executed Steet and other 
ENGRAVINGS of celebrated pictures, by world-renowned -artists of ancient and modern 
times; and-Fasnion InLustRaTions, which, for beauty, variety, and reliability, are not 
equaled by those of any magazine in the world. 

Its Scientific, Architectural, Floricultural, Household, and Fashion Departments — 
are equally full and attractive,—the whole forming a Sisieeine which most admirably 7 
combines the useful and ornamental, the instructive and entertaining, and whieh, for 
beauty, utility, originality; and chenweem, is without a peer in the field that it occupies 

Any one desiring a saniplé copy of this thoroughly comprehensive and ¢legant LIT | 
ERARY and FASHION MAGAZINE can obtain the same by forwarding TEN CENTS, = 


or for CURRENT COPIES, 25 cents. YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION, $3.00, with a @ 


valuable premium to each subscriber, who has a list of twenty useful and beautiful aeti- 5 
cles to select from. 


Send your address on postal-card for full details of this unrivaled 3 


publication. 
. W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
17 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere, to whom extraordinary inducements will be offered. 4 
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FBEATTY’S PIANOS $297.50. 


EE +22 ea 
j ED Ee ee + 


~ 


L 


4 SSS 
Beatty's Pianos. New Stylo No, 2023,magnificent rosewood case elegantly finished,8 strings 7 1-3 Octave, full 
agraffe overstrung scale, all round corners, beautiful carved legs and lyre heavy serpentine and large fancy moulding 
round entire case, back finished same a4 front Deatty’s select full Iron Frame, French Grand Action, Capped jo 
lafact every improvement which can in any way tend to the perfection of the instrument has been added. 
Sar My price forthis instrument boxed & delivered on board cars at 
Washington, N. J. with fine Piano Cover, Stool, Book, & Music, only . . 
This Piano will be sent on test trial. Pleasesend reference if i? do not sendmoncy with order, Cash sent withorder 
will be refunded and freight charges paid by mo both waysif Piano is not just as represented in this Advertisement, 
Thousands in use. Send for listofname of persons who are using them at theirown homes. Grand Square and Upright 
Pianos in creat variety $195 upwards. (Sec Catalocue.) Every instrument fully Warranted for six years. 
14 Stops 4 Set Reeds only GS. Pipe, Chapel and Parlor Organs $65 upwards. Sent on trial. Those desiring 
ORG S to purchase are requested to visit my Manufactory at Washineton, New Jersey and select the lustrumentia 
SPerson, BQ™ Illustrated Catalogue and Advertiser, Holiday Edition. Sent Free. 
Addressorcalion 4 DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington New Jersey. 
a3> Please Post abeve Adverti tin a Conspi Place..@¢ 














UNDER THE I 3 } 
PHARMACY IN” FORM OF A JELLY CALLED VASELINE, PETROLEUM IS GIVEN TO MEDICINE AND 


PAU } AN ABSOLUTELY PURK. HIGHLY CONCENTRATED. AND UNOBJECTIONABLE SHAPE. 
Bh USIP PeoL AW NP Wiub SIN bO Ane MEIRELY BLIINGTEDS AND THE VABELIN TS AB 
2 USI ; sEUD I 4. JINE, ; ED ’ » 

HARMLESS AND DELIGHTFUL TO USE AS CREAM. ~vigliegecmssien 29 

The most valuable family remedy known for the treatment of wounds, burns, sores, cuts, skin diseases, 

rheumatism, chilblains, catarrh, hemorrhoids, etc. Also for coughs, colds, sore throat, croup and diphtheria, etc. 

It has received the unanimous endorsement of the Medical Press and Profession, Scientists and Journals of all 

: characters throughout the world, as being the Best Remedy Known. 

As an emollient, Vaseline is superior to any other substance net discovered. Its marvellous healing and 
restoring qualities excel everything else, and it is rapidly taking the place on the toilet-table, to the exclusion 
of the various complerion powders, pomades, cosmetics, and other compounds. It will keep the skin clearer, 
softer, and smoother than any cosmetic ever invented, and will preserve the youthful beauty and freshness 
of the healthy complcaion. 

POM ADE VASELINE.—WILL CURE DANDRUFF AND MAKE THE HAIR GROW WHEN NOTHING 
ELSE WILL. 25, 5@ CENTS AND $1.00 
VASELINE COLD CREAM.—FOR IRRITATIONS OF THE SKIN, CHAFING OF INFANTS, FOR 
THE COMPLEXION, CHAPPED HANDS, &c., &c., &c. %5 AND 50 CENTS. 

V ASELINE CAMPHOR ICE.—FOR PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, &c.. 25 CENTS. 

VASELINE TOILET SOAP.—EMOLLIENT, BLAND, ANTISEPTIC (EXCELS ALL TOILET SOAPS). 
CoLaaTE & Co. will supply these articles, if you cannot obtain them of your Druggist. None Genuine except in 
original packages. 

Grand Medals at Philadelphia and Paris Expositions, Medal ot Progress by American Institute, 



































>t FOR 1881. }< 





Price, $2.00 a Year; 20 Cents a Number, 





Fthe Boys and Girls of America could but see the piles of delightful manuscripts and the 7 

beautiful drawings for them, waiting to be grouped into the twelve numbers of WIDE AWAKE * 

for 1881, we are sure that during the next three months the Subscription List of the magazine — 

would be more than doubled. Outof many brilliant features we announce the following, leaving — 
delightful surprises in store. Perhaps first in general interest will be 


A NEW STORY BY GEO. MACDONALD, 7 


the publishers having recently completed arrangements abroad with Mr. George MacDonald to write © 
and send them the original manuscript of a Serial Story for older readers, which, from its subject and © 
character, Americans will find of greater interest than any of his former books. This story, the title 
of which will be announced later, will be given complete during 1881, in Monthly Supplenesa 
thus giving free to every subscriber one of Mr. MacDonald’s longest and finest stories. 

Those who remember with delight that charming home story of “Dogberry Bunch” will read 


with still greater Delight 
ROCKY FORK, 


a story of the Ohio Hill Country, by Mary HARTWELL CATHERWOOD. Those who have read this Serial © 

in manuscript pronounce it one of the most fascinating stories they ever read. It is as gay and spark- © 

ling as « wild mountain brook. Mr. George F. Barnes will illustrate this story. with thirty-six drawings, 
Mrs. A. M. Diaz has written the Little Folks’ own serial, 


POLLS COLOGNES, 


and it will be very fresh and funny. At least one hundred and twenty illustrations will accompany it 
Those famous twin boys, the Jimmy-johns, are prime actors in Polly’s wonderful adventures. 
For the older young folks there will be 


THE STORY OF HONOR BRICHT, 


by MAGNUS MERKIWEATHER, author of “A General Misunderstanding’’ and “ Royal Lowrie’s Last 7 
Year at St. Olave’s.” This new story is dedicated to the boys of a certain school—real live boys—who 
wrote to the author, challenging him to produce a story equai to the two just mentioned. In response “| 
“ Honor Bright” has been written, far superior to either in both interest and influence. In the name 4 
of the hero, Honor Bright, lies a great surprise. Mr. WALTER SHIRLAW, instructor at the Art Students’ 
League, New York, will illustrate this story fully. 

Several striking Two-part Stories will appear during the year: King Philip’s Head, by thea be 
Editor of the Boston Courier; Tot, the Dwarf, by MARGARET EYTINGE, with eight drawings by @ 
George Foster, etc. 

A New Feature, including Cash Prizes, for best Original Stories, Drawings, Puzzles, Inventions, 
ete., will be introduced during 1881 (full particulars in January number). 

And after long consideration of what would best meet growing demands, the editors have decided © 
to add 4 Special Department for Boys (which the girls are also invited to enjoy), which will be 


NEWSPAPER NEWS, 


or what the boys (and girls too) wish to know and ought to know of what the great world is doing, say- 
ing, and thinking. This department will be under the able charge of Edward Everett Hale, % 
whose name alone is guarantee of its certain remarkable interest and practical value. BS 

The publishers also have pleasure in announcing A New Cover, artistic and genuinely Amer | 
ican in design and novel in color, which, with entire new type, will add largely to the attractivenessof # 
this popular magazine. Subscribe now for this most 


DELIGHTFUL CHRISTMAS Girt. 


DOD. LOTEROYF & CoO., Publishers, 
Subscriptions received by 32 Franklin Street, Boston, Masts 


WALDEN & STOWE, Cincinnati, Chicago, or St. Louis. 
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